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foreword 



In response to numerous requests for information about valuc^-^^cation, ERIC/ChESS 
undertook two studies — one concerned with alternative apjroache^to this ^subject, the 
other with selection and analysis of a wide variety of educational matcnWs dealing directly 
with values issues.' We were fortunate in having a staff member, Dough^^Supcrka, who 
had already made a thorough study of various approaches to values education, and a 
number of staff members with substantial experience in the analysis of educational 
materials In addition to the persons listed as authors of this publication, many others have 
contributed to these studies, as the authors indicate in their acknowledgments. 

The two studies have now been combined in this volume. We hope this sourcebook will 
serve as a useful reference to ways in which values education may be approached and to 
materials that are useful in values education, as well as a guide to other useful references in 
the growing literature on this field. 

Irving Morrissctt 
^ Director, ERlOChESS 

Executive^ Director 
Social Science Education Consortium 
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preface 



Values education is currently one of the 
most exciting and explosive areas in edu- 
cation. Although educators have, not com 
pletel^ neglected . this area in previous 
decadis, there has been in the last several 
years a spectacular upsurge of interest in 
and emphasis on "values" and "valuing" 
in education. This increased interest and 
activity has affected the entire educational 
spectrum from elementary to gradiiate 
school. 

Values education has attracted the inter 
est and involvement not only of teachers 
and students but also of psychologists, 
social psychologists, sociologists, 
philosophers, and political scientists. Their 
ideas have been communicated through 
books, articles, newsletters, films, work- 
shops, conferences, inscrvice programs, 
methods courses, and informal conversa- 
tion. A wide variety of materials, includ- 
ing films,, filmstrips, recor.ds, tapes, 
handbooks, storybooks, minicourscs, and 
entire curricula have been produced and 
distributed for the explicit purpose of 
facilitating the teaching'of values and valu- 
ing- 

However, several interrelated problems 
have persisted or developed in the midst of 
this energetic, wide-ranging activity. The 
major problems include (1) confusion and 
conflict about the meaning of , the key 
terms used in values education — values 
and valuing, (2) lingering doubts on the 



part of many teachers, administrators, and 
, parents concerning the role of the school 
in teaching values, (3) classroom norms 
among the' students that discourage open, 
trusting value activity; (4) uncertainty of 
teachers about how self-disclosing, prob- 
ing, and accepting they should be; (5) a 
generally inadequate level of teacher train- 
ing in values education, (6) a tremendous 
influx into the values education movement 
of relatively inexperienced persons con- 
ducting workshops and developing mate- 
rials, (7) lack of reliable, valid, and usable 
evaluation procedures' and instriiments to 
measure values development in students; 
and (8) the difficulty of intelligently and 
systematically selecting fro'm the over- 
whelming amount of curriculum and 
teacher background materi^s being pro- 
duced and disseminated. 

This book will focus priiriarily on 
alleviating the last problein — the difficulty 
of comprehending and choosing from the 
plethora of values education materials. In 
order to help educators evaluate the 
enormous quantity of resources explicitly 
designed to teach values ind valuing, we 
have formulated and explained a scheme 
of values education approaches by which 
materials are categorized according to 
rationale, purpose, and rifkthodology. In 
addition, we have developed an analytical 
framework to guide educators in'critically 
examining values education resource^. We 
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gathered over 100 sets of materials related 
to values education and the major pordbnv, 
of this publication^ is devoted tp the 
analysis of 84 of these curriculum pack- 
ages. 

Designed to be a resource guide primar- 
ily for teachers, curriculum coordinators, 
and other educators, the Values Education 
^ Sourcebook is an outgrowth and amplifi- 

cation of an* earlier woric. Values Educa- 
tion: Approaches and Materials^ a joint 
publication of the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Social Studies/Social Science Education 
' (ERIC/ChESS) and the 'Social Science 
Education Consortium (SSEC). The. earlier 
publication contains a typology of values 
education approaches, analyses of 13 sets 
of materials, and an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of over 150 sefe of student curricula, 
teacher resources, and theoretical 
background materials in values education. 
The content of the earlier work has been 
incorporated into this volume to provide 
an overview of values education ap- 
proaches, teaching procedures, and cur- 
riculum materials and enable readers to 
select appropriate materials. 

The Introduction to this book outlines 
and explains the guidelines used to formu- 
late and organize the analyses of values 
education materials. It includes definitions 
of terms and a discussion of the criteria 
used to analyze the resources. Chapter I 
provides an overview^ of the typology of 
values education approaches developed in 
the first publication and three procedures 
designed to help readers apply the analyti- 
cal system. 

The next five chapters (II through VI) 
contain the analyses* of curriculum re- 
sources. Each chapter fpcuses on one of 
five values education approaches: inculca- 
tion, moral development, analysis, clarifi- 
cation, and action learning. Each is di- 
Vided into three sections: 'a detailed 
explanation of the approach; analyses of 
student materials reflecting that approach; 
and analyses of teacher materials reflecting ^ 
that approach. 

Chapter VII describes and explains two 
other approaches to value^feducatiorw 
evocation and union — for wnich there are 
few curriculum materials presently avail- 
able. These two approaches arc explained 

X 
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In terms of their rationale, purpose, and 
methods. In addition, sample learning ac- 
tivities and educational programs related to • 
these ^t^o approaches are discussed. 

An'annotated bibliography of over 400 ^ 
materials and resources is found in Chap- < 
ter Vin. The Afterword attempts to place 
our work in perspective and discuss other 
efforts needed in the area of va^es educa- 
tion. 

Before proceeding any further, we think 
it appropriate at this point to discuss what 
we consider the essential nature of the 
woric. We intend this book to be primarily 
an objective description and analysis of 
values education. No attempt is made to 
be prescriptive or evaluative. It is not pur 
purpose here to recommend a particular 
approach or to determine the worth of a 
specific set of materials. Rather, it is to 
pr(^de significant information and a use- 
ful K^ework in which Jo process data 
that will help readers make evaluative de- 
cisions. It is our belief, however, that 
. every human endeavor, including the writ- 
ing of this book, inevitably involves some 
basic assumptions and values. (That 
statement itself is, of course, an assump- 
tion.) Rather than pretcjid total objectivity, 
we would like to describe the four basic 
assumptions on which our woric is based: 

1) Individuals arc continually involved * 
in choosing, developing, and implement- 
ing their own values in real-life situations. 

2) The process of valuing is mainly 
social. People arc influenced by and act m 
particular social contexts. These contexts 
tend to impose certain values while, at the 
same time, they respond to value change. 

3) Values development is a lifelong 
process. It is not confined to the earliest 
years and fixed by childhood socialization. 
Rather, it involves periodic testing and 
restructuring of one's value system in light 
of reflection on and experience in a chang- 
ing culture. 

4) Valuing can involve both rational 
and nonrational ways of knowing. 

Finally, in completing our work, we 
came across one problem in particular that 
we feel merits attention, that of the lack of 
communication among persons woricing in 
values education throughout the countiy.- 
In order to promote a better exchange of ^ c 



information, we urge you to send us your 
critical comments concerning this publica- 
tion. Suggestions for improvement are 
especially welcome. If you have used a set 
of materials analyzed in this book and 
believe that the data in our analyses are 
inaccurate, write us about your perception. 
Further, since our analyses were done 
from an- "armchair" perspective, we are 
especially eager to know how the materials, 
really work with students. Are they inter- * 
esting and exciting^ What problems arise 
in using the materials? What is the most 
effective method of implementation? Fi- 



nally, if you have analyzed or evaluated 
any values education resources not sum 
marized in, this publication, we would like 
a copy of youf work. Please send all 
information to Values Education Project, 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/ 
Social Science Education, 855 Broadway, 
Boulder, Colorado 80302. 

D.P.S. 

C.A-. 

U.F. 





introduction 



What's available for teaching values edu- 
cation? Which arc the best materials? 
These arc the two questions on values 
education materials that seem to be' of 
most concern to teachers and ci^rriculum 
coordinators. We hope this book will help 
to answer the first question. The second 
question, however, is much more difficult, 
if not impossible, to answer. Frankly, we 
do not know which are the best values 
education resources. Choosing the **bcst" 
depends on individual purposes,* goals, 
i^d values in relation to values education 
'in particular, to education in general, and 
to life in even more general terms. We 
believe, therefore, that you as an educator 
must make your own decisions concerning 
which materials arc best for your particular . 
goals, needs, and values. . 

We can hel^p you to some extent by 
providing information on the^ range of 
materials available and the characteristics 
of specific sets of materials. That is the 
purpose of this book. We have presented 
this information in a systematic format to 
aid you in making comparisons among 
materials and between your needs and the 
materials. But you, of course, must fill in 
half of the equation-^nformation on the 
needs of your ^students, your school, your 
community, and yourself — and make the 
match between materials and needs. 

The. remainder of this introduction ex- 
plains the terminology and criteria used in 



analyzing the 84 sets of values education 
materials for 'this book. Chapter I dis- 
cusses the various values education ap- 
proaches reflected in existing materials. 
Chapters II through VI contain the 
analyses of the materials. Chapter VII dis- 
cusses two values education approaches 
that have not yet been used to any sub- 
stantial extent in curriculum materials. 
And Chapter VIII contains an extensive 
bibliography of values education re- 
sources. 



What Is Meant by 
Values ^nd Valuing? 

Much of the confusion in values education 
has resulted from the 'vagueness that sur- 
rounds the terms values and valuing. 
There appear to be as many definitions as 
there arc writers. Throughout the values 
education literature, values has been de 
fined as evetytfiing from eternal ideas to 
behavioral actions, while valuing has been 
considered the act of making value judg 
ments, an expression of feeling, or the 
acquisition of and adherence tb a set of 
principles. . 

Teachers who have to confront the value 
issues that arise every day in schools may 
not be concerned with the problem of 
defining these terms, but they must deal 
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with values regardless of what they arc 
'called. Because this book is aimed at help- 
ing educators deal with the practical 
problems of teaching and learning values, 
we do not feel that this is the appropriate 
place to try to solve this definitional prob- 
lem.* We do think it necessary, however, 
to define the key terms as we have used 
them in this bqpk. We do not claim that 
our definitions aro better than any others 
that have been formulated. The goal is 
simply to facilitate the reader's under- 
standing of our vocabulary. 
Values: criteria for determining levels of 
goodness, worth, or beauty. (For exam- 
ple, if someone dislikes a^politician be- 
cause he or sde is dishonest, then that 
person would possess the value of hon- 
esty.) 

Valuing, the process of developing or ac- 
tualizing values. j 

Values education, the explicit attempt to 
teach about values and/or valuing. 

Values education apprpach: a general 
orientation tQward teaching about values ^ 
and/or valuing. / 

Instructional model, a system of pro- 
cedures used by teacliers to facilitate the 
process of valuing with students. 

Values education materials, student and 
teacher curriculum /resources explicitly 
designed to deal with values and/or val- 
uing. (Materials such as navels or films, 
which are heavily-laden with values and 
value jssues but ^which have not been 
developed for educational purposes, 
have not been considered.)! 



What MateHals Are 
Included? / 

When we 'bcgary to work on this publica- 
tion, we were aware of approximately 130 
sets of student and teacher resources 
explicitly designed to teach values and 
valuing processes. We reviewed a major 
portion of the^e materials and, in order to 
limit the number of analyses, we com- 
bined into ont analytical summary similar 
works produced by the same publisher or 
developer. For example, the entire Holt 
Social Studies Curriculum is analyzed in 



one summary, as arc the McDougal, Lit- 
tell Values Education Series and several of 
the Center for the Humanities sound-slide 
programs. Thus, we were able to reduce 
the number of analyses to 84. Since our 
initial collection effort, we have become 
aware of other materials. Although time 
did not permit their analysis, we have 
included thpse later discoveries in the bib- 
liography. 



What Information 
Is Included 
in the Analyses? 

We tried to consider the amount and kind 
of information that would be most useful 
to teachers and other educators. Using the 
Social Studies Curriculum Materials Data 
Book (1971—) as a model, we developed 
an analysis framework that included de- 
scriptive data (title, publisher, cost, etc.) 
as well as analytical information such as 
rationale, objectives, content, and pro- 
cedures. The analyses of student materials 
are presented by means of a checklist and 
a brief narrative. The analyses of teacher 
materials arc presented in narrative form 
only, as the variations in structure and 
purpose of (hese materials did not fit the 
checklist format. 

At the beginning of each student mate- 
rial, information for ordering the materials . 
from the publisher is provided. Analytical 
information is provided at the end. This 
information is divided into four major 
categories— Descriptive Characteristics, 
Preconditions, Substantive Characteristics, 

and Evaluation Information. The items in 
• • • 

*For a more detailed discussion of definitions 
with respect to values in each of the following 
areas, see' the corresponding references, 
sociology— F. Adier (1956); psychology— 
.Dukes (1955) and TIsdale (1%1); behavioral 
sciences— Handy (1969); Educational 
psychology— Trow (1953), social studies 
education— Bond (1970), philosophy— Lepley 
(1949); philosophy and theology— appendix of 
Canning (1970). 

tOther publications of SSEC and ERIOChESS 
have focused on cames and simulations, so we 
will not analyze these resources here. For in- 
formation on games and simulations, see 
Charles and Stadsklev (1972). 
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Descriptive Characteristics (cost, time, 
components) and Evaluation Information 
(fieldtest data) were easy to apply to the 
materials and require little explanation. 
Those in the other two categories arc, in 
some cases, less obvious. Our criteria, for 
analysis in these areas arc described be- 
low: 

Preconditions: This category identifies 
some conditions teachers need to consider o 
before implementing the materials. The 
three items included under this heading 
were marked jn accordance with the fol- 
lowing interpretations: 



1) Amount of Reading: No attempt was 
made to assess the reading level 
capabilities needed by students who use 
the materials. Rather^ attention wasL fo- 
cused on the amount of reading the 
materials require' students to do — 
much, moderate, or very little. For 
exaiiiple, a textlxx)k series would be 
marked as **much reading," while an 
audiovisual program would be labeled 
**very little reading." 

2) Teacher Training. No effort was made 
to judge whether training is needed. 
Rather, we identified the degree to 



Checklist used to analyse student values education materials: 



nVE 
CRISTICS 




Time 



Medium Used 
_ Readings 

Worksheets 

Films 

Filmstrjps 

Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: . 



PRECONDITK^S 

Amount of Reading 

Much ^ 

Moderate 

Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

Not mentioned 

Other: 



(Prejudice /Stereotyping 



Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 
Sexrole 

Other: 



Curriculum (2 or more 
years) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

MinicOurse (6*9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) ^ 

Supplementary 

Other: L 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

— Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

Nc^thing provided ^ 

Other: ^ 

Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fteldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtestectafter publication 

User feedback solicited"^ 

Other: 

Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

1 Inculcation 

Moral developm 

Analysis 

Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: 




Values Educatpn Empha0s^ 

Major focus ^^^^ 

One of sev^al concerns 

A mipt^r concern 

Proces/lContent Emphasis 

|Process*Qi valuing 

Content of valuing 

Objectives . 

^tated specifically 

Stated generally 

Not stated * 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F 

Used or stressed occasion* 
ally = O 

Reading 

Writing 

Class discussion 

Small-group discussion 

* Games 

Simulations 

Role playing 

Action projects 

Other: 
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which such training is provided in the 
mat^riaTs or elsewhere. 
3) Prejudice/Stereotyping: The following 
questions* were asked in order to judge 
whether prejudice or stercotjying exists 
in the materials: Arc persons froni var- 
ious racial and ethnic groups arid both 

sexcs-represrnted?— Are^-these-pcrsons 

depicted in various positions — 
jraditionar^d nontraditional, low 
atus and high^ status? Depicting per; 
3ns from another culturc in wfiat 
l^niericans would term * 'traditional 
3les" was not necessa^Aly considered 
jtercotyping.* Other*kinds of stercotyp- 
ing for which one could alsd look, but 
which we, did not examine systemati- 
cally, are occupational (for example, a 
busines« person is* bette/ than a factory 
worker); physical (fat people are jovial; 
blpndes have more fun); classification 
(professors arc absent minded; barbers 
are talkative); sectional (Southerners 
. are racially prejudiced); and religious 
(Catholics are sejxually inhibited).^ 
Substantive Characteristics: This cate- 
gory contains information about the values 
e4ucation approach reflected in the mate- 
rials, the degree to which. values education 
is treated, the .type of values emphasis 
(process or contertt), tht objectives? and 
the kind of student activities provided. 
Whilfr^most of the items under this heading 
are self-explanatory, tftree require discus- 
sion: 

1) Values Education Emphaiis: Only, 
materials that deal with values educa- 

V tion in a **major" way or as **one of 
several concerns" were considered for 
inclusion in this book. Most materials 
analyzed fqpus on values education, 
but some, such as the Holt Social 
Studies Curriculum (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston), the Taba Program 
(Addison- Wesley), and the Valuing 
Approach to Career Education (Educa- 
tion Achievement Corporation), have 
other objectives as^well. o 

2) Process/Content Emphasis: the matc- 
" rials arc more ^ concerned with pro- 
cedures (such as prizing and feeling) 

, for dealing with value issCies than with 
specific, values, "process of valuing" 
is checked. If the materials Stress cer- 
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tain values or. value topics (such as 
prejudice^ fripndship, or competiMon) 
rather than any particular processes or 
procedures, **contcnt of values", is 
marked. Both **content" and "pro- 
cess" arc checked if the materials place 
emphasis or\ both specific values and 

— ^uing-processes. — 

3) Objectives: This item was designed to 
indicate the degree of specificity of the 
objectives provided by the developer. 
If the rcsource includes objectives or 
:purposes for each lesson or ch^ter, 
"stated specifically" is checked. An 
objective docs not have to be stated in 
strict behavioral terms to be judged 
spfecfifie.' * 

* Materials that enumerate general goals 
or purposes for the entire .program or 
foF major uijils, but not for specific 
lessons, arc mariced "stated gener- 
ally." Those materials that provide 
.both general and specific objeptiVes arc 
' only checked "stated specifically." 
For those materials that provide only 
general rationale ^statements or a brief, 
general sentence on the purpose of the 
entire program, **not stated" is 
checked. Those resources that contain 
nof statement of rationale or purpose arc 
also mariced **not stated." 
In^addition to the; chftcklist, each set of 
student materials is summarized in a short 
narrative that provides an overview of the 
materials and describes their learning ob- 
jectives, content focus, main leaching pro- 
cedures and learning activities, and 
.fieldtest data. Other relevant inforthatioh, 
such as evidence of ^^reotyping and pro- 
yisions for teacher training, may also pt 
mentioned in the narrative. . ;^ - ^ 



I* Use of the masculine pronoun (he/his/hIm) 
was not seen as a basis for judging materials to 

, be prejudiced or stereotyped. Since many of. 
the materials were developed in the late sixties 
and early seventies— a period in which the use 
of masculine pronouns was not an issue — it 

, seemed inappropriate to Indicate their appear* 
ance as evidence of sex-role stereotyping. For 
current developments, however, we feel it is 
an Important issue to be considered and rem- 
edied by developers and publishers^ 

tThese foi;r kypjss of stereotyping are fem- 
^ bodied in a. materials analysis instrument de- 
veloped and used^by the Wucational Products 

InformatiorvExchangfS Institute (ERIE). \, 
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How Are the Q 
Analyses Organized? 

Tbo- ^alyses are categorized according to 
the five values education approaches on 
which the bulk of our work is based. 
Thus, each set of materials is -labeled ac-* 
cording to brie of five approaches — ' 
inculcation, moral development, analysis, 
clarification, and action learning. These, 
as well as two other approaches (evocatipn 
and union), ^rt explained briefly in^Ch^- 
tcr I and in depth in Chapters II through 
Vn. It should be noted here, however, 
that the inculcation approach, by its very, 
nature, is evident in every-sct of materials. 
Usually inculcation is implicit in the intent , 
and activities of the package. For the pur- 
poses of our woric, we. did not classify 
materials under inculcation unless the de- * 
v^opc^s l^ave explicitly stated* that there 
are certain values Ihey want students to 
adopt and have provided activities to ac- 
complish this goal. * 

^The number of resources analyzed for 
eactrq)proach is a^ follows: 
Inculcation 10 

Student Materials 4 
. Teacher Materials ' 6 
^ Moral Development 9 

Student Materials r§ 

Teacher Materials " 4 
Analysis 23 

Student Materials 17 

Teacher Materials "* 6 
-"^Qlarification 39 

Student Materials 26 

Teacher Materials 13 
Action* Learning 3 

Student Materi^als 1 

Teacher Materials 2 

You will note that most *of the materials 
analyzed embody either the analysis or the 
clarification approach. This is an accurate 
representation of thejull range of available 
values educatipn resources. Several factors 
may be responsible for the preponderance 
o^f the analysis and clarification ap- 
proaches. These include the extensive ef- 
forts by Simon and his associates to in- 
troduce the clarification approach to 
educators through woricshops and confer* 
ences; the widespread support of the 



analysis approach among social studies 
educators; the ease with which these two 
dppTOdchts .can be inte^ted into tradi- 
tional teaching styles; the primary focus of 
Kohlbcrg and the moral development ad- 
vocates on research rather than curriculum 
development and instruction; and the rela- 
tive newness of /the action learning ap- 
proach. ' 
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lypQiogy of 
es, education 
approaches 



As valiles education has become^ in- 
creasingly important, various approaches'^ 
to teaching ^alues and valuing have de- 
velopcdrHiis chapter describes seven of 
these approaches, five of which arc found 
in existing curriculum materials and two of 
which have been used only slightly in 
materials. Also included are three exercises 
to help readers clarify their priorities in val^ 
ues education. 

Development of 
the typology f 

This typology of values education ap- 
proaches was initially formulated by . 
Supcrica in a doctoral^ dissertation (1973). 
While reviewing the descriptive and em- 
pirical literature on values in psychology, 
sociology, philosophy, and education, he ' 
discovered a vast and confusing amount of 
data that seemed to be in need of some 
kind of organization. Although a few other 
writers had provided some guidelines, no 
systematic classification of values litera- 
ture existedr This classification task be- 
came the theme of Superica's dissertation. 

The typology was originally constructed 
around eight approaches. For each ap- 
proach, a theory of value development was 
identified. From subsequent discussions 
with several educators, a number of con- • 
flicts and inconsistencies in the original 



typology were discovered. Curriculum 
materials did not exist for at least two of, 
the value approaches, so these were elimi 
natcd. Two other approaches were com- 
bined into one because of the siitiilarity 
and overlap of purpose and methods. We 
have, therefore, reiduced the typology to 
five approaches and added a separate dis- 
cussion section to deal with the two that 
were eliminated. 

Although rigorous efforts tp determine 
the reliability and validity of the typology 
were not made, two procedures were used 
to ensure that the typology would be help- 
ful to educators. An overview .of the 
typology was sent to ten values scholars. 
These included research psychologists, so- 
cial psychologists, philosophers, and 
educators. Of the six who responded, four 
indicated that the categories were dis- 
tinguishable from one another and that the 
typology could be useful. Two of the 
^holars did not believe that creating a 
classification system was practically or 
empirically meaningful. / 

The second validation procedure in- 
volved a larger number of persons in a 
more concrete application of the typology. 
In two conferences heW in October 1974, 
64 educators were commissioned to 
analyze more than 200 sets of.elementary 
and secondary social studies material^.* 
• • » 

♦The. conferences were sponsored by the 
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Part of their task was to classify the mate- 
rials according to the values education ap- 
proaches presented in the typology. Once 
again, only a brief overview of the typol- 
ogy was used. Preliminary examination of 
those materials analyzed at the conferences 
indicated that the analysts could aj^ply the 
typology and classify materials with rea- 
sonable reliability. For each set of mate- - 
rials there were two independent analysts; 
when checked against one another, the 
analysts demonstrated a surj^wingly high 
rate of congruity oji the value^scction of 
their evaluations. Further, when- the 
* analysts' categorizations were checked 
against our work, the classification system 
again proved to be reliable. ^ 
At this time there is no statistical validay * 
tion of the typology. Wc still view the^ 
classification scheme and the concerns 
underlying it as working hypotheses sub- . 
ject to experimentation and revision. The 
procedures described above, however, 
have convinced us that the typology in its 
present form is a useful framework for 
organizing the vast number of values edu- 
cation materials. 



rials presently exist have been excluded 
from the typology. These dit evocation (to 
help students express their values as per- 
sonal moral emotions without thought or 
hesitation) and union (to help students per- 
ceive theitTselves and act not as separate 
egos but as parts of a larger, interrelated 
whole). Both approaches are discussed ex- 
tensively in Chapter VII. 

Usine the 

Typology and Analyses 

Because of the vast amount of information 
presented in the analyses of values ap- 
proaches and materials, we felt that we 
needed to provide some means to help 
readers process this data. Exercises 1 and 
2 are suggested to help readers decide o 
which approach to values education and 
which criteria for selecting materials are 
most important to them. Exercise 3 
suggests a systematic process for ^sing 
this squrcebook to select particular val,ues ^ 
educatfon resources. 



Overview 

of the Typology 

An overview of the typology, briefly de- 
scribing the characteristics of each ap- 
proach, is presented in the chart which 
follows. The five values education, 
approaches that compose the typology are 
inculcation, moral development, analysis^ 
clarification, and action learning. The 
chart outlines the purposes and methods of 
each approach and cites several sets of , 
curriculum materials that use that ap- 
proach. The chart is intended to provide a 
sununary of the five approaches most 
• often applied to values education re- 
sources. An in-depth discussion of each 
approach is provided in Chapters II 
through VI. 

As previously mentioned, two ap- 
proaches for which no curriculum mate- 



' Educ^itionai Products Information Exchange 
Institute (EPIE) and the Social Science Eau- 
cation Consortium (SSEC). 
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Exercise 1 

1) * Ansv/er each of }hf following questions 
with a yes or no. ; 

a) Are there certain values and value 
positions that you want your students 
to adopt? , ^ 

' b) Do you want to help students 
^ examine their personal feelings and ac- 
tions in order to increase their aware- 
ness of their own values? 

c) Do you want to provide definite 
opportunities for your students to act 
individually and in groups according, to 
their values? 

d) Do you want to stimulate your stu- . 
dents to develop higher forms of rea- 
soning about values? 

e) Do you want to help your students 
use logical thinking and scientific in- 
vestigation to analyze social value is- 
sues? 

2) If you responded **no" to all thc^above 
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quesliofts, then probably none of the five 
. approaches represents your view of values 
education. Another possibility is that yt)u 
do not want to work with values at all as a 
teacher. 

3) Each question, a) through e), rep? 
icsents one of the five q)proachcs ode- 
scribed in this chapter./ If you responded 
^*yes'' to only one question/ you probably^ 
gravitate toward tlj^t approach. The five * 
questions corr^a^te with /the five ap- 
proaches as follows: 

a = inculcation 
b = clariOcation 
c = action learning 
d 7= moral development 
analysis 

4/ If you responded ''yes'' to more than 
- one question, then take those questions 
and rank them according to their im- 
portance to you. (#1 = goal most im- 
portant to you.) The approach that corres- 
ponds to the question you 'ranked #1 
would be the one you are most likely to 
use. The #2 approach ia your ranking 
would also reflect your goals and-probably 
would jrclatc to the #1 approach. For 
example, if analysis = #1 and inculcation 
, = #2, then analysis would be the ap- 
proach you niost desire to use, in addition, 
you probably* are interested in inculcating 
the values underlying the analysis 
approach — rationality, intellectual curios- 
ity, the scientific* method, etc. The #2 
approach could relate to your first choice 
i(k another way. If, for instance, you 
selected clarification, = #1 and action 
learning = #2 it might mean that you 
believe that persons must clarify their val- 
ues before acting upon them. 



Exercise 2 



If you are interested in choosing from 
among various sets of values education 
materials, what are Ihe most important 
que.stions to ask about each resource? 
Eighteen "key. questions" are suggested 
below. Read diis list of questions now. \( 
you iiave any other questions you think are 
important to ask about curriculum mate- , 



■ J I 

rials, add them to the list. Then fh)m this 
list choose the nine questions that seem to 
be the most important to you— that would 
be of most help to you in providing sig- 
nificant information to make a decision. 
Place an Asterisk (*) beside each of those 
nine questions. Next, divide these ques- 
tions into three groups by placing a ''V\ 
beside the three questions of greatest im- 
portance, and a ••2" beside those of sec- 
ondary importance, ^d a "S" beside 
those of tertiary importance. 
Is the approach'^bodied in the mate- 
rials sunilar to the qjoroach you believe 
is the best? ^ 



Are the objectives clearly stated 

somewhere in the materials?^ 

Do the rationale and objectives* fit 

your own? ^ 

Is the reading level appropriate to y^ur 

smdents? (A) 

— Is there little or no racial or ethnic bias 
J and sterotyping in the materials? 

; Is there little or nonsexual bias and 

i stereotyping in the materials? 

Is special teacher fraining required to 

use the materials? (B) If so, is it pro- 
vided? 

— Will obtaining school or community 
acceptance for using the materials be a 
probjem? (B) 

Is the time sequence of materials 

.suited to your needs? 

Will the content and activities involve 

^nd interest your students? (B) 

Do' the materials emphasize the pro- 
cess of valuing instead of the content? 

Do the materials stress personal as 

well as social value questions? (B) 

Do the materials use a variety of 

teaching methods and learning ac^^ . 
tivides? 

Does the teacher's guide (if provided) 

offer guidelines for applying the pro- 
cedures or strategies? 

— Are the rights of learners to withhold 
personal information protected? (A) 

— Are specific evaluation procedures or 
instruments provided to determine stu- 
dent growth? 
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— Have the materials been and do they 
continue to be fieldtested or learner 
verified? 

Do the materials contain carefully 

planned, detailed lessons or are they 
basically a resource that teachers can 
use any way they see fit? \ 

(Space for your own questions:) 



The above items followed by an **A" are 
questions for which our analyses do not pro- 
vide any information. You would have to 
epcamine and perhaps fieldtest the materials 
)ourself to make those judgments. The 
iiems followed by a **B" are ^questions that 
our analyses do not answer directly, but fof 
V hich some informatipn is* provided that 
v ould enable you to formulate tentative 
jidgments. AJook at the content and pro- 
c^ures sections of analysis narratives, for 
ii [Stance, should enable you to infer whether 
* the materials stress personal as- well as- 
s ocial value questions." If, for example, on 
the environmental issue the materials ask 
questions such as. What have you done 
h itely to reduce air pollution?, in addition to 
tliose such as. What law should be passed to 
r< duce air pollution?, then both personal and 
social questions are asked. The analyses in 
tljus work do provide direct answers to the 
questions not followed by an **A" or a 

Now, as you read the^ analyses of the 
various values education materials, focus 
your attention on the items in them that give 
you some information about the nine ques-. 
tions you marked with asterisks — especially 
the^ three of greatest miportance. You fttight 
establish a general rule for serious consider- . 
ation of a set of materials. One might be that 
each o| the three questions you considered to 
be of greatest miportance must be answered 
to your satisfaction, while two of the three 
secondary questions and one of the three 
tertiary questions must be answered to your 
satisfaction. 

Exercise 3 

If you are just beginning to get into values 



education because of individual interest or 
because you represent your school or dis- 
trict, the sheer quantity of matwials de- 
signed to teach values and valuing processes 
is especially overwhelming. To help you use 
this publication for selecting resources, we 
have devised the ^following procedure. It 
could be followfed by one teacher, a cur- 
riculum coordinator, or a committee of 
teachers. In any case, it can be modified and 
varied to fit individual needs and goals. 

I) Complete Exercise I. 
• 2) Complete Exercise 2. 

3) Check off the chapters in the Table of 
Contents of this woric that most closely cor- 
respond to the values educatioifSpproaches 
toward which you seem oriented based on 
Exercise 1 . 

4) To confirm your interest in them, read 
the descriptions of those approaches at <he 
beginning of the appropriate chapters. 

5) Read the brief description of the other 
approaches at the beginning of each chapter 
(I| through VI) to confirm your lesser inter- 
est in them. If you change your mind, check 

^ any additional approaches that appeal to 
you. 

6) Now apply one or two criteria that will 
enable you to narrow quickly the number of 
analyses yOu will have to read. (Grade level 
may be such a criterion.) Turning to the 
alphabetical list of materials at t^ie end of the 
book, place a check beside each (naterial for 
which you want to read the analysis. 

7) Keeping in mind the questions you de- 
termined to be most important by doing 
Exercise 2, read the analyses of those mate- 
rials. 

8) Read the annotations in the bibliog- 
raphy for other materials reflecting your pre- 
ferred approaches. . ^ 

9) Divide the materials you have read 
about into three groups: 

a) those you think you want to order 
and use, 

b) those about which you need more 
information before making a decision, 
and 

cO those you definitely do not want to 
order or use. 

1 0) Order the materials in groups (a) and (b) 
on an exaniination basis. 

11) When they arrive, examine and 
fieldtest them. • 
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inculcation^ 



Because it is both consciously and..un 
cons(piously applied, inculcation is prob- 
ably the most extensively used approach 
to values education. This chapter begins 
with a detailed explanation of the 
rationale, purpose, teaching methods, and 
instructional model of the inculcation ap- 
proach. Then a learning activity is Jjro- 
vided to illustrate the application of the 
approach in the classroom. A discussion of 
the educational materials and programs 
that reflect the inculcation approach fol- 
lows. This discussion focuses on the cur- 
riculum materials that have been analyzed 
iq this chapter. The last two sections of the 
chapter present the analyses of four sets of 
student materials -and six teacher resources 
that use the inculcation approach to values 
education. 



Explanation 

of the Approach 

it 

Rationale and Purpose. The purpose of 
the inculcation approach .is to instill or 
internalize certain values that are consid- 
ered desirable. According to this ap- 
proach, values are viewed as standards or 
rules of behavior this source of which is a 
society or culture. Valuing is considered a 
pro^^^of identification and socialization 
whereby a person, sometimes un- 
consciously, . takes standards or norms 



from another person, group, or society and 
incorporates them into his or her own 
value system. Depending on the goal of 
the course and the orientation of the 
teacher, social, personal, moral, political, 
scholarly, and/or other values might be 
inculcated into students. 

Regardless of the particular values being' 
instilled, proponents of the inculcation ap- 
proach take a view of human nature in 
which the individual is treated, during the 
inculcation process, as a reactor rather 
than as an initiator. 'Extreme advocates of 
inculcation believe that the needs and goals 
of society transcend and even define the 
needs and goals of individuals.* Mainte- 
nance and development are viewed as goals 
of society, and recruitment and replacement 
of people in various positions is seen as a 
major need. The task of values education, 
therefore, is to instill the values that people 
must have to assume efficiently the roles 
prescribed by society. 

Educators who consider an individual to 
be a free, self-fulfilling participant in soci* 
ety tertdHfo inculcate values as well, 
especially values such as freedom to learn, 
human dignity, justice, and self- 
exploration. Inculcation, however, is often 



*This interpretation is closely related to the 
views of the sociologist Talcott ParsDris (1951) 
and Freudian psychologists Sears e/ a/. (1957) 
and V^hiting (1961). 
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mistakenly associated with only a narrow 
concept of human nature and is often con- 
sidered a negative approach. .Yet, this ap- 
proach is used by persons holding a vari- 
ety of value positions, including those 
generally labeled humanistic. ' 

A teacher, for example, nday react very 
deeply and strongly against a student who 
has juSt uttered a racial slur to another 
student in the cfass. This could take the 
fonp of a short but emotional lecture on 
the evils of racism or a simple expression 
of disappointment in the student's be- 
havior. At any rate, the teacher is inculcat- 
ing in this situation. Perhaps ihis is be- 
cause he or she believes that the enduring 
values of human dignity and respect for 
the individual are essential for the survival 
of deniocratic society. This reflects the 
widespread belief that, in order to insure 
continuity of culture, certain basic values 
must be instilled in its mernbers. 
» ' A final rationale for inculcation is the. 
notion that certain values arb universal and' 
absolute. Thus, one would not have ,to 
analyze or clarify those values but merely 
commit oneself to them. The traditional 
Western Christian belief, that; values origi- 
nate in God would be one exWnpl^^ this 
orientation. Some social studies educators, 
however, express a similar position. 
Oliver and Shaver, for instance, believe 
that certain values are nearly universal: 

For us the most basic values of the 
[American] Creed, as they re latere the func- 
tion of the school in society, arc to be trcattfd 
as more than psychological facts. They de- 
scribe certain potentially universal charac- 
teristics of man which, at Ipast from our 
particular cultural frame of ftference,*make 
him **human*' — such as a quest for self- 
respect, a sense of sympathy and iove, a 
concern for fairness and justice in his deal- 
ing with others. 

Teaching Methods. Varipus methods 
have been used to inculcate values. One of 
the most ^widely used and effective 
methods is reinforcement. This process 
might involve positive reinforcement, such 
as a teacher's praising a student for behav- 
ing in accordance with a particular value, 
or negative reinforcement, such as a 
teacher's punishing a student for behaving 
contrary to a certain desirable value. It is 



extremely difficult, if not impossible, for a 
teacher to avoid using some form of re- 
inforcement. Often merely a smile or a 
fipown w411 tend to reinforce certain values. 
But reinforcement can also be applied con- 
sciously and systematically, as in behavior 
niodification.* A* widely used behavior 
modification technique is to provide stu- 
dents with **tokens" such as food, play 
money, or grade points for. doing desirable 
tasks such as solving a math problem, 
remaining quiet for 20 minutes, or helping 
0 another' student. 

Another extremely Effective method of 
inculcating values is modeling, in which a 
particular person is a model for desira*Si? 
values that a teacher might want the stu- 
dents to adopt. The teacher, simply by 
personifying ^whatever values he or she 
holds, is always a model for some^ 
values — for example, punctuality or late- > 
ness, enthusiasm for learning or boredom. 
Even if teachers attempt to be objective 
and conceal their values, they become 
models for the values of objectivity and 
hiding One's values. Advocates of the 
**new social studies" have urged teachers 
to be examples of inquiry learners and 
socially active citizens in order to encour- 
age students to adopt similar value orienta- 
tions. Other students can also serve as 
moilcls of desirable values. Students as- 
sume model roles when a teacher asks an 
individual to read his or her **A" term 
paper or essay answer to the class. In most 
cases the student's work is being singled 
out as an example to be followed by the 
rest of the class, instilling in other students 
the desire to prod.uce similar woric and to 
receive similar recognition. 

Some behavioral research has indicated 
that a combination of reinforcement and 
modeling can be an effective way to in- 
culcate lyalues.t Students observe a model 



*Althqug^ not usually considered a values 
education program^ some of the procedures of 
behavior modification can be used to inculcate 
values. Many manuals have bken developed to 
help teachers apply these techniques. These 
include works by Sarason et al. (1972), Sarason 
and Sarason (1974), Meacham and Wiesen 
(1%9), Sulzer and Mayer, (1972), and White and 
Smith (1972). 

tFora discussion of these educational studies, 
see Woody (1969). 
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(usually another student) being reinforced 
, for behaving according to a certain value. 
V Studies have shown that if the model i^? 
' positively reinforced or rewarded, then the 
observers are more likely' to bfefeave simi- 
larly and, thus, to adopt that value. On the 
other hand, if . the model is negatively 
reinforced, or punished, the obscirvers are 
less likely to behayc that way and to, adopt 
the value underlying that behavior (Sara-, 
son and Safaspn 1974, pp. 6-7). > In the 
classroom this combination of reinforce- 
ment and modeling often occurs naturally 
and unwittingly.* Qne example would be a 
teacher's praising a student for doing his 
or her homework while other students look 
.on. It is hoped that as a result other stu- 
'dents will value doing their homewprk as 
well. 

Another example, which- often occurs 
contrary to the intentions of'the^teacfier, is ^ 
the student who constantly makes .wise- 
' cracks in class, causing other students, and 
sometimes the teacher, to laugh. This re- 
sponse not only reinforces that person's 
behavior, 6ut frequently stimulates other 
students to mimic the wisecrack bel^^lvior. 
Although some educators ' may interpret 
this reaction merely as imitative, it can 
also be viewed as the adoption, however 
, superficial, of one or more values as-, 
sociatcd with that behavior — values such 
as being a class clown or distracting other 
students and, the teacher. * . 

Despite the <possil)le. negativd conse- 
quences of the combined reinforcement 
and inodeling technioue, this strategy can 
be applied purposefuny and systematically 
to inculcate whatever values are;, deemed 
desirable. For example, in relation to'edu- 
cational values, either a thoughtful ques- 
tioning of or an unbridled respect for 
school authority could be instilled in stu- 
dents. The choice depends upon^the values 
, of the teachers and administrators of the 
school. . 0 

The methods describe above, however 
powerful and effective, are not foolproof 
ways of instilling values. To stay within 
the scope of this work, the explanation of 
these techniques has been simplified. The 
effective use of reinforcement and model- 
ing is actually more complicated. Specific 
types of rewards and schedules of re- 



inf6r<^ement are significant factors that in 
fluence tiie success of efforts, to change 
behavior and values. Further, although ■ 
anyone could serve as a model, experience 
has shown that models who are admired or 
respectctj by the observer are most effec- 
tive. Some models should be similar to the 
obsepvcj, others different, depending on 
^ the situation and the rationale for emulat- 
ing the model. Before implementing these 
techniques, the reader is lurged to use the 
sources cited in this section and iii tht 
bibliography in Chapter VIII. 

In addition to reinforcement and model- 
ing, many other techniques have been used 
to inculcate values into students. Role 
playing and participation in games and 
simulations are effective ways to instill 
certain values. These methods, too, could'^ 
bemused to inculcate any kind of values. 
Traditionally, fiie use of games has" in- 
stilled implicitly the value of competition. 
Recently, however, games have been con- 
structed that require players to cooperate 
and, thus, they fnculcate the value of 
cooperation. 

Some other ihculcation methods seem 
less ethical to many educators. These in- 
clude nagging, lecturing, providing in- 
cofnplete or biased information, and omit- 
ting alternatives. Some teachers. Tor 
exaniple , knowingly or unwittingly 
''guide" students to the right answers dur- 
^ ing a discovery lesson by making only 
certain evidence available. Although most 
teachers frown on these methods, they are 
otten used unconsciously but nevertheless 
effectively. 

Instructional Model. Although most 
value inculcation occurs implicitly and 
often unintentionally, a specific set of pro- 
cedures to help teaches apply this ap- 
proach explicitly and purposefully can be 
identified. We have formulated such an 
instructional model by combining and 
adapting a system of behavior modificar ' 
tion (Sulzer and Mayer 1972) with the 
taxonomy of educational,objectives in the 
affective domain (Krathwohl et al. 1964). 
This model is presented below as a possi- 
ble guideline for using value inculcation in 
■ a systematic manner: 

\) Determine the value to be inculcated: 

3 ^ Inculcation 



Choose the value to be instilled in the . 
students (perhaps iii cooperation with 
students and parcn^). 

2) Identify the level /of internalization de- 
sired: Select ^e degree of internaliza- 
tion that will b6 sought: 
di) Receiving / 

(1) Awareness: Learner (or valuer) 
takes into account that, a phenome- 
non exists. 
. (2) Willingness to receive: Learner 
is willing to listen to stimulus. 
(3) Controlled or selected attention: 
Learner selects and responds to fa- 
'vored stimuli. 

b) Responding 

(1) ^Acquiescence in responding: 
Learner complies with requirements. 

(2) Willingness to respond: Learner 
volunteers to exhibit an expected 
rbchavior. ' ' 

(3) Satisfaction in response: 
Leamer^s reaction is associated with 
enjoyment. 

c) Valuing , 

(1) Acceptance of *'a value: 
^ '^Learner's response shows consistent 

identification with a class of 
phenomena. 

(2) Preference for a value: Learner 
seeks out a particular value because 
he is committed to it. 

(3) Commitment: Learner displays 
conviction or loyalty to a cause. 

d) Organization 

(1) ^Conceptualization of a ^ value: 
l-eamcr begins to relate one value to 

. other values by means of analysis 
- and synthesis. 

(2) Organization of a value system: 
Learner begins to integrate a com- 
plex* of values into an ordered re- 
lationship. 

e) Characterization by a Value or a 
Value Complex 

* (1) Generalized set: Learner orders 
the world around him with a consis- 
tent and stable frame of reference. 
(2) Characterization: Learner for- 
mulates a code of conduct and a 
value system and they are com- 
pletely internalized. 



3) Specify the behavioral goal: Specify the, 
behavior and the level of performance ' .\ 
required to indic^ attainfhent of. the 
value at the partfRilar level of inter- ' 

* nalization. • This behavior could be in 
the form of an overt action (such as 
working for a political candidate) or a 
certain response to an item on a value or 
attitude questionnaite. 

4) Select an appropriate method: Choose 
a procedure appropriate to the type of 
behavioral change desired: 

a) Increase a behavior (positive re- 
inforcement, provision of a model, 
removal of interfering cojiditions, 
games' and simulations, role play* 
ing). 

b) Teach a new behavior (shaping, 
' chaining^ response differentiation,^ 

games and simulation, role playing). 

c) Maintain a behavior (one or more of 
several schedules of intermittent re- 
inforcement). 

d) Reduce or eliminate undesirable be- . 
havior (withdrawal of reinforce- 
ment, punishment, stimulus 
change). 

5) Implement the method: 

a) Determine the baseline by measur- 
ing the dependent behavior (the be- 

- havior that is to be changed) before 
applying the inculcaticrn method. . 

b) Apply the method and measure and^ 
record the change. 

c) Conduct a probe to determine what 
factor was responsible for the be- 
havioral change by not applying the ^ 
behavioral procedures for several 
days. 

d) Reapply the behavioral procedures. 

e) ^ Maintain the behavioral change. 

6) Graph and communicate the results: 
collate the recorded data, graph the 

^ data, make inferences concerning inter- 
nalization of values, and conunutiicate 
the results to appropriate persons. 

This instructional model for inculcating 
values is very rigorous and detailed. 
Although teachers may not be '^b\t to 
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apply it ftilly, they may find it a useful 
guide for influencing the development of 
certain values in students. Generally, 
however, most inculcation occurring in the 
schools today docs not, as the following 
activity illustrates, closely follow every 
- step of this model. 

lUustrative Learning Activity. This ac- 
clivity has been adapted from a lesson in 
the Analysis of Public Issues Program 
(Shaver and Larkins 1973, pp. 349-53).* 

Ms. 5cott's 12th-grade social studies 
class has just read an article about Vince 
Lombardi, late coacfi of the Green Bay 
Packers. The passage stresses how deeply 
Lombardi valued winning and respect for 
authority. The article also provides some 
indication that the Packer coach also val- 
ued human djgnity. Ms. Scott has chpseij 
the article as a way to stimulate students to 
think rationally about the possible conflict 
betwccn^valuing winning and respect for 
authority, on the one hand, and human life 
and compassion, on the other. (By~cfioos- 
ing and using the article for this purpose 
she is already inculcating a value held by 
many social studies educators — the value 
of rationally examining value conflicts.) 

During the discussion of the article, Ms. 
Scott asks the class which of the two sets 
of ^values they believe to be most im* 
portant. In order to provoke rigorous 
thinking, she is prepared to challenge with 
contrary, propositions students who take 
either position. Thus, when several stu- 
dents affirm that human life and compas- 
sion are most important, she posed the 
idea that, if the Allied soldiers had refused 
to obey the military command and had not 
killed any of the Gennans during World 
War II (thereby upholding human life and 
compassion instead of victory and respect 
for authority). Hitler might have sub- 
jugated half of the world. Students are 
encouraged to test the validity of that 
proposition and to re-examine (although 
not necessarily change) their positions. 

Several students then contend that win- 
ning' and respect for authority are more 
important. To counter^is position, Ms. 
Scott shows a slide depicting the starving 
children of Biafra. She then interprets it by 
stating that those children suffered and 



died from malnutrition because the sol- 
diers and leaders of Biafra and Nigeria 
were conmiitted to fighting the war to the 
end. This, she points out, is an^ample of 
what can occur wfien winning and respect 
for authority are more highly valued than 
human life and compassion. « 

Ms. Scon did use logical propositions to 
question both value positions. By using 
the dramatic slide for the second proposi- 
tion apd by interpreting it for the students, 
however, ^he has unwittingly shown the 
former values in a less favorable light than 
the latter. She has, however un- 
intentionally, interjected elements of in- 
culcation into a basically analytical ap- 
proach. 

Materials and Programs. Inculcation, 
especially that accomplished through re- « 
inforcement and nfodeling, is the one values 
education approach that to some extent or 
another is embodied in all materials and 
programs and is used, consciously or un-.. 
consciously, by all teachers. Usually, how- 
ever, the procedures are not nearly as rigor- 
ous as those presented in the model. 

The extent to which certain materials 
and programs have as their goal the in- 
culcation of values varies greatly. Many 
programs established by individual school 
districts in the 1950s and early 1960s were u 
developed to instill by means of identifica- 
tion and socialization certain **corrcct" 
values. Pasadena City Schools (1957) de- 
veloped a program to teach moral and 
spiritual values in this manner. A more 
recent example is an effort by the Los 
Angeles City Schools (1966). Love, re- 
spect for law and order, reverence, justice, 
integrity, and refsponsibility are frequently 
among the * 'correct" values. Current 
school district curriculum guides still con- 
tain lofty statements concerning the de- 
velopment of values such as good citizen- 
ship, human dignity, and respecf for the 
countiy. Most often,' however, systematic 



♦The origmpi lesson in the Analysis of Public 
Issues Program was designed to apply the 
analysis approach to values education. We 
have changed it to show how inculcation can 
be combined in subtle ways with o'ther ap- 
proaches. 
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procedures for attaining these goals arc not 
provided. 

The student curriculum and teacher re- 
source materfals in this chapter have been 
^classified as inculcation because they ap- 
pear tojpcus more on instilling certain 
values into students than on other pur- 
poses,^ch as, analyzing or clarifying val-' 
ues Unlike the vague curriculum guides 
mentioned above, these resources do ^con- 
tain 'specific activities. Most of the mate- 
rials an^yzed /Concentrate on values that 
most educators would regard as significant 
ones for persons to hold. Five sets of 
materials analyzed here have been de- 
veloped to teach a framework o^, values 
originally explicated by Lasavell a|id later 
adapted by Rucker. This La5sw8ll-Rucker 
value framework identifies eight values as. 
basic, universal human needs: affection, 
respect, skill, enlightenment^ power, 
wealth, well'bcing, and responsibility. 
Human Values in Education (Rucker et i 
1969) was the original teacher J 
explicating this program and The ^Miin 
Values Series (Steck- Vaughn) "^^jpTmx 
set of student materials desi^^pto de- 
velop those eight \d\\its. 'D^Coronado 
Plan Teacher's Guides i^sley 1974), 
Becoming Aware of ^mes (Simpson 
1973), and Valuing inW^ Family (Brayer 
and Cleary 1972) ^more recent, teacher 
resources based^^Wrthe Lasswell-Rucker 
value categori^^Although analysis in 
terms of the^pnt values is a vital part of 
each of t^^^materials, the purpose of 
such an^^^ is clearly to encourage stu- 
dents tp|pernalUe these values. 

OthB^roups of values have also been 
the^Mis of curriculum materials. Building 
B^f Bridges with Ben (Sunny Enter- 
^ 4ts) attempts to inculcate 11 pf Ben 
tanklin's 13 virtues, including frugality, 
/industry, humility, and -sincerity. Human 
^Values ih the Classroom (Hawley 1973), 
while urging some clarification of values, 
emphasizes the internalization of love, 
cooperation, trust, compromise, truth, dig- 
nity> joy» and reverence. The Character 
Education Curriculum (American Institute 
for Character Education) also manifests 
both clarification and inculcation. The 
major focus erf its objectives and activities 
clearly is to instill values such as being 



honest, sharing with others, and using, 
time wisely. A sound-slide program by the 
Center for Humanities attempts to in- 
culcate particular ideas about the inter- 
relationship between freedom and re- 
sponsibility. Finally a curriculum guide 
produced by the Dade County Public 
Schools, Values: Language /irts, presents 
certain models that will stimulate students 
to develop **an acceptably code , of ethical 
conduct. 'C, ' ^ \ 

In other materials the inculcation of cer- 
tain values is seco^ry tp other educa- 
tional objectiv^^pjfese materials, such as 
the Social S^^f Laboratc^ Units .(Sci- 
ence Rese^w^ssociates)*|pd PmM^ Is- 
sues S^^/(Xerox) arc nbl ^analyzed in 
this (sec Chapter tV, ANALYSIS) 
alU^^ they do attempt to inculcate the 
is of rational thinking, discussion, and 
^fentific investigation. Similarly, othisr 
programs such a§, Values Clarification 
(Simon et al. 1972) and Values in Action 
(Winston Press), deal primarily with the 
process of valuing and arc not included 
here (see Chapfer V, CLARIFICATION), 
despite their emphasis on certain specific 
values, such as awareness of emotions, 
solf-actualiiation, rational choice making, 
^d purposeful behavior. 
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Student:- Inculcation 



Title: BUILDING BETTER BRgXJES \VITH BEN 
Author: Blanche A. Leonard , 

Publisher: Sjinny Enterprises, 2700 Neilson Way, Suite 1521, P.O. Box 5688, Santa 
Monica, CA 90405 

Date: 1974 ^ \ ^ , 

t 

Grade Level: 4-8 ■ . - . . 

Mkterials and Cost: Student text and teacher 



Building Better Bridges with Ben is a 
.cKaracter-building program for upper 

* elementary and junior high grades; it can 
also be adapted for use with lower elemen- 

^ tary and secondary students. The materials 
arc based on Benjamin Franklin's list of 
13 virtues. The author feh the need for. 
such a program because of the state of 
"social upheaval and dissolving values 
that exists in our society, as well as the 
fact that children in school now will have 
"more options to choose from than any 
other generation." She feels that there is a 
need for "rededication to principles^and 

, values."^ Beginning with the belief that 
actions a^id decisions are determined by 
values and attitudes and also that attitudes 
cian be changed, this program attempts to 
inculcate li of Franklin's 13 virtues 
which, according to the author, will result 
in moral .living. Objectives focus on the 
adoption and diligent 4)ractice of these vir- 
tues. It is hoped that children will learn 
that "doing right is one of the most satis- 
fying experiences in life." 

The program consists of. a teacher's 
manual and a student book. The teacher's 
^ manual gives the rationale for tfie program 

* and includes* lesson plans, classroom ac- 
tivities, and background information on 
Benjamin Franklin. The student book is 
based on a 12-month calendar and includes 
illustrations, cartoons, wise sayings, and 
short readings. ^ 

The 11 virtues deah with are silence, 
order, resolution, frugality; industry, sin- 
, .cerity, justice, moderation, cleanliness, 
-tranquility, and humility. Among the ac- 
tivities intended to develop these virtues 
are keeping a calendar modeled after 
Franklin's b6ok, in which students main- 
tain a record of how they ar^racticing the, 
desired qualities; writing original "wise 



!s guide ($5.00) 

sayings," such as tho^e \n Poor Richard's 
Almanac, that illustrate virtues; making 
cartoons, similar to those by Norman' 
Rockwell, to illustrate the sayings; making 
up parables; and having contests based on 
what students have learned about the life 

^ and times of Benjamin Franklin. 

There art no suggestions for student 
evaluation apart firom the. activities. There 
is a degree of sex-role stercotjping in the 

. material. Many of Franklin's quotations 
reflect an old-fashioned, stereotyped view.- 
of a woman's role. For example, women 
arc referred to as the "softer sex" and 
their place is definitely seen to be in the 
home. This was undoubtedly the accepted 
opinion during Franklin's time, but no- 
thing has been done to bring the materials 
up to date concerning this matter. * . 

According to the publishers, the mate- 
rials have been informally tested in two 
California classrooms and the results of 
these fieldtests have been yery favorable. 

^•However, no details are available. 
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DESCRIPTIVE ? 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Gradt Letel 

K-3 

JL 4-6 
JL 7-8 

9-10 • 

11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide' 

A-V kit 

'Tests , • 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much 

JL Moderate 
Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers • 

JL Not mentioned 

Other r 



Time^.- 

Curriculum (2 or m 

years) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

MInicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks)-'^V> 

JL Supplementary 

Other: 



Pr^udicelStereotyping 
Much evidence s M 
Some evidence » S . 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 
Other: 



Medium Used 

JL Readings • 
JL Worksheets * 

Films 

Filmstrips 

Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies » 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student . 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

-iL Nothing provided 
Other: - 



Materials Evalua^n 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

JL Fieldtested after publicattc^n 

User feedback solicited 

Other: 

_ Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 
JL Inculcation 

Moral development 

Analysis 

Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 

JL Mcijor focus ^ 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

ProcesslContent Emphasis 

Process of valuing 

JL Content of valuing ^ 

Objectives , 
JL Stated specifically 

Stated generally 

Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 
= F 

Used or stressed occasion* 

ally =s O 
^-Z- Reading 
-Z- Writing* 

Class discussion' . 
Small-group discussion 

Games 

Simulations , 

Role playing 

Action projects 

o Other: P^^^y 
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Student: Inculcation 



Curriculum: CHARACTER EDUCATION CURRICULUM: LIVING WITH ME AND 
OTHERS 

PuSUsber: The American Institjite for Character Education, 342^ West Woodlawn, San 
Antonio, TX 78212 (Mailing address: P.O. Box 12617) 

Date: 1974 ^ „ ' 

Grade Level: K-5 * ^ J. ' 

Materials and Cost: Multimedia kit including teacHSr*s handbook, teachir^s guide, 
.posters, activity sheets, illustrations, and tests (each grade level — $16.95) 

r 

The Character Education Curriculum Is 
a kindergarten through fifth .grade progran\ 
designed to help childreii^'ittain certain 
affective objectives. The curriculum is 
primarily concerned with helping children 
attain a deep sense of self-worth and de- 
velop values clarification and decision- 
making skills. This rationale, as well as 
many of the suggested teaching strategies, 
objectives, and student activities, reflects 
the clarification, approach. However, the 
program aims to inculcate certain valu6s, 
su6h as honesty, generosity, kindness, tol- 
erance, courage, responsibility, and good 
citizenship. Throughout the program users 
wiil find a mixture of the two approaches. 
This is reflected in the lesson objectives. 
An example of the inculcation approach is 
an objective for the first grade: **students 
should exhibit politeness, helpfulness, 
generosity, and kindness to their peers and 
kdults in their classroom." On the other 
hand, there arc a number of clarification 
objectives, such as * 'students should be 
able to state alternative solutions to prob- 
lems and the consequences of each.*' 
Most of the objective_s seem to be of the 
inculcation variety. Suggested strategies 
and activities are, however, in many cases 
open ended. 

For each of the grade levels the program 
provides a teac!ier*s handbook or intro^uc 
tion to the curriculum, a teacher^s guide 
student worksheets, illustrationis, evalua 
tion instruments, and posters. [lihe mate 
rials are divided into units on tlhe follow 
ing topics: courage aifd convictions 
generosity, kindness, and helpfulness 
honesty and truthfulness; hopbr; justice 
and tolerance; use of time and talents 
freedom of choice; freedom of ipecch and 
citizenship; the right to be an' individual 



and ^ the right to equal opportunity and 
economic security. The teacher's guide 
contains specific objectives for each 
lesson, as well as a list of materials needed 
and lesson plans. At the ,end of ^ach unit 
there is a list of resource materials includ- 
ing books, films, filmstrips, and recprds 
for use. in the classroom. For the most, 
part, activities and questions tend to be 
open ended. For example, there are many 
**what would you do?" situations where 
students role play their own solutions. 
Many of the lessons, however, include 
leading questions or statements such as, 
**What arc some ways you can be more 
generous?" or **Tell the children that a 
good citizen is usually helpful and courte- 
ous. Have the children identify some; 
things they can do to be polite. . Post- 
ers are used in conjunction with the 
lessons in a variety of ways. Poster 
guidelines are provided for each grade and 
include such activities as problem solving, 
role playing, and creative art and writing. 
A * 'Freedom's Code" poster is also in- 
cluded for each grade level. It lists the 
standards of * 'Informed and Responsible 
Men of Good Will." 

Student evaluation sheets arc provided. 
They are intended to measure the extent to 
which students have reached specific ob- 
jective^ Having desired outcomes in 
mind, the developers have included an- 
swer sheets. The following are two sample 
test items: **You can choose to get angry 
at someone if that person does something 
you don't like. Do you feel good if you 
are angry? Yes ^r No?" Th^ answer is 
**No." **If you see Jerry doing something 
\yrong, you should: A. Ask Jerry not to do 
it, B. Hit Jerry, C. Forget about Jerry." 
The answer is **A." 
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The/irst editions of the curriculum were 
fieldtested by approximately ^ 5,000 
teachers. Feedback from these tests has 
been incorporated into the revis^ edi- 
tions. In the teacher's guide, th^re are 
suggestions for implementation and, teach- 
ing strategies that were received firom 
teachers who used the original program. 
The results of this study indicated that the 
**AICE character education program ap- 
parently had beneficial impact on students 
at the Kindergarten and third grade levels 
but no demonstrable benefit at grade six," 
The areas of most influence between ex- 
perimental and control groups in the early 
grades were honesty, trutltfulness, kind- 
ness-, generosity, and helpftilness. Reports 
of this study and copies of tRe instruments 



used are available from the developer upon 
request. , ♦ 

This prograrii was also evaluated in the 
. October 1974 issue of Thrust-d, publica- 
tion of the Association of California 
School Administrators (Burlingame, 
CaliiFomia). The character education mate- 
rials rated higher than Simon's values 
clarification, Kohlberg's moral develop- 
mcilt, and the Lifeline series on the four 
criteria used: **(1) affective as well as 
cognitive goals arc set; (2) adequate value 
specificity is attained; (3) the program is 
well designed for student comprehension, 
interest, and involvement;, and (4) the 
goals for teachers are meaningful and at- 
tainable." 



DESCRIPXrW? 
CHARACTERfSTICS 
Grade Level 

dL K-3 
JL 4-6 

7-8 

9-10 

11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Teachec g^iide 

A->Akit 

JL Tests 

Other: 

Time . 

JL Currltulum (2 or mbre 
years) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) • 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) 

Supplementary 

Other: 



Medium Used - ^ 

, Readings 

JL Worksheets 

. Films 

Filmstrfps 

Records or tapes 

JL Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much 

JL Moderate 
Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL'Not mentioned 

Other: 



PrejwUcelStereotyping 
Much eyidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic' 

Sexrole 

EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

. Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

JL Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

Nothing prdvid^ 

Other: 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available » A 

^ Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited. 

A OthcP: jo^'^n^l fcview 

Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 
JL Inculcation k . 

Mo ^development 

Analysis 

JL Clarification 

Action learning 

Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focus 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process /Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
JL Content of valuing 

Objectives 

JL Stated specifically 

Slated generally 

Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

=^F . 

Used or stressed occasion- 
ally = O 

^ Readirig 

-O. Writing 

vf- Clas? discussion 

^ Small-group discussion 

Games 

Simulations 

JL Role playing , 
Action projects 

O Othprr Aftwofk 

p listening 
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Student: Inculcation 



Title: FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY: A QUESTION OF VALUES 

Pabllsber: The Center for Humanities, Inc., Two Holland Ave. , White Plains, NY 10603 

Date: 1973 

Grade Level: 9-12 ' 

Materials and Cost: Audiovisual kit including 160 slides in 2 carousel cartridges, 2 
cassettes or 2 records, 1 teacher's guide, and 30 student activity cards ($104.50) 



Freedom ami Responsibility is^a two- 
part sound-slide program composed of il- 
lustrations from various works of litera- 
ture. It is designed to help students under*, 
stand and clarify the concepts of freedom 
and responsibility. Defming freedom as 
**the opportunity to malqe choices within 
limits,'* Ibis program stresses the inter- 
relationship between freedom and re- 
sponsibility. The developers^ believe that 
,the more freedom one has, the more re- 
sponsibility one has to others and to one- 
self ^ Thus, a central goal, is to demonstrate 
to students **that they become accountable 
to community, family, and self in direct 
proportion to the amount of freedom they 
have/; 

Part I focuses on freedom and shows 
how human potentialities are limited by 
* 'social and moral controls, physical 
necessities, natural law, and individual 
motivations.** This point is illustrated 
through various examples from literature, 
uiQluding The Grapes df Wrath/ Moby 
Dick, No Exit, and The Crucible, Captain 
Ahab, for instance, is seen to be a prisoner 
of his own compulsive revenge against 
Moby Dick. The ability and inability to 

^^ake choices is dramatized by John Proc- 
tor in Mi Her* s The Crucible and by Gar- 
cin in Sartre*s No Exit, Part 11 centers on 
the concept of responsibility! The conse- 
quences of accepting responsibility^ for 
one*s choices are demonstrated by aulhors 
such as Robert Frost, Ernest Hemingway, - 
and Eldridge Cleaver. The program con-, 
eludes by stressing that assuming re- 

. §ponsibility for one's; relatively free 
choices is an inevitability. . 

The teacher's guide for Freedom and 
Responsibility contains suggested discus- 
sion questions and research activities, in 
addition to full transcripts of the narrative. 
Inquiry questions focusing on the artistic 



content of particular slides Student 
activity cards containing ^ ve exercises re- 
lated ta the program arc also provided* 
Discussion questions reflect the analysis 
approach (**What kinds of freedoms did 
the Athenians value so highly?** **How do 
freedom and responsibility enter into the 
idea of revenge?**) and the clarification 
approach (**Do you feel that the re- 
sponsibility of preserving freedom is worth 
the price of one*s own, life?** **Do you 
feel you have to use a special talent or are 
you free not to?**). These seem directed, 
however, toward leading students to the 
major conclusions about freedom and re- 
sponsibility that the program emphasizes. 

According to the publisher, both pre- 
publication fieldtest data and informal 
teacher feedback were obtained. The re- 
sults, however, are not available. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACltRISTICS 
Grade Level 
K-3 

4^ ^ 

7-a 

JL 9-10 
^ 11-12 

Materiah 

JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 
JL A-V kit 
Tests 

Other: 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or more 

years) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1*3 weeks) 

JL Supplementary 

_ Other:^ r— 

^ *^ 
HHfedium Used 

Readings 

—1. Worksheets 
_. Films 

Filmstrips 

JL Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

JL Other: sik^s. 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

" -Much 

Moderate , . 

JL Very little 

Teacher Training 

_ Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Other: 



PrejudkelStereotyping ' 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

— Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

JL Nothing provided 
Other: 



activity cards 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

-L Fieldtested before publica* 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

JL^ User feedback solicited 

Other: 

Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS' 

Values Education Approach 

JL Inculcation 

Moral development 

JL. Analysis 
JL Clarification 

Action^ learning 

Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focus 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 

Process of valuing 

JL Content of valuing. 

Objectives 

Stated specifically 

JL Stated generally 
Not' stated 

Student Activities - 

Used or stressed frequently 
= F 

Used or stressed occasion* 
ally = O 

Reading 

_2- Writing 

JL Class discussion 

Small'group discussion 

Games 

Simulations ' 

Role playing / 

Action projects 

Other: 
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Student: Inculcation 



Curricixlum: THE HUMAN VALUES SERIES 

Titles: The Human Values Series Teaching Pictures^ (grade K), About Me (J), About You and 
Me (2), About Values (3), Seeking Values (4), Sharing Values (5), and Thinking with Values 
(6) 

Developers: Zclda Beth Blanchette, V. Clyde Amspiger, James A. Brill, and W. Ray 
Rucker- 

Publisher: Steck- Vaughn Company, P.O. Box 2028, Austin, TX 78767 
Dates: 1970, 1973 
prwdt Levels: K-6 

Materials and Cost: Student text ($5.43 each grade level), teacher's edition ($5.43 each 
grade level); eight 3' X 4* posters ($8.00); teacher's kit for levels K and 1 including 
pictures, rationale, lesson plans, and suggestions for value analysis of stories ($21.00) 



Reflecting an inculcation approach to 
values education, the Human Values 
Series provides ** specific examples of 
moral standards and ethical behavior that 
are compatible with the democratic view.*' 
Having identified eight value 
categories — affection, respect, well-being, 
wealth, power, rectitude, skills, and 
enlightenment — the developers specifically 
state objectives for each grade level that 
relate to the value categories described in 
the rationale. For example, in About You 
and Me, the story **The Big Dolphin's 
Friend" attempts to foster the values of 
respect and affection. 

Brief stories present personal value is- 
sues and problems related to the eight 
value categories. In Sharing Values, stu- 
dents who read ^* An Eye for an Eye** 
learn about rectitude and well-being. 
Focusing on the theme of justice, the story 
* 'demonstrates how ideas of'^right and 
wrong vary from one part of tl\e world to 
another.** The teacher*s edition suggests 
that the students be encouraged to express 
their own ^jinions about justice (judging 
or treating TtRers fairiy) after reading the 
story. Gen/rally, the stories for all grade 
levels end with a specified or implied 
moral. For instance, **That Guilty Feel- 
ing," a fourth-grade story, stresses two 
points: * 'dishonesty, in the long run, is too 
great a price to pay for a temporary en- 
hancement of affection** and **most 
people are eager to rorgive and to go out 
of their way to reward a penitent person.** 



Special training for using these mate- 
rials is available through woricshops spon- 
sored by the Value Education Consultaiits 
Clearinghousd, P.O. Box 947, Campbell, 
CA 95008. The materials provide lio 
evaluation assistance. Instruments, ho\^- 
ever, can be found in other sources: 
Ruckcr et al (1969, pp. 278, 281-85), 
Simpson Perception of Values Inventor^ 
(PVI), Gardner Analysis of Personality^ 
Survey (GAP), Murphy Inventory of Val^^ 
ues (MIV), and Values Inventory of Be-, 
havioral Responses (VIBR). These in- 
struments are available from Pennant Edu- 
cational Materials, 4680 Alvarado Canyoii * 
Rd., San Diego, CA 92120. \ 

The scries was systematically fieldtestcd \ 
before and after publication and some of 
the results are presented in the Learner 
Verification Report: The Human Values , 
Series, which is available from Steck- 
Vaughn. Two studies cited in that report , 
indicate that the fifth* and sixth-grade texts 
of this series were somewhat effective in 
increasing reading comprehension and 
atademic achievement. 
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DESCRIPnyE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 
JL K-3 
JL 4^ 

7-8 

9-10 

11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 

A.V kit 

Test^ 

JL Other: ^o^<^^^ 



PRECONDmONS 

Amount of Reading . 

JL Much' 

Moderate 

yery little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

Not mentioned 

X Other* ^^^'^^^^^ elsewhere 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or more 

years) 
JL Course (one^ear) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

JL Units (1-3 weeks)(each title) 

Supplementary 

Other: 



Prejudice/Stereotyping 
Much evident = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

Other: 



Medium Used 

JL Readings 

Worksheets 

Films 

fiimstrips 

Records or tapes 

JL Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: ^ 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

JL Inculcation 

Moral development 



~ A A"naly«;i«; 

Clarification 

' Action learning 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provisbn for Student 
Evaluation * 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

Nothing Provided 

X Other* elsewhere 

Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

JL Fieldtested after publication 

^ User feedback solicited 

Other: 



Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focus 

One of several concerns 

A minor^concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 

Process of valuing 

JL Content of valuing 

~X)bjectives 
JL Stated specifically 

? Stated generally 

Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 
= F 

. Used or stressed occasion- 
ally = O 

Reading 
HL Writing ^ 
^ Class discussion . > 

Small-group discussion ^ 

Games 

Simulations 

Role playing 

— :r Action projects, " 
Other: 



21 Student: Inculcation 



inculcation: 
teacher materials 



Becoming Aware of Values 24 

Coronado Plan: Teacher* s Guides 25^ 

Human Values in Education 26 

Human Values in the Classroom: Teaching for 
Personal and Social Growth 27 

Values: Language Arts 28 

Valuing in the Family: A Workshop Guide for Parents 29 



Teacher: Inculcation 



Thle: BECOMING AWARE OF VALUES 

Author: Bert K. Simpson 

Publisher: Pennant Educuional Materials, 4680 Alvarado Canyon Rd., San Diego, 
CA 92120 

Date: 1973 

Grade Levels: K-12 

Materials and Cost: Teacjher's guide ($4.95) 



Becoming Aware of Values brings to- 
gether a sample of the variety of educa- 
tional materials for all grade' levrfs that are 
based on the Lass well- Rucker value 
framework (I^gjier. et-^ l9'69). This 
framework idert^|^s'^^iglT^ values as uni- 
versal human n^i^ whidi all persons 
should possess, eri|aace,;arid share. with 
others. These are affection, respect, skill, 
enlightenment, influence, wealth, well- 
being, .and respqh^ibnhy. Three di- 
mensions of the val^ung process are iden- 
tified in this framewoiig developing within 
each person each of flitesc basic values or 
needs; ' participating iiv the sharing and 
shaping of the eight v^lies in other per- 
sons; and recognizing thfc ways in which 
others influence the sharing and shaping of 
these needs witliin oneself. Simpson em- 
phasized the need to instill through the 
educational system a strong sense of these 
eight values and intends that his guidebook 
will provide the principles, activities, and 
leads to other strategies and techniques 
necessary for applying this program in the; 
classroom. 

The guidebook is divided into three sec: 
tions. Section One discusses this concep-' 
tion of valuirtjg and its applications, di-^ 
mensions, principles, procedures, and the* 
overall processes. The author uses Ruck- 
er's Value Dcprivatioi^-Enhancement Con- 
tinuum to show the fluidity of the eight 
universal value areas (human needs). For 
example, a person can move from the 
point of alienation to intimacy in the affec- 
tion category, thus indicating a high de- 
gree of value enhancement. In an effort to 
demonstrate how to gain a balance of val- 
ues, five principles of valuing arc cited — 
enhancement and deprivation (gaining and 
losing), base and scope (instrumental and 
terminal values), the balanced life, the 
democratic goal (widespread sharing), and 



shaping and sharing one's values continu- 
ously. Various proce^ related to valuing 
arc also explained, including goal setting, 
problem solving, modeling, decision mak- 
ing, and active listening. 

Section Two presents and descrilies 
materials and activities based on |he 
Lasswell-Rucker value framework. T 
first part of the section discusses six games 
that haye been developed, including '*The 
Balanced Life in a Cru^l Cruel World,*' 
•Timao," and '*Value Bingo." .Each 
game is explained in terms of its basic 
purpose, central concepts, key procedures, 
and follow-up questions. The last part of 
Section Two presents activities related to 
each of the eight value categories ^d the 
interrelationships among the values. Some, 
value categories have lists of 14 to 20 
activities; others have Over 40. Several 
student worksheets are also provided. The 
activities include keeping a diary, choos- 
ing a secret friend and shovying'respect to 
that person, reading a story from the 
Human Values Series (sec preceding Stu- 
dent Materials section), discussing how 
one has been enhanced in or deprived of 
influence, and listing nine words that show 
well-being. 

Section Three consists of various kinds 
of data that the author hopes will be useful 
to teachers. A note to, the' principal de- 
scribes a way to involve the administrator 
in implementing this methc^ of valuing 
and provides guidelines for such im- 
plementation. A short description of four 
evaluation instruments th^t can be used to 
measure student growth in achieving the 
eight values is provided. Two lists con- 
clude the book. One classifies various 
children's books according to the eight 
values; the other identifies research studies 
related to this method of values education. 
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ritle: CORONADO PLAN: TEA-CHER'S GUIDES 
Ikveloper: Marvin L. Bensley *, ' ' 

Publisher: Pennant Educational Materials, 46,80 Alvarado Canyon Rd., San Diego, 
. CA 92120 

Date: 1974 

Grade Levels: K-12 

Materials and Cost: Teacher's guides, K-3, 4-6, 7-8,. 9-12 ($2.50 each), advertising 
guide ($1.50), set of all 5 books ($10.95) 



The Coronado Plan consists of four 
teacher's guides and one unit guide on 
advertising. It is designed to fuse drug 
abuse instruction with the valuing program 
based on the Lasswell-Rucker categories 
(Rucker et al. 1969). The Coronado Plan 
grew out of an attempt by educators in San 
Diego to find solutions to the problem of 
drug abuse prevalent in the ^middle-class 
suburb of Coronado, California. Conclud- 
ing that several factors contributed to the 
problem — home conflicts, peer group 
pressure, low self-esteem, and adver- 
tising — it was decided that increased 
communication and self-awareness were 
avenues for significant redirection. The 
teacher s guides were developed by mem- 
bers of the Coronado school community to 
provide guidelines for teachers to help stu- 
dents identify and develop certain values, 
goals, and ideals. The values arc the eight 
categories* of the Lasswell-Rucker 
framework, including affection, skill, en- 
lightenment, and weU-being. In addition, 
four other goals were identified: **develop 
a positive self-image," **provide oppor- 
tunities for decision making and learning 
problem-solving skills," and "understand 
[the] function and techniques of advertis- 
ing. 

The teacher's guides are divided into 
four books (K-3, 4-6, 7-8, 9-12). Each 
guide contains background information on 
the problems of today's youth, the re- 
lationship between valuing and drug 
abuse, and the liasswell -Rucker value 
framework. The njiajor section of each 
guide consists of lesson plans, including 
objectives, techniques, activities, and re- 
sources, designed ti integrate the teaching 
of this valuing projgram with the regular 
I ' 
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curriculunf. The K-3 guide, for examojc— 
is organized according to the five tiSsic 
goals of the Coronado Plan. To develop 
well-being, students are urged to **make a 
mural of a happy day or week." The 7''8 
and 9-12 guides, on the other hand, focus 
on subject areas, such as social studies, 
English, and science. Suggestions are 
made, for instance, on how to develop the 
eight values in a unit on post-World War I 
history. Student activities stressed 
throughout include reading, writing, dis- 
%U5^ion, role playing, and action projects. 
A supplementary guide on advertising is 
also available. It is designed to lead to an 
in-depth exploration of the many-faceted 
techniques of advertising. Such questions 
as *To whom is advertising aimed?" and 
**Why do people buy?" force a re- 
examination of the pattern of purchasing 
and consumption of goods and services. 

Several instruments to evaluate student 
grov^th in terms of the eight value 
categories were developed both as a part 
of this project in Coronado and out of 
dissei;tation work at*United States Inter- 
national University. Four of these 'are 
summarized by Simpson (1973). Work- 
shops for the Coronado program are con- 
ducted by Bensley and others through 
Value Education Consultants Clearing- 
house, P.O. Box 947, Campbell, CA 
95005. Reports of research studies related 
to the Coronado Plan are also available at 
prices ranging from $2.50 to $5.00 per 
report. 
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Title: HUMAN VALUES IN EDUCATION 

Authors: W. Ray Rucker, V, Clyde ijimspiger, and Arthur J. Brodbcct 
Publisher: Kendall/Hunt Publishing Co.. 2460 Kerpcr Blvd,, Dubuque, lA 52001 
Date: 1969 
GriideLevels: K-12 

Materials and Cost: Teacher's guide ($6.00) • 



Human Values in Education is the orig- 
inal teacher's text for incorporating the 
Lasswell-Rucker value framework into the 
educational program. That framework 
identifies eight basic values which the au- 
thors sec as universal human needs: affec- 
tion, respect, skill, enlightenment, power, 
wealth, well-being, and rectitude. The 
goal of this kind of values-oriented instruc- 
tion is to help students develop these val- 
ues and "distribute" them among other 
persons. "Suggested practices," accord- 
ing to the authors, "arc designed to con- 
tribute increasingly to the wide distribution 
of human values to all people who accept 
responsibility for participating in value 
sharing as the basis of a humanistic way of 
life." It is believed that participation in 
achieving wide access to these eight basic 
values will "contribute to the overriding 
objective of the free society — the realiza- 
tion of human dignity on a grand scale." 

This practice-oriented book is divided 
into four parts. The first p^rt defines the 
eight value categories and identifies 
numerous classroom practices that can 
contribute to the development and distribu- 
tion of each value. To share affection, for 
instanceu it is suggested that the teacher 
should always return a child's friendly 
greeting. Another is that "children who do 
not follow practices of fair play on.^the 
playground arc asked to play alone for 
awhile." The last chapter of Part I, **A 
Descriptive Science of Values," outlines a 
rationale. for using this method of value 
teaching. Topics discussed include the role 
of values in the social process, the relation 
between human dignity and child de- 
velopment, and the JmportanceScf ex- 
periencing alternatives in (Jrder to dwelop 
values. ^ 

The four chapters composing Part II, 
/*The Release of Learning Potential," dis- 



cuss and describe methods and techniques 
for promoting discipline and order in the 
classroom, enhancing self-image through 
development of the^eight human values, 
analyzing one's past experiences in terms ' 
of deprivation or enhancement of those, 
values, and extending this analysis into the 
appraisal of moods and feelings. Specific 
case studies of teachers and students and 
several coding instruments arc provided to 
illustrate these topics. 

In the third part, the authors define and 
illustrate the ways in which the systematic 
thinking required by this value framewo^ 
can be incorporate^^ in the process of prob- 
lem solving. "Five types of thinking are 
identified and stressed, goal (clarification 
of goal), trend (analysis and appraisal of ^ 
past events), condition (analysis of rel- 
evant existing conditions), projective 
(estimate of probable future de- • 
^velopments), and alternative (creating 
alternative ways of achieving the goal). 

Most of the last -part of the book is 
devj^ted to explaining and illustrating, with 
a case study, the prototype of a school that , 
adheres to scheme of value shaping 'and 
sharing. Interviews with teachers involved 
in such a projccftnake up most of Chapter 
12. Chapter 13, "Transforming the In- 
dividual^" focused on the personality de- 
velopment of children in terms of value 
deprivation and emphasizes that the goal 
of a democratic school is to develop 
"multi-valued individuals" who arc en- 
dowed ^ith all eight basic values. Pro- 
cedures and instruments for evaluating 
growth toward this "multi-valued person- 
ality" arc discussed and provided in the 
final chapter. 
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Title: HUMAN VALUES IN THE CLASSROOM. TEACHING FOR PERSONAL ANCf 
SOCIAL GROWTH 

Aotbor: Robert C. Hawley 

Publisher: 'Vacation Research Associates, Box 767, ^herst, MA 01022 
Date: 1973^ ^ " 
Grade levels: K- 12 

Materials and Cost: Teacher's guide ($3.75) 



Human Values in the Classroom 
suggests how teachers can teach basic val- 
ues such as love, trust, interdependence, 
dignity, and joy as survival skills. Stress- 
ing the need to shift from a competitive, 
divisive value system to a cooperative, 
_unifying one, the author believes that 
schools can and should play a significant 
role in facilitating this. change. The 
teacher's role is to create opportunities, in 
which students n(iay practice and acquire 
skill in those values and to be a genuine 
model of the values he or she holds. The 
, ultimate goal of education, according to ^ 
the author, is to help students achieve 
* 'social self-acluaJizdtion.** 

The book Is divided into three parts, 
The^fifst disc&sses briefly ihe relationship 
between human values and needs and edu 
cation. It emphasizes values as survival 
skills. Maslow's hierarchy of needs is then 
explained and discussed as a basis for 
defining personal-sociaf growth. 

Part Two presents a sequence of teach- 
ing concerns that the author has found 

- useful to consider in planning lessons, u * 
nits, and programs that focys on teaching 

^ human values.^ Each chapter in, this part 
treats one of the following concerns: orien- 
tation (**Why ,have we all gathered 
here?"); community-building (**How,can 
we get to know each*other better so that 
we can work together better?"); achieve- 
jnent motivation (**What arc our goals?.** 
J|^*What procedures and conditions Art 
/ needed?**); open communication (*iHow 
can we communicate more opcnl>| and 

- understand each other better?**); informa- 
tion* seeking^ gathering, and sharing 
(**What do we know and what do we waht 
to know?**); valufe exploration and clarifi- 
cation- C'WHat do we value?** **What 
choices can^we make which will reflect 



our values?**); and planning for change 
(**How do we want to change?** **How 
can we decide which alternatives and 
which resources to use?** **Ho^ can we ' 
act on our decisions?!*). HSSSt^oJjapter con- 
tains general comments and specific 
suggestions for implementing each stdp in 
the sequence of concerns. In Chapter Vn, 
for instance, the author identifies and ex- 
plains ways to communicate supportively- 
rather than negatively. These include 
being descriptive rather than evaluative, 
cooperative rather than controlling, and 
provisibhal rather than certain. ^ 
**Part Three: Notes on Teaching for 
Personal and Social Growth*** is composed 
of short essays containing ideas and 
suggestions on, a variety of topics related 
to teaching human values. These topics are 
grades and evaluation, discipline and 
classroom control, utilization of space in 
the classroom, creative thinking, role play- 
ing, the authoritarian personality, and 
means' and .«nd values. The appendices 
include suggestions for further reading, ah 
instrument for rating the openness of a 
teacher*s communication behavior, and a 
conversation among teachers and the au- 
thor concerning experiences in applying 
some of<. the techniques described in the 
book. 
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r^ticit^r^;Jiiculcation 



Title: VALUES: LANGUAGETj^M^TS . ' 

Aothpn Richard B. Hargraves' . 

rtblKiier: Divisiou of BistruCtion, Dade Counfy Public Schools, Miami, FL (available 
. pffly through ERIC— see Materials and Cost belowi ^• 

Date: 1971 ^ 

*<;radc Levels: VAl , ' . * 



Materials and Cost: Curriculum ^ide available only^fipom ERIC Docimient Reproduction 
Service, Box 190, Ariingtoh, VA 22210 (order ED 064 738: microfiche— $.76, 
xerography— ^1.95 plus postage). / ' ^ • - . • 



Values: Language Arts is a junior and 
senior high scho51 curnculum guide for a 
nine- week course aimed at helping the* 
smdent identify, understand, and develop 
a personal value system. After examining 
a wide range of pertinent literature, ^the 
student should be able to synthesize .vari- 
ous concepts and modes that the aqthor 
feels are beneficial in the establishment of 
one's own systeip of values. The purpose, 
according to the author, is not to attempt 
to regiment smdent moral behavior, but 
rather to present through literanire "mod- 
els foT smdy and emulation" that will 
motivate smdents to develop ^.an accept- 
able code of ethical conduct." The authors 
recognize that such a code 5houl3 cohtain 
certain universal^ values thaf serve as 
guides to conduct in our society. Nine 
performance objective^ ^fot tl)eg:ourse ^are 
gyen: (I) '^'the cgrisidefation of a positive 
iself-concept"; (2) "the differentiation be- 
^een tolerant ahd . intolerant *acts"; (3) 
^^,t^he investigation of the role of mental 
pjeparwlness"; (4) "the generali^iation of 
the importance of freedom based on per- 
sonal independence"; (5) "the synthesiza- 
tion of the concept [of] justice based or? 
truth and reconciliation"; (6) "the demP^i 
oijstfation of a developing awareness of ^ 
"aesthetics"; (7) "the identification of the 
variables, of good and evir^.(8) ",the 
examination of the role ^f^gion"; and 
(9) "the proposral of reasons for- attaining ^ 
social tranquility fostered by peace and 
iKyiviolence." 

Each week's sttidy focuses on one of the 
nin^ performance objectives. • Suggested 
learning activities include reading, view- 
ing films,, taking field trips, completing 
va^ue sheets, role playing, discus^g, and * 



participating in projects. There are at least 
seven of these various activities, and 
sometimes as many as '22, for each of the 
nine objectives, allowing teachei;s to 
choose those suitable to the interests, 
needsi, and abilities of their own particular 
students. Various literary works, including 
Siddhartha, Raisin in Ihe iSun, Walden, 
and Arme Frank: The Diary of a Young 
Girl, are suggested as possible course 
readings. In addition, a major portion of 
the course outline is composed of a listing of 
student and teacher resource materials for 
possible use with the course. 



.; Title:- VALUING THE FAMILY: A WORKSHOP GUIDE fOR PARENTS 
Authors: Herbert O. Brayer and Zella W. Cleary 

Publisher: Pennant Educational Materials, 4^80 Alvarado Canyon Rd., San Diego, 
CA 92120 . 



Date: 1972 ' 
Levels: K42 



Materials and Cost; Parent Vtcacher'3 guide ($3.95) 



Vaiuing in the Family is a^ workshop 
gSSSe^appropriate for use with teachers 
and, especially^, paF€iiu/"It is designed to 
help parents inf^fepient the valuing pro- 
cess in the h^e, encouraging respect and 
self-esteem in family relations." Although 
intended to aid parents in understanding . 
their .children's needs and in devising 
methods to meet those needs, the gijide 
also included methods through which par- 
ents can better understand tfiemsclves. 
Structured in cookbook fashion, the book 
is intended for busy parents who need 
ready access to a reference but do not want 
to be burdened with theory. The purpose,, 
of the guide is to help parents begin new 
pattems of conununication and activity 
with their childreff. The authors do not 
believe that a complete change of family 
procedure is lequired, but'they Emphasize 
ways parents can utilize ordinary, daily 
family contact to develop mutual affection 
and respect. 

The book contains nine chapters, eight 
of which focus on the values identified by 
Rucken and his colleagues (Rucker et al, 
1969). The introductory chapter discusses 
the guidelines and problems^ encountered 
by the authors in conducting family drug 
abuse workshops- using this valuing ap- 
proach. Ch^ter Two, *'Affcction,"'^deals 
with ways to establish and maintain a deep 
sense of emotional security, caring, love, 
and congeniality in all phases of individual 
and group life. * 'Respect, V Chapter 
Three, lists ways of achieving a rec- 
ognized social role and self-esteem with-' 
out fear of undeserved deprivation or 
penalties from others. Chapter Four, * 'En- 
lightenment, ' ' suggests methods for provid- 
ing each child the opportunity to learn, in- 
quire, and discover truth in many everyday, 
situations. Chapter Fiye, ''Skill," is aimed 



at helping the parents to encourage their 
children to develop talents to the limits of 
their ability, both at home and in the com- 
munity. "Power," Chapter Six, discusses 
means of participating in and influencing 
important ctecision making within the family 
and when working with others. "Wealth," 
Chapter Seven, focuses upon getting the 
young person to understand the economics 
of life. "Well-Being," the eighth chapter, 
deals with attainment and maintenance of a 
high (^gree of^mental and physical health. 
'Finally, "Rectitude" has to do with at- 
titudes and standards of behavior such as 
honesty, juM:e, and compassion. 

Each chapter consists of an outline of 
specific activities through which the de- 
sired values may be enhanced. For exam- 
ple, to develop the value of power in 
young jieoplc, the parents arc urged to 
allow their children to participate actively 
"in making important decisions affecting 
their life in and with the family.'^ These 
decisions could include family chores, 
friends, clothes, hobbies, and pets. As 
children mature, the authors suggest that 
the range, nature, and importance of their 
decisions^be increased. ' 
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The moral development approach is ba^cd 
on the theory and research of cognitive 
developmental psychologists such. as Jean 
Piaget and Lawrence Kohlberg. The fifst 
section of this .chapter explains this ap- 
proach by» elaborating on its basic 
rationale, purpose, teaching methods, and 
instructional model. A sample learning ac- 
tivity from a recent educational project 
based on Kohlberg's work is also pro* 
vided. The materials and programs that 
apply the moral development approach are 
discussed and analyzed. These include five 
sets of student materials and four teacher 
resources. 



Explanation 

of the Approach 

RaHonaU and Purposi.Thc moral reason- 
ing approach to values education attempts 
to stimulate students ta develop 'more 

. complex moral reasoning patterns through 
successive- and sequential stages. Pro- 
ponents of this approach do not use the 
term valuing and do not define the term 
values. The emphasis on reasoning and 

^ thinking, however, indicates that values 
are conceived to be cognitive moral beliefs 
or concepts. This approach focuses primar- 
ily on moral values, "sUch as fairness, jus- 
tice, equality, and human dignity. Other 
types of values (social, personal, and 
aesthetic) are usually not considered.* 



^ Kohlberg's (1966, 1972) theory of 
moral development is the one most fre- 
qifehtly used to provide a rationale for this 
approach. Expanding on Piaget's,(l962) 
clinical studies of moral judgment in chil- 
dren and conducting his own extensive, 

, cross-cultural research, Kohlberg has for- 
mulated a three- level, six- stage theory of 
the development of moral rea^ning;t 

. Preconventional f^vei^-At this level the 
child is .responsive to 'such rules and labels 
as good or bad and right or wrong! He 
interprets these labels in purely physical or , 
hedonistic terms: If he is bad, he is 
punished; if he is good, he is rewarded. 
He also interprets the j^ibels in terms of the 
physical power of those who enunciate 
them — parents, teachers and other adults. 
The level comprises the following two 
stages: < 



♦Recently, however, a colleague of liohlberg, 
Robert Selman, has postulated a theor/ of so- 
cial reasonthg (''perspective taking'') and has 
developed curriculum materials to help stu- 
dents progress through four stages of social 
development (Selman e/ af. 1974). Because this 
program is similar to programs based on 
kohlberg's work and because there are few 
materials that reflect the moral development 
approach, the social reasoning resources have 
been included in this chapter. 

tFrom "Unders'tandine the Hidden Cur- 
riculum," by Lawrence Kohlberg with Phillip 
Whftten. Reprinted by special permission of 
Learning, The Magazine for Creative Teaching, 
, December 1972, © 1972 by Education Today 
Company, Inc., 530 University Avenue, Palo 
Alto, California 94301, 
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Stage 1: punishment and obedience 
; orientation. The physical consequences 
of action detennine its goodneis or bad- 
ness regardless of the human! meaning 
or value of these consequences. Avoid* 
ance of punishment and unquestioning;^ 
deference to power are valued in their * 
' own right, not in tenns of respbct for an. 
unclerlying moral order ^ppbrted by 
punishment and authority, ^e. latter . 
being stage 4. ] j ^ 

Stage 2: instrumental relativist orienta- ' 
;: tion. Right action consists of tiat which' 
instrumentally satisfies one*s o|wn needs ' 
and occasionally the needs of others. 
Human relations arc viewed in terms^ 
similar to thosb of the marketplace.' 
Elements of fairness, of reciprocity and ^ 
equal sharing«are present^ but. th^ are 
always interpreted in a pragmatic way. 
- Reciprocity is a matter of "you scratch ^ 
my back and Til scratch yours,** not of 
loyalty, gratitude or justice. ^ 
Conventional Level^^M this level mam* 
taining the expectations of the individual* s 
family, group or nation is perceived as 
valuable in its own right, reg^less of 
irmnediate and obvious consequences. The 
attitude is one not only of conformity to 
the social order but of loyalty |to it, of 
actively maintaining, supporting, and jus- 
tifying the order, and of identifying with 
the persons or group involved in it. This 
level comprises Ae followmgiwo stages: 

Stage 3: interpersonal concordance or ' 
**good boy -nice girl" orientation. Good 
behavior is that which pjease^ or helps 
others and is apfjrovcd by them. There 
is much conformity to stereotypical ^im- 
ages of what is majority or * natural^* 
behavior. Behavior is frequently judged 
^by intention: "He means well**. be- 
"comes importanr, and one earns ap- 
proval by being nice.** , 

Stage 4: **law and order** orientation. 
Authority, fixed rules and th^^mainte- 
* nance of the social order are valued. 
Right behavior consists of doing one*s 
duty, showing respect for authority and 
maintaining the social order for its own 

sake. i 

^ — • 

PostconvenHonal Level^Ai this level there 
is a clear effort to reach a personlal defini- 
tion of moral values — to' define principles 
that have validity and application apart 
from the authority of groups oii persons 
and apart from the individual*s own iden- 
tification with these ^ups. This- level 
again has two sta^&K . ^ 

Stage 5: sociaUcontr^t ^galistic orien- 
tation. Generally, tillage h^ utilita- 
rian overtones. Rtgfi^Rfllp^endsrto b^^ 
defined in terins oi^ene^* individual 
rights and in temwof standards tiiat 



\ 

have been critically examined and 
agreed upon by^tiie whole society. 
Tnere is a clear awareness of the im- 
portance of , personal values and opin- 
ions and a corresponding en^hasis on 
procedural rules for reaching consensus. 
Other tiian that which is constitutionally 
and democratically agreed upon, right is 
a matter of personal values and opmion. 
The result is an emphasis both upon the 
"legal point of view** and uppn the 
^possibility of making rational and so- 
""cially desirable changes in tiie law, 
rather than freezing it as in "law zsid 
order** s|age 4. Outside tiie legal realm, 
free agreement is tiie binding element of 
obligation. This is the "ofticial*' moral- 
ity of the U. S., government and the 
Constitution. 

Stage 6'r universal ethicaUprinciple 
orientation. Right is defmed by tiie con- 
science tXi accord witii^self-chos^ ethi- 
cal principles, which in tum are based 
on logic^ comprehensiveness, uni- 
versality, and consistency. These prin- 
ciples are abstract and ethical (the gold- 
en rule, the categorical imperative); 
they are not concrete moral rules like 
tiie Ten Commandments. At heart, 
these, are universal principles of Justice, 
of the reciprocity and equality of human 
rights, and of respect for tiie dignity of 
human beings as individual persons. 

Kohlberg has identified 25 •*basic moral 
concepts'* tiiat he uses as the foundations 
for formulating hypothetical moral di- 
lemmas posed to research subjects. 
Kohlberg*s '(19i66, pp. 8-9) explication of 
how a child at each stage would define one 
of these concepts (the "value of human 
life**) clarifies tiie differences among his 
six stages: 

Stage I: The value of a human life is 
confused witii tiie value, of physical ob- 
jects and is based on tiie social status or 
physical attributes of its possessor. 

Stage 2: The value of a human life is sein 
as instrumental to tiie satisfaction of tiie 
i^eeds of its possessors or of otiier persons. 
Stage 3: The value o^a human life is 
based on tiie empatiiy and affection of 
family members and, others towards^ its 
possessor. 

Stage 4: Life is conceived as sacred in 
terms of its place in a categorical moral or 
religious order of rights and duties* 
Stage 5: Life is valued botii in terms of its 
relation to community welfare and in 
terms of life being a universal ^ human 
. right. ^ ■ ^ 
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Stage 6. Belief in ^e sacredness of human 
life as representing a universal human , 
value of respect for the individual. 

Several other theorists, such as *Bull 
(1969) and Perry (1970), have posited 
siniilar schemes of moral development. 
These, however, have not been applied as 
.directly to education as has Kohlberg*s 
theory, and they will not be considered 
Here. Moreover, regardless of the specific 
differences among these theorists, they 
share with Kohlbcrg several common be* 
liefs about the nature of ncioral develop- 
ment: 

1) there exist structural bases within each 
, person that determine how he or she 

will perceive a value. 

2) These bases develop in a sequential 
series of stages. No stage may be skip- 
ped. 

3) Some persons go faster and farther 
through the stages than others. o 

4) Movement, from stage to stage is a 
long-term process. Progression is not 
automatic, but dependent upon the per-^^ 
son*s interaction with the environment. 

5) The general direction of this movement 
is* fipom no morality to 'socjal morality 
to autonomous morality. " ^ 

6) .All persons in all cultures develop 
. through these stages. 

7) M(3ra] reasoning is related to moral 
behavior^* ■ . 

In addition to these beliefs, Kohiberg con- , 
tends that students can comprehend rea- 
soning patterns one stage below and one 
stage above their own level and that expo- 
sure to ^the next higher stage of moral 
reasoning is essential for enhancing moral 
development. Furthermore, Kt)hlberg 
^'(1966, p.l9) contends th^t movement from 
one stage to another involves not instilling 
an external value (as in inculcatipn) but 
encouraging the formation, of value pat- 
terns toward which the students are . 
already tending. 

The view of human nature reflected in 
the rationale for this approach seems to be 
similar to that manifested in the ideas of 
Erikson, Loevinger,j and other de- 
velopmental psychologists.! In contrast to 
the inculcation approach, the moral de- 




velopment approach views the person as 
an active initiator and a reactor^within the 
context of his or her environment. The 
^individual cannot fully change the envi- 
ronment, but neither can the environment 
fully mold the individual. A person's ac- 
tions ane the result of his or her feelings, 
thou^ts, behaviors, and experiences.. 
Although the environment can determine 
the content of one's experiences, it cannqt . 
determine its form. Genetic structures^ 
already inside the person, are primarily 
responsible for the way in which a person 
internalizes that content, and organizes 
and transforms it into personally meaning 
fyl data.tt 

Teaching Methods, The technique most . 
characteristic of the moral development 
approach is to present "a hypothetical or 
factual value dilemnfk story which is then 



*Some of these contentions are disputed by 
other psychologists, especiallv those of a non- 
developmental orientation, specifically, con- 
tentions 6 and 7 are the most controversial, 
but 2 has also been criticized as too rigid. 

tThese theorists postulate that human growth 
occurs in sequential stages of development. 
. Some psychologists have attempted to formu- 
late developmental theories of the entire per- 
sonality. Such theorists are usually termed e^o * 
development theorists. Sjullivan et al. (1957) 
and Loevinger et al. 1)970} are examples. Other 
developmental psychologists seem to have 
concentrated oiv^specific aspects of human 
growth: Piaget^ (Inhelder and Piaget 1958)— 
intellectual deveiopment; Erikson (1950)— 
psycho*sexual development, Harvey, Hunt, 
and Schroder (1961) — conceptual develop- 
ment; and Peck and Havlghurst (I960)— 
character development. Those theorist^ who 
have concentrated on value development have 
been called moral development theorists, and 
these include McDougall (1908), Piaget (1%2), 
Kohiberg (1966), and W. G. Perry (197()). 

ttCeneraljy, this yiew of human nature can be 
termed interactive, in contrast to reactive or 
active conceptions of the, jserson. the moral 
development theory of human nature, how- 
ever, can be distinguished from the interactive 
conception of human nature which underlies , 
the action learning approach to value's educa* 
tion (see Chapter vl). Although interaction be- 
tween person and environment is seen as fun- 
damental in both conceptions, the moral de- 
velopment theory can conceive' of the person, 
with his. or her innate cognitive and moral 
structures, as separate from the environment 
or society. The theories underlying the action 
learning approach, on the other hand, con* 
tend that the person can not be defined out of 
his or her environmental or societal context. 
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discussed in small groups. Through a short 
reading, filihstrip, or film, students are 
presented with a story involving one or 
mor& characters confronted with a moral 
dilemma. . Students arc urged to state a 
, position on what the person in the story 
shoulddo, to provide reasons for this posi- 
tion, and to discuss these reasons with 
others. Kohlberg*s research indicates that 
exposing students to higher levels of rea- 
soning through group discussion stimulates, 
them to reach the next stage of moral 
development. 

. Galbraith and Jones (1975) have ex- 
perimented with many moral dilemma 
Exercises in the classroom as part of a 
project at Carnegie-Mellon University. 
They have, concluded that, three variables 
are crucial to an effective group discussion 
of a moral dilemma, and thus, to the 
enhancement of moral development in stu- 

. dents. These are (1) a story that presents 
**a real conflict for the central character," 

, includes **a number of moral issues for 
consideration," and ''generates dif- 
ferences of opinion among students about 
the appropriate response to the situation"; 
(2) "a leader who can help to focus the 
discussion on moral reasoning"; and (3) 
*'a classroom climate which encourages 
snidents to express their moral reasoning 
freely" (Galbraith and Jones 1975, p. 18). 

Instructional ModeL A sequential in^ 
structional model to help teachers use this 
approach to values education has also been 
formulated in the Carnegie-Mellon project.* 
The version presented below has been 
adapted from Galbraith an^ Jones (1975, 
pp.^ 19-22): 

1) Confronting a moral dilemma 

a) Introduce the (iilemma. 

b) Help students to define the terms 
used in the dilemma. 

c) State the naUire of the dilemma. 

2) Stilting a position on the original or 
alternative dilemma 

a) Help students establish their in- 
dividual positions on the action. 

b) Establish the class response to the 
position on the action. (If there is not 

\ enough conflict, introduce an alterna- 
tive dilemma.) > . 



c) Help snidents establish the reasons 
for their individual positions* 

3) Testing the reasoning for a position on 
the moral dilemma 

a) Select an. appropriate strategy for 
grouping the students (small groups 
consisting of students who agree on Ihe 
action but for different reasons or small 
groups of students who do not agree on 
the action). 

b) Help students examine individual 
reasons with the group or class. 

c) Ask probe questions to elicit addi- 
tional reasoning about the moral prob* 
lem or to focus .on a particular issue 
involved in the dilemma. 

d) ET^amine reasons as they relate to 
the probe questions. 

4) Reflecting on the reasoning 

a) Ask students to summarize , the dif- 
ferent reasons that they have heard. 

b) Encourage the students to choose 
the reason that they feel represents the 
best response to the moral dilemma. ^ " 

c) Ask snidents if they believe there is 
a best answer for this problem. 

d) Add any additional reasons that did^ 
not occur from sOident discussions; 
these should be added not as the 
"best" reasons but as additional rea- 
sons to ponder. 

Illustrative Learning Activity. This ac- 
tivity has been adapted and condensed 
from Galbraith and Jon6s (1975, pp. 18- 
21). The teacher hands out a short reading . 
eijtitled "Helga's Dilemma" and in- 
troduices it in such a way that it relates to 
recent classwork. The snidents read the 
passage. 

HELGA'S DILEMMA 

Helga and Rachel had grown up together. 
They were best fnends despite the fact that 
Helga's family was Christian and Rachel's 
was Jewish. For many years, this religious 
difference didn't seem to ni^tter much in 
Germany, but after Hitler seized* power, 
the situation changed. Hitler required Jews , 
to wear armbands with the Star of David 
on them. He began to encourage his fol* 
lowers to destroy the property of Jewish : 
, people 'and to beat them on the street. 
Fmaliy, he began to arrest Jews and deport 
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them. Rumors went around the city that 
^ many Jews were being killed. Hiding Jews 
^ for whom the Gestapo (Hitler's secret 
police) was looking was a serious crime 
and violated a law of the German govern- 
ment. 

One night Helga heard a knock at the 
door, when she opened it» she foUnd 
Rachel on the step huddlbd in a dark coat. 
Quickly Rachel stepped inside. She had 
been to a meeting, she said, and when she 
> returned home, she had found Gestapo 

members all around her house. Her par- 
ent and brothers had already been t^en 
away. Knowing her fate if tht Gestapo 
caught her, Rachel ran to her ofd friend's 
house. 

^ Now what should Helga do? If she nimcd 

Rachel away, the Gestapo would evenm- 
ally fmd her. Helga knew that most of the 
Jews who were sent away had been killed, 
and she didn't wan| her best friend to 
share that fate. But hiding the Jews broke 
the law. Helga would risk her own secu- 
nty and that of her family if she thee} to 
/ hide Rachel. But she had a tiny room 

behind the chimney on the third floor 
wherPRacheP might be safe. 

Question: Should Helga hide Rachel? 

The teacher helps students , to define 
terms that might need explanation. Then 
he or she helps the class to establish the 
nature of the dilemma (Should Helga hide 
her long-time Jewish friend, Rachel, from 
the Nazi Gestapo or turn her away?). The 
students are^then asked what Helga should 
do and why. Some may believe Helga 
should hide her friend; others may believe 

^. she should turn Rachel over to th^^ Gcs- ' 
tapo. Students niay also disagree about the 
reasons, while agreeing about the action. 
For example, one student might believe 
that Helga should tell the Nazis because 
she might get- into trouble if she doesn't 
(this is Stage 2 reasoning). Another might 
support the same action because*Helga has 
an obligation to protect her family (Stage 

. 3) or to obey the .laws of the govemment 

• (Stage 4). 

The teacher then divides the class into 
seyeral discussion groups, each composed 
of members who agree on Helga's action 
but disagree on the reasons. The teacher 
moves from group to group to facilitate 

. discOssion and to keep the focus on moral 
reasoning rather than on less important 
^details. In order to do this, the teacher 



might propose alternative dilemmas. (For 
, examply suppose Helga had only met 
Rachel ^nce and dM not know her well. 
What should sh? do then?) Or the teacher 
could pose other probe questions such as, 
Should a person' ever risk the welfare of 
relatives .for the wejfare of friends? Why? 
Through discussion and reflection, stu-^ 
dents arc encouraged to express a reason- 
able value position rather that to come to a 
consensus by adopting other points of 
view. **When a good moral discussion 
class ends," wrote Galbraith and Jones 
(1975, p. 15), "students should feel that it 
is incomplete. They should leave the class- 
room still wondering about the best re- 
sponse to a difficult moral problem." 

This sample lesson has been condensed 
for the purposes of illustration. Educators 
interested in using the moral development 
approach should consult the materials cited 
in the next section. 

Materials and Programs. Efforts to im- 
plement the moral development approach 
began as part of several research studies 
includuig one by Blatt (1969). His original 
curriculum, usedMn Sunday schools and 
public-high schools, consisted of a battery 
of written moral dilemmas and a few 
probe questions to stimulate thought. Re- 
, cent curriculum development in this area 
^ has produced more effective use of other 
media, including films, filmstrips, and 
records. The approach has also been im- 
plemented at the elementary level and in 
some prison education programs as well 
(Kohlberg et al. 1973). A recent effort has 
been established by the Center for Moral 
Development and Education at Harvard 
University to coordinate, Communication 
among those involved in teaching and re- 
search in moral education. In addition to 
publishing a newsletter. Developmental 
Moral Education^ the Center has instituted 
an attempt to create a NationaltConsortium 
, in Moral Education to help establish vari- 
ous moral education centers and project 
clusters throughout North America. 

A concise review of materials and pro- 
grams based on Kohlberg's theory of 
moral reasoning is presented by. Rest 
(1^74,pp.,2S(r.51): ' 

Kohlberg and his students have jnade a 
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number of additional innovations which 
have extended the original program ideas 
and materials ... A moral education 
course for college undergraduates included 
not only the discussion-of-dilemmas for- 
mat but al^, readings and discussions of 
classic moral philosophers . . . , thus 
extending the resources available in the 
curriculum . . . The Moral Education 
Project of the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education is an ongoing research and 
development project for curriculum mate- , 
rials, teaching methods, teacher training, 
apd theory elaboratidn. This ambitious, 
broad-gauge enterprise has set up moral 
education programs in elementary and 
high schools' in Canada and has published 
books containing many practical sugges- 
tions and possible topics and materials for 
moral education '. . . 

In the pages that follow, we have 
analyze^ nine moral development re- 
sources. First things: Values (Guidance 
Associates), a'filmstrip series for elemen- 
tary students, was the first published set of 
student materials directly based on 
Kbhlberg's work. Thi| was 'followed by 
First Things: Social Reasoning (Guidance 
Associates), curriculum materials based on 
the theoi^of social reasoning (* 'perspec- 
tive thinking") developed by a colleague 
of KoT^berg, Robert Selman. Both of 
these resources contain teacher training 
components, in addition to these mate- 
rials, the recently revised version of the 
Holt Social Studies Curriculum (Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston) has incorporated 
moral dilemma objectives and activities 
based on Kohlberg's theory, as well as 
some values clarification goals and ques-' 
tions. Photo Study Cards: Meaning and 
Values (Greenhaven Press) also uses both 
the moral development *and clarification 
' appro aches^ ecause of the lack of mate- 
^FialfT^ftecung the former approach and a 
multitude of clarification resourcesr, these * 
analyses have been included in this chap- 
ter. Simflarly, Moral Reasonings one of 
the unit booklets of the Public Issues 
Serjes (Xerox), is included in this chapter 
si^ it also* focuses on moral reasoning. 
<^,vTOie teacher resources analyzed include 
How} to Assess the Moral 'Reasoning of 
Students (Porter anjl Taylor 1972), a guide^ 
to evaluating moral development; Getting 
It Together (Mattox 1975), a guidebook 



for leading group discussions of moral 
dilemmas; and the teacher training kits that 
accompany First Things. A training man- 
ual for teaching the Kohlberg moral di- 
lemmas has been developed at Carnegie- 
Mellon University. This woric has not been 
analyzed because the final version was not 
available in time. The training manual will 
be completed and published by Giieenha- 
ven Press early in 1976. ' 
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Curriculum^ FIRST THINGS: SOCIAL REASONING \ 

Titles: How Can You Work'Things Out?; How Wpuld\u FeelTtHow Do You Know 
What's Fair?; How Do You Know What Others Will Do?; and A Strategy for Teaching 
Social Reasoning 

Developers: Robert L. Selman, Diane F. Byrne, and Lawrence Kohlberg 
Publisher: Guidance Associates, 757 Third Ave., New York, NY 10017 , 
Date: 1974 ' 

Grade Levels: 1-5 . ' 

Materials and Cost: 5 audiovisual kits, each induding filmstrips, records or cassettes, 
and teacher's guide (with records — $19.50 each,' with cassettes— $21.50 each) 



First Things: Social Reasoning is a* 
series of sound-filmstrip programs de- 
signed to help elementary students im-^ 
« prove and use their ability to reason about 
social interactions. The programs are 
based on the psychological theory that a 
chfld's ability to reason develops through a 
sequence of universal stages. According to 
Selman, as a child reaches each new stage 
of Social reasoning, he or she develops a 
new theory about the nature of people and 
human interactions. The new theory 
greatly influences his or her social aware- 
ness, $ocial judgment, social ability, and 
social maturity. The primary goals of this 
set of materials are to encourage the de- 
velopment of social reasoning through four 
perspective-taking levels and to encourage 
humane, fair, and considerate, use of 
higher level$ of reasoning. The objective 
for How Can You Work Thi/igs Out? is to 
help jchildren understand perspective- 
taking as a key factor in communication. 
How Do You Know What's Fair? is in- 
tended to help students employ perspective 
taking as a means of resolving ethical 
problems. In How Would You Feel? chil- 
dren are encouraged to recognize and 
honor the feelings of others. To help chil- 
dren predict behavior by analyzing the 
thoughts, feelings, and motives of others 
i§ ttje objective of How Do. You Know 
What Others Will Do? 

Each of the four student programs in- 
cludes two filmstrips that present open- 
ended ^ial dilemmas with which elemen- 
tary students can identify. The areas cov- 
ered by the dilemmas are solving social 
problems, understanding others' feelings. 



making fair decisions, and communicating 
and persuading. For example, in one of 
the dilemmas a boy is feeling sorrow over 
his lost dog and his friend can not decide , 
whether a new puppy will make «a good 
birthday gift or an inappropriate one. The 
filmstrip character provides reaspns for 
making his choice — reasons that children 

* can add to and discuss. 

Teacher training for First Things: Social 
Reasoning is provided in a separate pro- 
gram, A Strategy for Teaching Social Rea- 
soning, .which is analyzed in the Teacher 
Materials section of this chaptef . 

Fieldtesting was done both before and 
after the kits were published. Results of 
the first fieldtest are available, those of the 
second are forthcoming. The materials 
wer6 also evaluated in a pilot study by^ 
Robert Enright (for further information* 

'contact Enright at N 548 Elliott Hall, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN ^ 
55455). The results will be 'published 
within a year. Preliminary examination of 
the data suggests that sixth-grade students 
who have participated in discussions, re* 
lated to these filmstrips and to other simi- 
lar dilemmas have progressed in social 
reasoning more than control group stu- 
dents. Siiice the experimental treatment 
consisted of several other activities, one 
cannot conclude that the Social Reaspning 
> materieds were primarily responsible for 
that growth. \ ^ 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
. • Grade Level ^ 
JL K-3 

7-8 

:-9-io 

11-12 

Materials 

Student materials 

*JL Teacher g^ide 
JL A-V kit 

Tests ' . • . 

Other: - 



Time^ . 

\ Curricuium (2 or more 

years) , ' '. 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

JL Units (1-3 weeks) 

JL Supplementary 

Other: ^ 



Medium Usejl 

Readings / 

Worksheets 

Films 

JL Filmships 
' JL Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other; 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much 

Moderate 

JL Very little 

Teacher Training 

JL Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

. Not mentioned 

[ Other: 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evrdence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 
Sexrole 

Other: * 



SUBSTANTIVE^ 
CHARACTE^I^ICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation' 

JL Aioral development 

Arialysis t 

ciirificatioh 

Attion learning 

Other: 



EVALUATION . 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

JnstrumentS specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

Nothing provided 
Other: 1_ 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials^ tested =T 
Results available = A 

JL Fieldtested before' publica- 
tion 

JL Fieldtested after publication 
JL User feedback solicited 
T Other: ^'<Q' ^^"^ 



Not evaluated 



Valui(s. Education Emphasis 
\JL Major focus 

.One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
JL Content of valuing 

Objectives 

' Stated specifically. , 

JL Stated generally 
Not stated - 

Stjudent Activities ^ 
Used or stressed frequently 

= F 

Used or stressed occasion- 
ally = O 

Reading 

Writing, ' 

Class discussion 
_F,^SmalNgroup discussion 

Games 

Simulations 

«L Role playing 

Action projects 

Other: 
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Student: Moral Development 



CaiTfculiim: FIRST THINGS: VALUES 

Titles: The Trouble with Truth; That's No Fair/;. You Promised!; But It Isn't Your. . 
What Do You Do about Rules?; and A Strategy for Teaching Values 

Developers: Lawrence Kohlberg and Robert Selman 

Publisher: Guidance Associates,757 Third Ave. New York, NY 10017- 

Date: 1972 , . 

Grade Levels: 1^5 

Materials and Cost: 6 audiovisual kits, each including filmstrips, records or cassette 
tapes, and teacher's guide (with records— $19.50 each, with cassettes— $2 K50 each) 



First Things: Values is a series of si;f 
sound filmstrips designed to help elemen- 
tary students reason about moral issues, 
the rationale is based on Kdhlberg's re- 
search on moral development and the 
series stresses the importance of having 
good reasons for moral actions. Since this 
research has indicated ''that the most ef- 
fective way to develop moral reasoning 
involves the use of open-ended di- 
lenrunas/* the developers believe that sus- 
tained, spontaneous discussion of such di- 
lemmas, which elicit reasoning from vari- 
ous stages, will help students move to 
higher stages of moral development 

Each unit contains two moral dilemmas * 
and focuses on a topic of importance to 
elementary students — keeping proS^ises, 
telling, the truth, respecting property 
rights, sharing, taking turns, and mider- 
standing the reasons for rules. Students are 
.^ked to make their own moral choices for 
resolving each dilemma. In the first situa- 
tion of each 'unit, filmstrip characters pre- 
sent reasons for and against the choices 
they make in a dilemma — ^reasons thiit re- 
flect different stages of moral develo|| nent 
and that students can evaluate in addition 
to presenting their own reasons. The Sec- 
ond dilemma is presented without provid- 
ing reasons; the children must deVelop 
their own justification for making personal 
moral choices. For example, in The Trou- 
ble with Truth, Debbie can have a birthday 
visit to the fair if she says she is a year 
younger. The students consider whether 
she should lie or telfthe truth. 

Special teacher training for using these 
materials is provided in a unit accompany- 
ing these materials^ A Strategy for Teach- 



ing Values, -(Sqc the Teacher Materials 
section of this chapter, for an analysis of 
this inservice training component.) The 
materials do not, however, provide any 
help for evaluating student progress. One 
instrument that is available to help mea- 
sure growth in terms of Kohlberg's stages 
of moral development is the guide pro- 
duced by the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, called How to Assess the 
Moral Reasoning of Students (Porter and 
Taylor 1972; analyzed in the Teacher 
Materials section of this chapter). Another 
test, ^'Opinions About Social Problems," 
has been used in research by James Rest at 
the .University of Minnesota but is not 
generally available at this time. 

First Things: Values was fieldtested be- 
fore and after publication; the results, both 
general and favorable, are available from 
the publisher. In addition, user feedback 
was solicited through teacher interviews 
and the materials were further evaluated at - 
the UCLA Curriculum Inquiry Center. The 
Bay Area Media Evaluation Guild has 
stated that "the children's voices and ac- 
tions [on the filmstrips] are very real, and 
children will identify immediately with 
them." The Educational Facilities Center 
in Chicagp rated the quality of the objec- 
tives and content "excellent." 
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DESCRBPTIVE ^ 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Grade Level 

JL K-3 

JL 4^ 

_7-8. 

9-10 

11-12 

Materials 

— S'tudent materials 
JL Teacher guide * 
JL A-V kit 
Tests 

Other: 



time 

Curriculum (2 or more 

years) 

Course (one year) ,* 

Semester (half year) * 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) » 

JL Units (1-3 weeks) 

JL Supplementary ^ 

i Other: ' ' 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading * 

Much 

Moderate 

JL Very^ little- 

Teacher Training 

JL Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

Not mentioned ^ 

Other: . 



Prejudice /Stereotyping " 
Much evidence = M 
' Some evidence = S ' 

— Racial or Ethnic 
Sexrole ' 

Other: \ 



Medium Used 
JL, Readings 

: Work'sheets 

^ Films 

Filmstrips 
JLj Records or tapes ^ 
— Charts or 'posters 
Transparencies 

Other: 



EVABUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provisibn for Student 
' Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

Nothing provided 

X Other: Avaibblc elsewhere 



Materials Evaluation. 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

JL Fieldtested before publica- 
tidn 

Fieldtested after publication 
User' feedback solicited] 

Other: Critical review 

Not evaluated 



T 
A 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation 

JL Moral developdient 

Analysis 

ClaHfication 

Action learning 

Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focus 

^ One of several concerns 

' A minor concern 

Process /Content Emphasis 
JL Procesis of valuing 
JL Content of valuing ' 

Objectives 

— Stated specifically 

— Stated generally * 
JL-Not stated 

Student Activities ' 

Used or stressed frequently 
= F* ^ ^ 

.Used, or stressed occasion- 
ally = O 

Reading ' 

Writing 

^ Class discussion - 1 
'Small-group discussion 

Games 

Simulations 

— , Bole playing ^ 

— Action'projects 

Ot'her: ' 



Ik' 
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Student: Moral 



velopment 




Curriculum: HOLT SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM' • 



Titles: Comparatiye Political Systems, Comparative Economic Systems, The Shaping of 
Western Society, Tradition and Change in Four Societies, A New History of. the United 
States; The Humanities in Three Cities; Introduction to the Behavioral Sciences 

General Editor: Edwin Fenton 

Publisher: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10017 
Dates: 1969-75 

Grade Levels: 9-12 , 

*> - ^ 

Materials and Cost: For each title, student te\t ($4.95-$8.82 each); teacher's gi|ide 
($2.85-$4.95 each), •multimedia kit Including fHmstrips, records, class handouts, student 
activity components, student readings, transparencies, testing, program, and teacher- 
training filmstrip ($1 12.50-$180.00 each) 



The Holt Social Studies Curriculum was 
developed by the Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity Social Studies Project. The pro- 
gram consists of seven courses, each in- 
cluding five components: a textbook de- 
veloped around readings and pictures, au- 
diovisual materials; a detailed teacher*s 
guide, a testing program, and an individual 
and group activity component. The overall 
objective of the program is to help stu- 
dents develop their abilities to think in- 
dependently and to realize their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. More specifi- 
cally, the materials are designed to help 
students (1) develop a constructive attitude 
toward learning; (2) acquire a positive 
self-concept; (3) value; (4) develop learn- 
ing skills; (5) develop inquiry skills: and 
(6) attain knowledge. For each lesson 
these objectives are stated even more speci- 
fically. For example, in The Shaping of 
Western Society ^ the lesson on "Nazism in 
Practice** has the following valuing objec- 
tives: "to state^one*s position on a value 
question and offer reasons' for adopting 
that position** and "to test one's own 
position on a value question by responding 
to arguments made^ other studenb^" 

The content of the curriculum is based 
upon a conceptual pyramid. At the highest 
level are universal concepts such as culture 
and society. Forming the second level arc 
concepts such as social system and politi* 
cal system. The third level contains more 
specific concepts, including social class, 
cultural change, and decision making. 
Each course in the jpurriculum is based on 



this pyramid. In the ninth-grade course 
students compare the political and 
economic systems of primitive and tradi- 
tional^societies, the United States, and the 
.Soviet Union. The two tenth-grade pro- 
grams focus on world history and the ef- 
fects on four countries of political change, 
economic development, race relation, and 
urbanization. United States history is the 
subject of study for the llth-grade course ^ 
while 1 2th-grade students study the 
humanities and the behavioral sciences. 

Lessons ar£ organized around student 
readings and class discussion. Students 
read two or more case studies in which 
social or personal values are often at issue. 
The teacher asks directed questions, 
suggested in the teacher's guide, in order 
to bring the issue into focus. Students 
must make decisions after examining the 
facts and their own feelings. A variety of 
activities are suggested to supplement the , 
lessons. The moral development approach 
is reflected in the use oT v^lue dilemmas 
patterned, after those of Kohlberg. The 
teacher's guides include brief explanations 
of the leaching of moral dilemmas as well 
as typical responses at each level for the 
dilenunas presented. Student activities that 
reflect the clarification approach are also 
included. For example, students are asked 
to "Clarify and state their positions on "the 
value of human life when nation^ honor is 
involved." 

Student tests, provided on di^licating 
masters, are primarily designed to evaluate . 
progress in Jeaming inquiry skills and con- 
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tent mastery. Occasionally, students will 
be asked m essay exams "to make judg- 
ments or to clari^ their attitudes toward a 
controversial issue,'' A tefachcr training 
Qomponent is, provided for each cpurse in. 
^c Tonii of . a spund-filmstrip. In some 
cases, additional readings are also 
suggested. THe pilot editions of the cur^ 
riculum were fieldfested in ciassrooms 
using seven different testing devices. In^ 
the atea of content mastery and general 
skill developnftnt, measured 1)y standard- 
ized tests, these materi^s did%not haVe a 



° significanftly greater effect than other 
materials. Howe>?^er, in the development of 
social studies inquiry skills; thi? cur- 
riciflum proved to be much more effective 
than other materials. Results are provided 
in Final Report: A High School Social 
Studies Curriculum for Able Students: Pro- 
ject Numbers HS-041 and H-2Sf2, avail- 
able through the ERIC system (ED 030 
672).' The latest revisions of the materials 
arc based upon informal feedback gathered 
over a period of four years. 



DESCRIFni^ 
CHARACT^StlCS 
Grade Level 

K-3 ». 

4-6 

7^ . , * . - 
JL 9-10 * / - .\ 
JL 11-12 ^ / ^ 

Materials , < 

JL St*udent;^iiaterials 

JL Teacher guide )i 

JL A-V kit 

JL Tests 

Other: 



Time 

JL Curriculum (2 or more 
)jears) * 

Course (one ye^ir) 

(Semester (half year) 

Mini^ourse (6-9 jveeks) 

: Units (1-3 w«eks) 

Supplementary 

Other: 



Medium Used 
JL Readings 
JL Worksheets 

Films 

JL Fjimsfrips 
JL Records or tapes 
JL Charts or posters r 
JL Transparencies j 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

JL Much 

Moderate 

J« Very little 

Teacher Training 

• JL Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

Not mentioned 

-Other: i 



^ Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = 5 

Racial or Ethnic • 

Sexrole 

Other: L. 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

JL Instruments specified 

procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

Nothing provided 

Other: : 



Materials Evaluation 
Mj^erials tested = T 
Rteults available ^ A 

JL Fieldtested before publica- 
tion • ^ 

Fieldtested after ptjblication 

.LL User feedback solicited 
"^m: 'Of^Pf' — — — 

' Not evaluated 



SUBSTASJTIVE 
CHARACTJERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation 

JL Moral xlevelopmenl 

'Analysis 

JL Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: . ! 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL. Major focus 
JL'One of several concerns 
A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
Content of valuing 

Objectives 

JL Stated specifically 

Stated generally 
_L Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 
= F 

Used or stressed occasion- 
ally = O 

^L. Reading 
Writing' 
-iL Class discussion 
JL Small-group discussion 
.Games 

Simulations t. 

^ Role playing' 

o Action pcajects 

Other: : " — 



Student: Moral Development 



Title: MORAL REASONING: THE VALUE OF LIFE (Publid-Issuis Series) 
Author: Alan Lockwcxjd- 

> " » 

Publisher: Xerox Education Publications. Education Ccnteo Columbus, OH 43216 

Dmtt 1972 • ^ 

Grade Levels; 9'-12 ' 

Materials and Cost: Student text($.50), teacher's guide (free with purchase of 10 or more 
. student books) ^ . * 



Moral Reasoning: The Value of Lr^^ a 
part of the Public Issues Series^ consists of , 
dilemmas and discussion questions de- 
signed to help students **formuiate, 
clarify,, and justify [their] thinking about 
the value of life in general and the value of 
life in difficuh conflict situations/' The' 
material does not provide a set of closed 
solutions to current social ills or persisting 
historical problems. Rather, it is intended 
to challenge the student to formulate his or 
her own positions and choose courses of 
action suitable for citizens in a free soci- 
ety. 

The content of this booklet is developed 
^ around the questron. **What is the value of 
* life [and] under what circumstances, if 
any,. is it right to take a life?" The student 
is presented with a numl^r of factual- and 
fictional moral dilemmas and with specific 
discussion questions related to the situa- 
tion.. These dilemmas^ include the practice 
of allowing babies with major physical 
deficiencies to die; the Eskimo practice of 
leaving old people to die. capital punish- 
ment, and the killing of baby seals. The 
author states that, as students peruse the . 
material and discuss the dilemmas, they 
confront values of life that seem to be in 
. conflict with such values as obedience to' 
law and authority, family obligations, polit- , 
ical loyalties, and cultural diversity. 

Many opportunities are provided for in- 
dividuals to express preferences in re- 
lationship to a given dilemma and explain 
why that choice was made. One section of 
Jhe_ taok briefly explainL.Kx)hlberg!5. _ 
theory of moral development. The 
teacher's role is one of facilitating class 
discussions and aiding students with any 
difficulties encountered. A teacher's guide 
•accompanies the student book and dis- » 
cusses K6hlberg's theory of moral de- 



velopment and its application in the class* ¥. 
room. ) , 

Although no formal student evaluation 
materials are provided, questions at the 
end of each selection may be used to 
check students' understanding and/or serve 
3S a springboard for discussing the mate- - 
rial. Informal prepublication fieldtesting > 
was done. Due to the nature of the tests, 
.however, results arc not availably. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

K-3 

4^ 

JL 9-10 
JL 11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide , 
^ A-V Icit 
Tests 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading , \ 

JL Much 

Moderate 

Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Other:* 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or more 

years) 

Course (one year) . 

Semester (half year) 

■ Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

JL Units (1-3 weeks) 

^ Supplementary 

Other; 



Medium Used 

JL Readings 

Worksheets 

, Films 

Filmstrips 

Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other; 



Prejudice/Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence =5 

Racial or Ethnic 

L Sexrole 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified . 

Guidelines suggested 

JL Nothing, provided 
Other; ■ : 



Materials Evaluations^ 
Materials tested T 
Results available = A 

_L Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fjeldtested after publication 

JL User feedback solicited 

Other: _! 

_L_ Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approacjt 

. Inculcation T ^ * 

JL Moral development 
JL Analysis r 

Clarification. * 

-Action learning 

Other: ^ ^ 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL. Major focus ' * 

f One of several concerns 

J A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
Contentof valuing 

' Objectives 
J^ Stated, specifically. 

Stated generally 
Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F * ' 

Used or stressed occasion* 
ally = 0 

_L Reading 

Writing 

Class discus^ipn 

Small-gioup discussion 

,/::5*^Games 
i _r}Simulations 

Role playing 

! Action projects 

^ Other: ' 
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Student: Moral Development 



Title: PHOTO STUDY CARDS: MEANING AND VALUES 
^ Authors: David Bender and Gary- McCufcn 
PubUsher: Grccnhavcn Press, Inc., Box 831, Anoka, MN 55303 
Date:,. 1974 " ; . ' / * • .i 

Grade Levels: 8-J2 , 

Materials an<i Cost Kit: Five different Photo Study Cards. .10 or more copies of single 
^ Photo Study Card ($1 .65 per copy); 5 to 9 copies of single Photo Study Card ($1 .95 per 
copy) (Option A— kit containing 35 student copies of each of the 5 Photo Study Cards 
and teacher's guide for each card ($57.75); Option B— Rit containing IS student copies 
of each of the 5 Photo Study Cards and teacher's guide for each card ($29.70). 



The Photo Study Cards are dcsigriwi to 
**help students clarify their values through 
analyzing and comparing photos that pec- 
sent different and often conflicting val- 
ues." The authors feel such materials are 
needed because of the rapid social change 
in our society and the current challenges.to 
tracjitional values. They feel young people 
today arc seeking meaning and purpose for 
their* own lives.. Objectives include the 
clarification of values, feelings, and at- 
titudes, and the advancement to higher 
stajges of moral reasoning. The progranti 
^therefore reflects the theories of both 
Lawrence .Kohlberg and Sidney Simon. 

The five different photo cards are enti- 
tled **Who Are You?", "Who Would 
You Like to Be?", **What Do You 
Value?", **You and Authority," and 
**You and Social Responsibility." Each 
card has pictures and activities on both 
sides Photographs depict scenes ranging 
froni Jphn and Jacquelyn Kennedy playing 
• with Caroline vo the burning bf South 
- Vietnamese Buddhists. The front side of 
each card deals with affective behavior-^ 
clarifying- values, feelings, and attitudes* ' 
Students exdmine ' povjerful photographs 
*that portray values in conflict. Open-ended 
questions for class discussion related to the 
photos are provided. The reverse side of * 
^ each card deals with -cognitive 
behavior — moral reasoning. Most of the 
activitfes on this, side involve mOral di- 
lemmas with no right or wrong solutions. 
Students working individually or in small 
groups are asked to make a decision and" 
examine the reasoning behind their' deci- 
sion. 



Each activity includes simple, concise 
instructions. The teacher's role is one of 
facilitating discussion. In the teacher's 
guide there is a brief summai^ of 
Kohlberg's six stages of moral reasoning 
as well as suggestions for classroom appli- 
cations.' A key correlating student re- 
sponses for many of the activities with the 
six stages is also included. No teacher 
training is mentioned. However, the au- 
thors suggest that teachers unfamiliar with 
Kohlberg's theory should study his ideas 
carefully before using the materials in the 
classroom. A bibliography for this purpose 
is included in the teacher's guide. 

There has been no systematic fieldtest* 
ing of tfte materials before or after publica-* 
tion. User feedback has been solicited at 
professional conferences, but no results 
are available, A favorable review xn Media 
& Methods (April 1975) stated that the 
photographs stimulate student enthusiasm 
and discussion. ' ' 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHAkACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

K-3 

_ 4-6 
JL 7^ ' 
JL 9-10 
JL 11-12 

Materiah 

Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 
_ A-V kit 
Tests 

Otiier: 



PRECONDITION^v 
Amount of Reading 

Much 

.JL Moderate 
Very Httle 

Teacher Traming • 

Provided in materials 

.' Su^ested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Other: 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or more 

, ' years) % 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) , 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

JL Units (1-3 weeks) 
JL Supplementary 

Other: ^5 week^ course 



Medium Used 

(leadings 

Wprksheets 

Films 

^Fjlmstrips 

Records or tapes 

JL Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: 



PrejudkelStereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

.Sexrole 

Other: 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARAGTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation 

JL Moral development 

Analysis 

JL Clarification 

5 Actjon learning 

Other: ^ ' 



EVALUATION 
n«t)RMATION 

Provision for Student - 
' Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

JL< Nothing provided 
Other; '. 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results'avaiUble = A 

1 Fieldtested before publica- 

t tion ' 

Fieldtested after publication 

JL User feedback solicited 

' , A Other: Crrticai review ^ 

Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focus 

One of several.concerns 

A minor concefn 

Process /Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing * 
Content of valuing 

Objectives 

* Stated specifically 

JL Stated generally 
Not stated 

Studedt Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 
= F 

Used or stressed occasion* 
ally = O' 

^ Reading 
_2_ Writing 

Class discussion 
^ Small'group discussion 

Games 

Simulations 

_1 Role playing 

Action projects 

Other: 
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Student: Moral Development 



moral development: 
teacher materials 



Getting It Together: Dilemmas for the Classroom 50 
How to Assess thi Moral Reasoning of Students 51 
A Strategy for Teaching Social Reasoning 52 
A Strategy for Teaching Values 53 



49 Teacher: Moral Development 

CO. ' ; - 



Title: GETTING IT TOGETHER: DILEMMAS FOR THE CLASSROOM 
Author: Beverly A. Mattox ■ ' 

Publlshei-: Pennant EducaUonal Materials, 4680 Alvarado Canyon Rd., San Diego. CA 
92120 • 

Date: 1975 ' 

Grade Levels: 1-12 ^ 
Materials and Cost: Teacher's guide ($3.95) 



Getting It Together is designed **to 
provide the working-level educator with an 
understanding of what the'Kohlbcrg ap- 
proach is and how to use it in the class- 
roon!." The author intends this paperback 
to serve as a starting point for woricing 
with Kohlbcrg's moral development ap- 
proach to values education. In a brief in- 
troduction, Kohlberg's theory is outlined, 
based on the following ideas^ morality de- 
velops in stages; everyone passes through 
the same stages of moral .development; 
moral reasoning is related to behavior; and 
discussion is needed for moral growth. 
Brief descriptions of the orientation of 
each stage in the theory are listed for 
stages one through six, respectively: ''a^ 
void punishment," **self-benefit/' "ac- 
ceptance by others," ''maintain the social 
order,;/ * 'contract fulfillment," and "ethi- 
cal principle." The author states that 
moral education is relevant for today's 
students since it can help them "discover 
what is meaningful to them, how values 
influence their actions, and the importance 
of decision-making based upon careful 
examination of issues." She feels that, 
ideally, moral education will encourage 
artd equip individual students to function 
at the level- ot morality to which each* has 
grown. " • 

The first three chapters provide a brief 
introduction to the Kohlber^ approach, list 
reasons^ for moral education, and discuss 
th^ opportunities moral education affords 
.educators. In the fourth chapter, 
Kohlberg's stages of moral development 
atre explained, along with the four factors 
that influence decision making at each 
stage, these factors are identified as thq 
rules, pragmatic, Jusrice, and conscience 
orientations. In addition, the author cites 
Kohlberg's exploration of a seventh stage. 



one which might be viewed as having a 
faith orientation. According to the author, 
this stage describes a nlodification to a 
wider view of life in which .the emphasis is 
on the cosmosv|;ather than the individual. 
Stage seveli "entails unity, with an in- 
dependent^ reality beyond the self and a 
resolution to the ultimate questions of life 
and death," (This seventh stage seems 
similar to the union approach (o values 
education discussed in Chapter VII of this 
book.) Chapter 5 describes various teach- 
ing 'techniques to develop moral aware- 
ness; dilemma, fish-bowl discussion, 
simulation, and role play. The teacher's 
role and classroom climate arc topics cov- 
ered in Chapter 6. The seventh and eighth 
chapters present 45 classroom dilemmas 
classified as primary, elementary, or sec- 
ondary level, and the ninth chapter pro- 
vides suggestions for students and teachers 
interested in writing their own dilemmas. 
In Chapter 10, the author presents a brief 
comment on the future. " . 
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Title: HOW TO aIsSESS THE MORAL REASONING OF STUDE;f^ 
Authors: Nancy Porter arid Nancy Taylor 

' Publisher: Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 252 Bloof St. West, Toronto 5, 
Ontario, Canada 

Date; 1972 , , - 

Grade Levels: 4-12 

•Materials and Cost: Teacher's guide ($1.95) * ^ ■ ^ 



How to Assess the Moral Reasoning of 
Students is a teacher's guide for dctermin- 
ing the stage of moral development of 
students according to Kohlbcrg's theory. 
As a r«ult of work on moral development 
at the Ontario Institute's Moral Education 
Project, the authors felt*a strong need to 
provide teachers with '*a reliable method 
for measuring the degree of moral de- 
velopment reached by their students.** To 
meet this need, the authors modified 
Kohlberg's original research questionnaire 
and devised guidelines to use it. The au- 
thors believe that although the book would 
be of greatest use in a course on moral 
philosophy, it could also be incorporated 
into social studies, English, science, and 
health classes. ' 

The introduction briefly explains 
Kohlberg's six-stage tleoty of moral de- 
velopment, drawing iniplications for edu- 
cation. The next scctioh offers guidelines 
for using moral dilemma stories that com- 
pose the Kohlberg questionnaire and for 
scoring student responses. Suggestions for 
using the instrument with elementary and 
secondary students are provided, in addi- 
tion to a numerical scoring system for 
interpreting the responses. The final sec- 
tion of the book contains five of 
Kohlberg's original nine stories for which 
the scoring system is most 'highly de- 
veloped. The stories involve value con- 
flicts such as stealing a' drug to save th^ 
life of a close relative, mercy killing, re- 
porting an escaped convjpt who had re- 
habilitated himself, giving up earned 
money ,.-and gaining money under false 
pretenses. 

After each story there are approximatery 
seven questions that, students answer 
through discussion or writing. An: explana- 
tion with sample responses showing how 



persons at each of the six stages would 
react to each story is also provided in the 
guide. In the story about mercy killing, for 
instance, one of the questions asked is. 
Should the doctor do what a patient asks 
and give her ihe drug that will make her 
die? Why?" A Stage 1 response would be, ' 
**No, her death might be blamed on him. 
He could be charged with murder." This 
demonstrates the Stage 1 tendency to rea- 
son in terms of punishment and obedi- 
ence, A Stage 4 response, on the other 
hand, might be, **No, because even if he 
knew that the lady was suffering terribly I 
don't think anyone should be given the 
right to take a human life." This reflects 
the Stage 4 tendency to appeal to rules 
relevant to the situation. 
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Title: A STRATEGY FOR TEACHD^iG SOCIAL REASONING - 

Deveiopersi^ Robert L. Selman, Diane F. Byrne, and Lawrence Kohlbcrg 

Pubiisber: Guidance Associates, 757 Third Ave., New York, NY 10017"" 

Datei;i974 , — 

Grade Levels': 1-5 ^ ' 

Materials and Cost: Audiovisual kit including teacher's guide, 2 filmstrips, and 1 record 
or cassette (with record — $19.00, with cassette — $21.50) 



A Strategy for Teaching Social Reason- 
ing is an inservice training unit that elabo- 
rates the basic theory upon which the cur- 
riculum series First Things. Social Rea- 
soning is based. The series, composed of 
four sound-filmstrip units for elementary 
students and one unit for teacher training^ 
clearly reflects the moral development ap- 
proach to values education and was de- 
signed '*to help children develop and use 
their ability to reason about social inter- 
actions." (See Student Materials section 
of this chapter for analysis of these student 
materials.) The filmstrips and teacher's 
guide present background information in 
social development theory and de- 
velopmental psychology and advise 
teachers about running effective classroom 
discussion groups. 

Part 1, ^*The Strategy," deals with the 
theory behind the series and shows some 
areas of behavior in the classroom that are 
affected by levels of social reasoning. It is 
intended that, ^ with this knowledge, pri- 
mary teachers can learn to use the princi- 
ples of developmental psychology outlined 
In the teacher's guide **to encourage 
pupils to think about others both in the 
context of the filmstrip dilemmas and in 
other areas of classroom life." For exam- 
ple, in one section, entitled * 'Theoretical 
Background," Selman and Byrne's re- 
search in social development — the theoret- 
ical under|)inhing of the entire series — is 
discussed. Their research has focused on 
perspective-taking ability — the way chil- 
dren reason about their social 
experience — and has revealed four dif- 
ferent levels that characterize' the different 
types of perspectives children take: 
egocentric (about ages four to six), in- 
formational (about ages six to eight)^ self- - 
reflective' (about ages eight to «.len), and 



mutual (about ages ten to twelve). Accord- 
ing to the researchers, these perspective- 
taking abilities affect a child's develop- 
ment of social concepts. A child's move- 
ment from one level to another is * 'thought 
to occur through two basic mechanisms — 
conceptual conflict and exposure to re- 
asoning one level above the child's own 
level.^ Such movement requires a long- 
term process and it occurs only when chil- 
dren have a firm command of the level of 
reasoning. 

Part 2 describes the teacher's role: **to 
arrange for conditions that encourage opeji 
peer discussions, to keep the discussions 
going and keep them challenging, and to 
encourage childten to^ take the poiat of 
view of each character in the story." 
Suggestions for implementing discussion 
include modeling a discussion fo;* the 
class, breaking the class into small groups, 
balancing, sides, challenging ideas, and 
keeping discussion relevant. Role playing 
is examined as a classr:oom technique and 
teachers are encouraged to provide 
follow-up activities. 
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Titte: A STRATEGY FOR TEACHING VALUES - 
Author: ♦ Thomas Lickonia, with consultants Lawrence Kohlberg and Robert Selman 
Publisher: Guidance Associates, 757 Third Ave., New York, NY 10017 
Date: 1972 

Grade Levels: 1-5 " * ' 

Materials and Cost: Audiovisual kit including discussion guide, 3 filmstrips, and 2 
' records or^cassettes (with records — $19.00, with cassettes — $21,50.) 



A Strategy for T[eaching Values is an 
inservice training unit with sjound- 
fihnstrips "demonstrating optimum appli- 
cation for. the First Things: Values 
series," a program designed to help 
elementary students more adequately de- 
velop their moral reasoning by discussing* 
open-ended dilemmas. (Sec the Student 
Materials section of this chapter for the 
analysis of these materials.) The three 
parts of Strategy explain to tf achers, coun- , 
selors^ administrators^ and parents the 
moral development approach to values 
education and show some practical ways 
to apply it. - ' 

Part i, ''The Strategy,'' outlines some 
of the problems of traditional values edu- 
cation and presents, as one solution, 
Kohiberg's theory. The essential findings 
of Kohlberg 's J^search ar^ presented as 
follows: all children's moraj^- reasoning de- 
velops through a series of six stages; these 
stages cannot be skipped;' some children 
go faster and farther through the stages; 
moVal reasoning is> related to behavior; 
moral growth may be viewed as the de- 
velopment of a sense of fairness; dnd the'* 
movement from stage to stage is a Iqng- 
ferm process and is not automatic. Accord-, 
ing to the -developers, "the process of 
moral development can be. stimulated by 
presenting children'vwith moral dilemmas"' 
such as those provided in the series. The§e 
dilemmas have no one correct solution; 
rather they encourage children to seek 
their own solutions. By thinking through 
the dilemmas and being exposed to the 
reasoning of others, the children's moral 
development will b^^stimulated^ Through 
this process "children can be helped to 
progress faster and farther through the 
stages, helpcfj toward more niature nu^dA 



reasoning and better resolution of moral 
problems." . 

Part 2, "The Teacher's Role," shows 
how a teacher* can apply the theory of 
moral development to tlie classroom. In 
this fihnstrip a teacher uses the first part of 
You Prqmisedly an activity from First 
Things: Values, "to stimulate a moral dis- 
cussion with primary-grade students. The 
group discussions and the teacher's com- 
ments are provided. Suggestions' are listed 
to help teachers facilitate small-group dis- 
j:ussion. These include selecting discus- 
sion groups with care, focusing on rea- 
sons, encouraging children who are un- 
decided, teaching the 'children to teach 
themselves, kecpmg the arguments bal- 
anced, and modifying the dilemma. The 
information presented in Part 3, "A Class- 
room Model," can be used in the class- 
room or in workshops to make clear the 
logistics of classrpom discussion and de- 
bate. It illustrates two methods for discuss* 
ing a moral dilemma — small-group discus- 
sion and debate. Additional questions, 
workshop suggestioijs, and filmstrip 
scripts are also included in the kit. 
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Analysis is the approach to. values educa- 
tion advocated by most of toda/s leading 
social science educators, including Hunt, 
Metcalf, Oliver, Shaver, and Fraenkel. 
This' chapter describes the rationale, pur- 
pose, teaching methods, and instructional 
^ model of this approach. A sample learning 
activity, is provided to illustrate the use of 
value analysis in the social studies class- 
room. Seventeen sets of student materials 
and six teacher resources are analyzed. 

Explanation of the 
Approach 

Rationale and Purpose, The purpose of 
the analysis approach is to help students 
use logical thinking 'and scienfific in- 
vestigation procedures in dealing with 
value issues. Like moral development, this 
approach also Emphasizes rationality. Stu- 
dents arc urged to provide verifiable facts 
about the goodness or yorth of 
phenomena. Valuing is the cognitive pro- 
cess of determining and justifying those 
facts. Unlike the moral development ap- 
proach, value analysis ^concentrates^ 
primarily on social value issues rather than 
on personal moral dilemmas. Thus, the 
process of valuing can and should be, 
according to proponents* of this approach, 
conducted under the **total authority of 
facts and reason" (Scriven 1966, 232) 



and **guidcd not by the dictates of heart 
and conscience, but by the rules and pro- 
cedurcs^of logic" (Bond 1970,: P- 81). 

The human being, viewed from this 
perspccff^e, is a rational actor in the world 
who can attain the highest good by sub- 
ordinating feelings and passions to logic 
and the scientific method, thereby resolv- 
ing value issues according to reason and 
science. The philosophical basis for the 
analysis approach, therefore, seems tqbc a 
fusion of' the rationalist and empiricist 
views of human nature. t 

Teaching Methods, The teaching 
methods, most frequently used ,in the 
analysis approach to valugs^i^tttfation are 
individual and group stu3yof social value 
problems and issues, library and field re- 
search, and rational .class discussions 

> ; 1 

• I * 

♦The rationale for the analysis approach to 
values education relates directly to the ideas of 
a group of philosophers, known as axiologists, 
who engage in the objective study of ethics 
and morality. These axiologists include Moore 
(1929), Toulmin (1950), Lewis (1%2), Blackham 
(1968), and Scriven (1966). Other value 
, theorists who have postulated similar views of 
valuing are R.B. Perry (1954), Pepper (1947, 
.1958), and Handy (1969J. . _ 

tThis concept of hufnan nature is shared by 
several cognitively oriented psychotherapists. 
Ellis' (1962) rational-emotive therapy stresses 
that a person must merely restructure his or 
her thinking In order to establish rational be- 
havior patterns. Kelly (1955) emphasizes the 
need to test one's "personal constructs" (vaf- 
ues) empirically and experimentally. 
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(seminar and Soci;^tic style)— techniques 
- common to social studies instruction. In- 
tellectual operations frequently, used in 
' v^ue analysis include .stating the issues, 
questioning and substantiating in the rel- 
evance of statements, applying analogous 
cases to qualify and refine valued positions, 
pointing out logical and empirical in- 
consistencies in arguments, weighing 
counterarguments, and seeking and testing 
evidence (Newmann and Oliver 1970, do. 
293-96). ' ; 

Many analytical instructional models for 
teaching values in the social studies claps- 
room have been developed. These include 
' the ''reflective value analysis" model of 
Hunt and Metcalf (1968, p. 134), the 
"Columbia Associates" model described 
and applied Jby Massialas and Cox (1966, 
p. 163), the "jurisprudentiar' model ad- 
vocated and applied by Oliver dnd Shaver 
. (1966, pp, 126-30), the "value inquiry" 
model outlined by Banks (1973, pp. 459- 
66), and the "identifying values" model 
of Taba (Fraenkel 1973, p. 235). 
Michaelis (1972) has identified a value 
analysis mode*- that is a synthesis of the 
elements common to these valuing mod- 
els. Some of {he models contain aspects 
reflecting other approaches to values edu- . 
cation. Banks' model attempts to in- 
corporate some aspects of the clarification 
model. All of these, models, however, 
fundamentally embody the analysis ap- . 
proach to values education, with its em- 
phasis on logjirSf thinking and scientific 
inquiry. / 

Instructional Model, The model that 
most clearly reflects this approach is that 
described in the 41st Yearbook of the 
NationaP Council for 'the Sbcial Studies 
(Metcalf 1971, pp. 29-55). It is sum- 
marised below as one possible guide to 
implenienting the. value analy&i^ approach: 

1) Identify and clarify the value question: 
Call attention to the need to identify the > 
question that is_.givjng rise to discus-.^, 
sion about a value issue. Clarify that 
question by dcfming terms, by specify- 
, ing the point of view from which*the 
evaluation is 'to be made, and by 
. specifying the value obj^t to be 
. judged. / 



2) Assemble purported facts: Help stu- 
dents to 'gather and organize facts rel- 
evant to making a value judgment by 
insuring that a) value assertions are not 
mistakenly assembled as" part of the 
body of relevant facts; b) a fairly wide 
range of facts relevant to judging the 
value pbject in question' js assembled; 
and c) fact-gathering is carried out in 
such a way as not to overwhelm stu- 
dents with the complexity of factual 
material. 

3) Assess the truth of purported facts :'ETi' 
, courage students to assess the truth of 

purported factual assertions by finding 
supporting evidenpe and < by assessing 
the source of the purported fact. (Who 
said this is the casef Why should we 
believe what this person says?) 

4) Clarify the relevance of facts: Help ' 
students to clarify the relevance of the 
facts by encouraging them to insure 
that a) the facts are about ihe value 
object in questioh; ai|d b) the evaluator 
(student) has criteria (bases) which give 
the facts a positive or negative valence 
(desirable or undesirable rating) from 
the point of view of the valiie judgment 
being made. 

5) Arrive at a tentative value decision: 
Encourage the student to decide or 
choose tentatively the answer to the 
value question. , 

^) Test the value principle jfftplied in the / 
decision: Help students to test the value ' ' 
principle implied in their decision for 
acceptability in any of the following 
four ways, a) New cases test: Formu- 
late the value principle explicitly, 
imagine other situations in which it 
would logically apply, and decide if 
one can accept its application in thfese 
situations- b)' Subsumption test: For- 
mulate the yalue principle explicitly 
and- assemble facts (evidence) that 

~ show that the value princi||)le is* a case - 
of some more general value principle 
that the evaluator accepts, c) Rolf ex- ' 
change, test: Iijiaginatively exchange 
roles witl) someone else aff jcted by the 
application of the value pmAciple *and 
consider whether he or she can still 
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accept the principle as it applies to him 
orlier in this role, d) Universal conse- 
quences test: Imagine what the conse- 
quences would be if everyone in simi- 
lar circumstances were to engage in the 
action being evaluated and consider 
whether one can accept these conse- 
quences. 

Illustrative Learning Activity. Pre- 
sented here is^an * 'evidence card" activity 
which is designed primarily to, aid in as- 
sessing the relevance of purported facts 
(Step 4 in* the 'instructional analysis 
model). This illustration has been adapted 
from Metcalf (1971 , pp. 50-54).* 

Some students. are trying to decide 
whether '* welfare is a good thing." The 
teacher can help them literally to '*sort 
out" the problem b^ using an evidence 
card activity. To begin, the teacher asks - 
leading questiqjis to help the students iden- 
tify and clarify the value question: Is it 
morally wrong fof poor people to be sup- 
ported by public funds through welfare 
programs?The' value object is specified to 
be **welfare programs" and the point of 
view is * 'moral" (as contrasted with 
aesthetic, economic, or political .view- 
points). The students then assemble and 
assess the truth of purported facts. An , 



evidence card is th6n used to help de- 
termine the relevance of the facts. 

The simplest form of an evidence card 
contains the student's value judgment, his 
or her fact about the object being 
evaluated, and the criterion the student has 
formulated to test the relevance of the fact. 
A simple form of the evidence card is 
presented in figure 1 . the example in the 
figure is^ based on the dilemma discussed 
above. 

The next step is to add a column -at the 
right side of the card to indicate the point 
of view. In the example described above, 
the moral point of view \s the appropriate 
one, as indicated in Figure 2. 

The next ste^ is to place the specific 
evidence or backing for the fact on the 
back of the evidence card. There will often 
be evidence contrary tp the fact, and this 
* can also be included. Figure 3 shows this 
step in the development. Note that the 
contrary statement brings \ip the question 
of what it means to **eam" money. 



♦From "Teaching Strategies for,Value Analysis" 
by Jerrotd R. Coombs and Miiton Meux in the 
41st Yearbook Values Education: Rationale, 
Strategies, and Procedures edited by Lawrence 
E. Metcalf, used by permission oi the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 



Figure L Simple form pf evidence card. 



— ^ ^ 




Value judgment: Relief is morally wrong. 




Fact! Relief gives money* to people who 
haven't earned it. 




Criterion: Practices that give money to 
people who haven't earned it are morally 
wrong. 


— - - ' * 

J.' s". 
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Elgurc 2. Simple form of evidence card with point of view. 



Point of View . 

Value judgment: Relief is morally wrong. Moral 

4 

Fact: Relief gives money to people who * ' ' 
haven't earned it. * q 

Moral 

Criterionf-i Practices that give money to * •* , 
people Nyho haven't earned it are morally • • ^ ^ 

wrong. ^ * 



Finally, the re'asons for and against be- 
lieving the criterion are placed on the back 
of the evidence card, below the backing 
and contrary evidence, ^p^ples of such 
reasons are given in Figure 4. These are, 
of' course, only examples, and the reader 
may supply his or her own reasons for this 
case. 

Students ^e then encouraged to weigh 
their evidence and to make a tentative 
value decision. Several students might, for 
example, decide that the evidence supports 



the-criterion — ".Practices that give money 
to people who have not wofloSd for it are 
morally wrong." Thus, they would con- 
clude that welfare programs are morally 
wrong. 

The teacher ne^xt urges the students to 
test the criteria for their judgn\ents in any 
of several ways. Jn order ta apply the 
''new cases test," for instance, the teacher 
might say, "Some people : inhirit large 
amounts of money. They have not worked 
for it. Is it morajly wrong for them to 



Figure 3. Bacic of evidence card, with backing and 
contrary evidence for fact. 



Backing (Positive) 
People. on relief in Detroit re- 
ceive $175 per month and have 
no jbbs. ' 

People on relief in Chicago get 
$200 a month and do not have 
jobs. 



Contrary (Negative) 

Some people on relief woiic hard 

even though they don't have a 

job. 
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Flgui^ 4* Back ofevidence card, with backing and contrary evidence 
for the facts and reasons tor and against the criterion* - 



' Backing'(Po$itive) 
People on relief in Detroit re- 
ceive S175 a month and have no 
jobs. 

People on relief In Chicago get 
$200 a month and do not have 
Jobs. 



Reasons for believing ^ 
criterion 

Such practices lower a person's, 
dignity and self-este6m. 
Such practices keep a person 
from trying to improve himself 
or herself. 



Contrary (Negative) 
Some people oft relief woric hard 
even though they do not have 
, jobs. 



Reasons for not believing 
Srittrkm ^ 

It can't be 'morally wrong to 
r^se^pcople's stands^ of living 
»when they are victims of a sysr 
tern over which they have no 
coiitroL ^ * . 



accept th^ money?" This should simulate 
the students to re-evaluate and refine their 
criteria and/or judgments. ^ 

Materials md Programs. Because the 
analysis approach to values education is 
the one most widely advocated by social, 
science educators, it is the approach most 
frequently embodied in the curriculum 
materials of the '^new social studie^s." The 
student materials analyzed in thfs chapter 
include major textbook programs, such as 
The^ Tab a Program, in Social Science 
(Addison- Wesley) and The Social Sci- 
* ences: Concepts and' Values (HarcQurt), 
\ knd unit booklet series such as Values and 
Decisions (Xerox) and Opposing View- 
points (Greenhavcn Press)'. Other re- 
sources, developed by national projects, 
include The-Analysis of Public Issues Pro- 
'grafli (Houghton Mifflin), Social Science 
Laboratory Units (SRA), ^nd People/ 
[ Choices/Decisions (Random House). 
^There'are several supplementary kits such 
as the sound-slide programs from the 
Center, for the ^Humanities, filmstrip pro- 

- I ' ' — r- 



grams from Schloat and P^thescope, and a 
photography scries developed by Scholas- 
tic Magazine.^ Finally, a: paperback, The 

. Moral Imperative (Alfred Publishing), has 
been analyzed because of its concrete and 
systematic development of pnnciples for 
making rational value judgments* 

The teacher resources analyzed in this 
section include Values and Youth (Barr 

, 1970* ah anthology of Readings which 

. reflects primarily the analysis approach; 

. Introduction to Value Inquiry (Nelson 
1974), the teacher and student process 
guide for the American yalues Series ' 
(Hayden), and a, self-instructional program 
-that focuses on clarifying value statements 
in an analytical way (Miller' and Vinocur 
1972). The National Council for the Social- 
Studies (NCSS) 41st* Yearbpok, Values 
Education (Mcicdlf 1971), is also in- 

, eluded, as is RationaLValue Decisions and 
Value Conflict Resolution (Evans^^/ ai 
1974), a teacher's handbook for the value 
an^y sis. model originally explicated |n the 

I NCSS Yearbook. * w \ , " < 
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student materials 



American Values Series: Challenges and Choices 62 

• Analysis of Public Issues Program ^ -^64 . 
I Am the Major 66 

tma^es of Man I & II 68 

• Law and Justice for Intermediate Grades: 

Making Value Decisions 70 

Law and Order: Values in Crisis 72 

Moral Dilenmas^of American Presidents: The 
Agony of Decision 74 

The Moral Imperative 76 J-^ 

Opposing Viewpoints Series 78 

The Origins of American Values: The Puritan Ethic to- 

the Jesus Freaks; and Human Values in an Age of Technology 80 

People/Choices/Decisions 82 

Public Issues Series 84 

Social Science Laboratory Units 86 

The Social Sciences: Concepts and Values 88 

%Tfie Taba Prqgram in Social Science 90 ' 

, Teaching Moral Values Through Behavior Modification: 
^ Intermediate'Level 92 

The Values and Decisions Series 94 



61 V. Student^ Analysis 



Carrfculum: AMERICAN VALUES SERIES: CHAJXENGES AND CHOICES 

Titks: The Rights of Women; The Environment: A Human Crisis; Dissent and Protest; 
War and War Prevention, City Life, Urbftri Growth; Values and Society, introduction to 
Value Inquiry: A Student Process Book 

Editor: Jack'L. Nelson : . ^ ^ ^ ' \ I 

Publisber: Hayden Book Company, Inc., 50 Essex St., Rochelle ?^\NJ^ 

Pate: 1974-75 

Grade Levels: 9-12 ' ' - ' • 

Materials and Cost: The Rights of Women, Qty Life, War and War Prevention, Dissent 
and Protests, The Environment, and Values and Society ($2.36 each); Urban Growth 
($2.60); Introduction to Value Inquiry (teacher resource, $1.56) • ^ 



The American Values Series: Chal' 
lenges and^'Choices consists of seven 
books,, each dealing with a contemporary 
American problem. It. is the authors' hope 
that, by raising^ntroversial issues and 
providing a strupture of inquiry, students 
will d^evelop a questioning attitude toward 
social issues and make detisions based on 
facts, value analysis, and. projected conse- 

. quences. All books in the series follow a 
similac format. Case studies draw attention 

<^ a.^blem and reveal many of its com- 
plexities and conflicts! Data l)anks (short 
readings, tables, graphs) provide factual 
material for use in arriving at a decision. 
f Divergent viewpoints show the multipli- 
city of values and possibilities affecting 
the issues. Futuristic scenarios enable stu- 
dents^o vi6w the fulur^ impact of present 
decisions. Suggestions for Student in- 
volvement in the community are also pro- 

' vided in each book. 

The Rights of Women discusses women 
from a historical perspective, their status 
in "contemporary society, and the conse- 
quences of changes proposed by different 
groups. The Environment: A Human Crisis. 
looks at how planet earth takes care of 
itself and the problems people cause. 'It 
also looks at the environn^ntal options' 
available* and possible Juture effects. Dis- 
sent and Protest concentrates on anti-war 
protests, civil disobedience, and the ques- 
tions of justification and consequences of 
such behavior. The sociological , 
economic, historical, and psychological 
aspects of war and the international 
agencies that have tried to control and 
eliminate warfare a^e examined in War 



and War Prevention. City Life discusses 
the quality of the city dwellers'* lives 'as 
they strive to sustain themselves and try to 
improve their sitiration, while Urban 
Growjh examines how dties start, expand, 
and are governed and -zoned and offers 
projections for alternative futures. 

Values and Society, the final book in th6 
scries, focuses on the production of tnf- 
ferent values by different cultures. In this 
bopk students become acquainted with 
value sources and ways in which values 
are perpetuated. Various cultures such as 
the Ik of Uganda and the Swiss arc com- 
pared with America. Activities include 
preparing a questionnaire based on the 
values expressed in the Bill of Rights, 
using the questionnaire to survey other 
students and community members, and 
comparing responses; observing t^evision 
programs apd commercials and noting the 
values portrayed; and identifying major 
social institutions of the community (fam- 
ily, school, jeligious organizations) and 
conducting interviews with representatives 
of these institutions. 

In addition to the student materials, the 
series contain a Student Process Book (see 
the Teacher Materials section of this chap- 
ter for an analysis of this resource), which 
can be used as a teacher's guide as Avell as 
a medium of transition into the individual 
unit books. 

The series was fieldtested before pubh- 
cation but the results are not available. 
Although user feedback has been obtained 
from personalJnterviews, no data is avail- 
able. 
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DESCRIPTIVE t 
CHARACTERISTICS 
• Gnule Level 
K-3 

4^ * 

7^ 

JL 9-10 . ' 

JL 11-12 

Materials » 
JL Student materials^' ; 
_2L Teacher guide 
1_ A-V kit . \ 

Tests ' 

Other: _J 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Refiding 

i2L Much ' 

_ Moderate 

Very little ^ 

Teacher Training 

Provided in tnateriais'' 

Suggested by develope/s 

. -2L NqI^. mentioned 
Other: J 



Time 

Curriculum (2 ,or more 

years) , , 

JL Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Mlnicourse (6-9 weeks) 

JL Units (1-3 weeks)(each title) 

Supplementary 

Other: 



Medium Used 
JL Readings 

Worksheets 

Films 

Filmstrips 

Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: 



Prejudice IStereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
' Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrol^ 

^ Other: _z 



J 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation 

^ Moral development 
' JL Analysis 

' Clarification 

Action learning 

Other:' 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation ' 

Instruments s|)ecified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

JL Nothing prpvided 
Other: 



\. ± 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested 
Results available - A 

JL Fieldt^sted before publica- 
tion 

' — Frelcltested after publication 
■ -L User feedback solicited 
Other: __Lj: 

Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focus ' 

One of several concerns 

'A minor con<iern 

Process /Content Emfhasis 
JL Process of valuing 
JL Content'of valuing 

Objecdves 

Stated specifically 

Stated geherally * 

JL Not stated 

Studera Activities 
^ or stressed frequently 

= F 

Used or .stressed occasion* 
ally = 0 . - ' 
Reading 
Writing 

Class discussion 
Small-group discussion 
j;— Games ' 

Simulations 

Role*playrng 

^ Action projects 
* Other: ' 
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Stfideutt: Analysis 



Title: ANALYSIS OF PUBLIi^ISSUES PROGRAM 

Developers: James P. Shaver and A. Guy Urkins 
; Publisher: Houghton Mifflin Company, I Beacon St.,JBc^on, MA 02107 
^ Date;, W73 ' ^ . ' ' ' ' 

Grade 'Levet?: 9-12 

^ ' !* 
Materials and Cost: Student text. ($4.80); teacher's guide ($8.W)^ audiovisual kit 

($64.50); duplicating masters ($27.00); problem booklets ($1.65 each) 



'The Analysis of Public Issues Program 
consists primarily of a student text of read- 
ings and. a series of problem booklets de- 
signed to teach secondary students how to 
analyze controversial issues critically and 
rationally. Since the authors believe **that 
public^issues are basicall:^ ethical issues — 
, that^, that they involve questions about 
* right or proper aims and actions,** the 
materials focus heavily on values educa- 
tion. Specific objectives reflecting the 
analysis approach are provided for each 
**bundle** or scries of lessons. One of the 
objectives for **Bundl^Nineteen,** for 
example, is **when askecrtatake a stand 
on a political -ethical dispute, the student 
wil) state his (or her) position as being 
contingent on relevant- factual informa 
tion.** 

The content of the .program is based on 
concepts related to^'making ethical de- 
cisions about public issues. These con- 
cepts, outlined extensively in the teacher's 
guide, em^phasize the role of l^nguagejan^ 
facts, and values in making a decision 
about a particular issue. The value con- 
cepts ^arc based on three premises, that 
**po1itical-ethical decisions are usually Jus- 
tified 'in temas of the values they will 
sup|k)Ft**; that value conflicts take place 
**not only between individuals, but within 
the frames, of reference of individuals'*; 
and that when 'faced with 'a political- 
ethical decision, there are rational ways of 
-choosing the value or values to be sup- 
ported,^* Included in the student *text are 
^hort case studies and value dilemma " 
episodes on a variety of social and per- 
sonal issues. These deal with such con- 
flicts as the right to representation versus 
respect for authority, unreasonable laws 
versus respect fof the law, law and order " 



,versus human dignity and, equality, 'and 
friendship and respect for life versus 
mercy killing. 

The accompanying problem booklets 
cohtain articles that discuss topics such as 
the environment, women*s rights^ stu- 
dents* rights, the riots of the sixties, the 
relationship between^ police and Blacks, 
and the, Indian in American history and 
contemporary society. The teacher facili- 
tates class disoji^sion on these topics using 
three teaching modes, recitation,. socratfc, 
and seminar. Students are frequently re* 
quired to infer the values underlying a - 
given dilemma, to determine the type of 
value conflict involved, and to resolve that 
conflict by investigating factual claims, 
clarifying any language problems, appeal- 
ing to a higher third value, or analyzing 
analogous cases. / 

Tests are provided in the problem book- 
lets and in a packet of duplicating masters. 
The tests' consist primarily of objective 
items measuring students* learning of the^ 
major value poncepts. No evaluative data ^ 
concerning the effectiveness of the pub- 
lished program with high .school students 
is available. The final report on the project 
(Shayer and Larkins 1969) that developed , 
the materials, however, can be obtained 
from ERIC (ED 037 475).* ^' 
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DESCRIPTIVE V 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

K-3 

4-6 

7^ 

JL 9-10 : . 

. JL 11-12 
Materials 

JL Sty dent materials 
^ Teacher guide 

JL Tests 

Other: ' 



Time , 

Curriculum (2' or mote 

years) 
JL Course (One year) 
— Semester (half year) 

Mini course (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1*3 weeks) * 

Supplementary 
Other: ^- - 



t Medium Us 

' JL Readings : ' 
JL Worksh&ets i 
_s_ Films . . 

JL Filmstrips ' » 
JL Records or.tap^s 

Charts or post^s 

JL Transparencies 
Other: - ' 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

JL Much , 

^ Moderate 

Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Othec: 



Prejudice/Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

Other:' 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation ' 

Moral development 

JL Analysis 

Clarification 

Action^eacning^ 

Oiher.^ 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision far Stiident 
Evaluation ^ ^ 

JL Jnslrumentsjspecified 
JL Procedures specified 

L Guidelines suggested 

Nothing provided 

''Other: 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested =1 T 
Results available = A 

«^ Fieldtested before publica* 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited 

Other; 

Not evaluated 



Value^kuj^ation Emphasis 
JL Major focus 

u. One of several concerns 

A minor concem 

ProcessfConient Emphasis ' 
Jl Process of valuing 
_^ Confent of valuing 

Objectives', 

JL Stated specifically 

Stated generally 

" Not stated 

Student AcAvities 

Used or stressed frequent 

= F . ' ■ 

Used.or stressed occasion* 

^ ally'SrO 

-Z. Reading, 

_E_ Writing 

_E_ Class discussion ' 
^ Small-group discussion 

Games 

Simulations 

_o_ Role playing 

Action projects 

Othpr; 
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Student: Analysis 



Title: l AM THE MAYOR . . ' 
Alfthors: Donna S. Allender and Jerome S: Allender , 

Publisher: Temple University, Center for the Study of Federalism, Philadelphia, 
PA 19122 

Date: 1971 ^ ' 

r 

Grade Levels: 4-7 ^ ^ > 

Materials and Cost: 36 folders including student and teacher materials ($35.00). (Accord- 
ing to the author, the materials will soon be available from a commercial publisher at a 
lower price. For ftjrther information, contact *the Center for the Study of Federalism at 
Teniple University.) - 



/ Am the Mayor is an individualized 
activity that focuses on city government. 
Designed to involve, intermediate students 
in the process of inquiry, the mifox objec- 
• tive is for students to analyze problems 
and make a decision based pn rational 
examination of a situation .'^is process 
includes sensing the prbblems, formulating 
questions, searching for information, and 
Anally^ making a decision. Each child is 
given the opportunity to act as an in- 
dividual and to work at his or her own . 
pace. 

Each student who participates in the 
activity plays the role of the mayor. The 
student matedals are divided into four 
paffs. 'Tne Mayor's Work" consists of 
letters, phone calls, and reports, each of 
which call for decision making in relation 
to an issue such as planting treesr, a safety 
prj)gram, building ^ factory, or repairing 
city streets. "The Mayor's Question^" 
and "The Mayor's Files" help the student 
focus an .issue and find information 
relevant "to it. There are six to ten sets of 
questions for each issue. Each question 
leads to a specific file or to a particul^ 

. piece of information within the files. The 
files also in6lude cfty maps, plans, laws, 
and history, as well as calendars, general 

.information, records and reports of city 
departments, and financial and budgeting 
information. An index is provided to help 
students use this data bank. Finally, in 
"The Mayor's Decision," there are 
suggestions for making different types of 
decisions— doing nothing, getting more in- 
formation, or taking immediate action — 
and suggested alternatives for the decision 
chosen- There are no correct solutions for 



an issue and it is suggested that teachers 
.give full consideration to each child's 
choice. However, the teacher should en- 
courage each mayor to. defend his or her' 
decision an4 the rationale behind it. 

The materials were fieldtested in class- 
room and learning center environments 
over a period of thrte years. The results 
are available in a U.S. Office of Education 
report entitled The Teaching of Inquiry 
Skills to Elemental School Children. This 
177-page, report is available through the 
ERIC system (ED 020 805). One finding 
of that study « was that students' inquiry 
activity increased comparably in" both 
teacher-directed and student-directed set- ' 
tines. The researchers concluded, there- 
fore, "that the teacher was unnecessary 
[when using / Am the Mayor] except to 
organize the environment and lead dis- 
cussions when asked." 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
' CitARACTEJRISTICS 
Grade Level 

■ K-3. 

JL 4-6 

: Ji-7-8i 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 

A'.V kit ' 

Tests . ^ 

Other: L_ 



Time 

Cu/riculum (2 or. more 

years) 

Course (one year) » 

Semester (half year) 

> Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

_JL Units (1-3 weeks) 

-2L Supplementary 

Other; ' 



Medium Used ' 

JL Readings 
JL Worksheets 

Films 

Filmstrips 

Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: ' 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading " . 

JL Much 

Moderate 

Very^little ^ 

Teacher Training \ 

Provided in materialis 

* Suggested by developers 

JL No! mentioned 

Other: . L 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
§ome evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrt)le 

Other: „ 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATIOINI^ 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation r 

J_ Instruments specified 
..^.--^rocedures specified 

!. Guidelines suggested 

JL Nothing provided 



Materials Evaluation • 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

«^ Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

— User feedback solicited 

Other: 

Not evaluated ' 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Vilues Education Approach 

Inculcation ^ 

Moral developcheht 

JL Analysis 

. Clarification 

Action learning' 

, Other: i_ 



Values Education Emphasis 

Major focus *> 

JL Or^e of several concerns 
1 A minor concerri 

Process/Content Emphasis 
JL Prpcess of valuing 
' Content of valuing 

Objectives 

Stated specifically 

JL> Stated generally 
J^ Not stated 

Student Activities 

^Used or stressed frequently 
w =F 

' Used or stressed occasion* 
ally = 0 

JL Reading 

' Writing ^ 
^ class discussion 

< Small-group disc^ussion 

i Games 

Simulations 

Role playing 

Attion projects 

^ Other: ' 
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Student: Analysis 



Title: IMAGES OF MAN L& II * • _ 

Editor: Sheila Turner ^ \ ' \ ' ' 

Series Coordinator: Cornell Capa , ' - * 

Publisher: Scholastic Magazines, Inc., School Division,' 904 Sylvan Ave., Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ 07632 ^ ' ^ 

Dates: 1972, 1973 . " 

Grade Levels: 7-12 ^ ' r 



Materials and Cost; For each program, 
teacher's ^uide, and packet of IT* x 14 
with cassettes — $83.00), Also available 
' $50.00^each) 



audiovisual kit inctudjng* 4 sound filmstrips, 
" photo reproductions (with record's — $75.00; 
as slide/cassette units ($175.00 for all 4 or 



.1/ 



Images of Man is a Concerned Photog- 
raphy Program for secondary students. 
Based on the works and personal narration 
of eight wejl-known photojoumalists, the 
program explores universal themes and' 
underlying values of the human experi- 
ence. TJie materials attempt to show things 
" that the photographers feel should be ap- 
*pifeciated, as well as things that should be 
corrected. Using the photographs to arqusc 
social conscienfce, students^ will learn to 
analyze social issues and to deal with 
qu^ions of values. 

"We detailed teacher's guide offers 
suggestions for using the materials in Eng- 
lish, social studies, art, and communica- 
tions classes. The actual content focuses 
on social issues, social^ values, and the 
human experience. War, death, poverty, 
racial conflict, population, technology, 
loneliness, and what it means to.be 
civilized arc some of the subjects of the 
first program. The second program deals 
with everyday life in America — the pres- 
ervation of the natural, environment, life- 
styles and values of a variety of traditional 
cultures, and human emotions. Suggested 
activities include discussions, written 
essays, individual or group photo essays, 
role playing, and a variety of other pro- 
jects. Through discussion and activities 
suggested in the teacher'? |uide, students 
analyze thoughts, feelings, and values of 
the photographers and their subjects. 

No formal fieldtesting of the, programs 
has been done. However, user feedback is 
being formally solicited through a ques-^ 
tionnairc included in Images of Man II. 



The results have not yet been collated. A 
preliminary examination of this feedback 
indicates that the program is being used 
largely in English and' social studies 

. courses in grades 10-12. In addition, un- 
solicited letters from students and teachers 
have been favorable. Images of Man re- 
ceived a "Maxi** award from the readers 
of M^dia & Methods -magazine. This 
award is given each year to producers of 
outstanding instructional materials. The 
program" has also been analyzed and 
-evaluated by M. Frances Klein ^nd Louise 

, L. Tyler for the Curriculum Inquiry Center 
^ UCLA. These two educators state that 
the content is potentially powerful but that 
the materials lack specification of objec- 
tives and evaluation procedures. They 
conclude, therefore, that Images of Man 
*'has the potential of being a significant 
learning program for students, but . . . 
that further development of it is needed/' 
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DESCRBPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS ^ 
Grade Level 

^ K-3 

<_ 4^ 

^JL 7-6 . , 

JL ?-iO ' 
JL 11-12 

Materials 

Student materials « 

JL Teacher guide 
JL \-V kit 
f Tpsts 

Other: ' 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or i mdre 

yeara) ' - \ 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks), 

. Units (1-3 weeks) - * 

_2L Supplementary 

Other: 



Medium Used 

Readings 

Worksheets 

1 Films 

f ilmstrips 

JL Records or tapes 
JL Charts or posters 

Transparencies * 

X Other: Photographs 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much 

Moderate ' 

JL Very little ' 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers , 

JL Not mentioned 

_ Other: 



Prejudice /Stereotyping * 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 
Sexrole 

'other: 



EVALUATION ^ 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guic/elines suggested 

JL Nothing provided 
Other; 



Materials Evaluation 

, Materials tested = T 
^ Results available = A 

_L Fieldtested before pubfica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

JL User feedback solicited ♦ 
A Other: Cntical review 

Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation 

Moral. development 

JL Analysis 

Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 

Major fdcus - 

JL One of several concerns 
A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphahs 
JL Process of valuing 

Y ft 

JL Content of valuing 
Objectives 

" Stated specifically 

Stated generally 

JL Not stilted 

Student Activities , 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F 

Used or stressed occasion- 
ally = O 

Re^ading ' ^ 

Writing ^ , 

JL^ Class discussion. 
J2_ Small-grou^ discussion 

;Games 

Simulations 

-2-. Role playing ^■ 

i Action projects 

. Other: 
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Student: Analysis 




Titk: LAW AND JUSTICE FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES: MAKING VALUE DE- 
CISIONS . ^ ., 

Publisher: Pathescope Educational Films, Inc., 71 Weyman Ave., New Rochelle, 
NY 10802 

Date: 1973 ' .. 

Grade Levels: 4-8 ' 

* 

Materials and Cost: Audiovisual kit including 3 filmstrips and teacher*^ guide (with 
records— $44.00; with cassettes— $50.00) 



The filmstrips in tdw. arid Justice for 
Intermediat e Grades we re designed to^n- 
volve students in problems basic to Jaw 
and justice at a level appropriate to their 
underst^ding and range of experience. 

. The analysis approach to values education 
is emphasized. The materials.introduce so- 
cial.issues that, are important in the area of 
law b^t require personal decisions based 
on facts and values. The pFegfa&rrattciftpts 
to develop student inquhfy and decision- 
making skills and to givq students practice 
J. In looking for evidence. Specific objec- 

■ tives are given for each of the filmstrips. 
These include **to understand what is 
iheant by 'the presumption of ^inhocence 

^ and the importance of.this presumption/* 
**to achieve a better understanding of the 
possible conflict between personal loyal- 
ties and the law," and **to achieve a better 

* understanding of the factors ^that enter into 
.faking an objective' decision.*' 

The three filAstrips deal with legal 
. **prot)lems and personal decisions. They are 
open ended and encourage inquiry; pre- 
senting provocative questions at various 
points during the filmstrip, when dilemmc^ 
or value issues ari§e. The first story is* 
about a young boy who is wrongly ac- 
cused of stealing. Questions' focus on 
whether he should have , been presumed 
innocent until proven guilty, what Wnd of 
proof was needed to clear him, how the « 
students would have felt if they had been 
the ones who mistakenly accused him, and « 
* ' how the' accused boy would have felt. The 
point^s Inade th^t things are not always as 
they" seem to^be at first glance and that it is^ 

' important to get all the facts. The second 
v,,^^tory de^s >yith conflicting loyalties* and * 
the*^thiii4y With the concepts of bids and j 
' ^ equal opportunitjc. All three emphasize the 



jiced to look at situations objectively be- 
fore making decisions. * 

Suggested projects involve debating an 
issue or writing about personal experi- 
ence related to the dilemma presented in 
^e filmstrip. The major folow-up activity, 
however, is discussion. Questions that 
focus directly on the issue at hand are 
suggested jn the teacher's guide. This 
guide also includes objectives, a summary . 
of the content, and the narration of each 
Tihn^p. The projgram is intended for use 
<^in a social studies class or in a guidance 
prograim. ^ ^ 

' The materials have not been evaluated 
or fieldtestcd. 
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DESCRIEtlVE 
CHARACtEjaSTICS 
Grade Level » 

9-10 

*_ 11-12 , 

Materials , ; 

StudenV materials 

JL Teacher, guide 
JL A-V,kit V 

Tests ' 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

< Much 

Moderate 

JL Very, little 

Teacher Training 

— --^ Prnvided in materials 

Suggested b/developers 

JL Not mentioned 

^ Other: 



Time 

CurrKulum (2 or more 

years) 

Cour^se (one year) 

Semester (half year) ^ ^ 

Minicourse (6-^ weeks) 

JL Units (1-3 weeks) 
JL Supplementary" . 
Other: 



Medium Used 

I Readings 

Worksheets 

Films 

JL Filmstdps' 

JL Records br tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Otheri'^.J 



Prejudice/Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

Other: , 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation * ^ 

Moral development ' 

JL Analysis 

Clarification 

Action learning i\ ? 

nthPf^ V * 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Pwvisioji for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

r Procedures specified < 

Guidelines suggested 

JL Nothing provided • 
Other: 



Materials Evaluatwn 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

i 'Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited 

^ Other: 

JL Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Msyor focus 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
JLtProcess of valuing 
Content of valuing 

Objectives 

^ Stated sp.ecificaljy 

Stated generally^ 

JL_ Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frpq^ently 
= F 

Used or stressed occasion' 
ally = 0 \ , 

Reading '\ 

O Writing • ^ \ 
1^1 Class discussion 

Small-group discussioq 

Games 

Simulations ; 

Rple playing 

Action projects ; 

Other: 
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Student: Analysis 



Title: LAW AND ORDER: VALUES IN CRISIS 
Author: Linda Toonl 

Pablisiier: Warren Schloat Productions, Inc., 150 White Piains Rd., Tarrytown. 
NY.10591-. ^ 

Date: 1971 - 

Grade Levels: 9-12 ' A 

K 

Materials and Cost: Audiovisual kit inclucfing 6 sound-filrristrips ^d teacher's guide 
(with rccord&-n$l20,^ with cassette^-^138). , 



are the subjfect of the next filmstrip. The 
question of whether violence is a basic 
human drive is examined and opposing 
theories ,are presented. Concluding the 
series is ''Peoples Park: A Case Study in 
Value Conflict," depicting the 1969 Berke- 
ley campus confrontation. Each filmstrip 
is ^summarized and the narrative is in- 
cluded in the teachers guide, along with 
questions for review and discussion. 
Follow-up activities including ^skits, de- 
bates, visual presentations, research proj- 
ects, essays, further reading, and conpnu- 
nity action projects are suggested. 

Accoj:ding to the publisher, the material 
was in^nally tested prior to publication. 
In additibn, a small sample of user feed- 
back was gathered. The results, however, 
are not available. . 



Law and Order: Values An Crisis is a 
multimedia program dealing with the na- 
ture of law, values, justices order, and 
dissent in America. In the ratimiale the 
author notes the divisive forces thre2 
the existing laws of our society. The pro^ 
gram encourages students to analyze ob- 
jectively the conflicting valuesjbehinc. 
these foi<^,es. According to the author, stu- 
dents also need to examine the values 
upon which our legal system is based and 
to relate th|i§se to contemporary conflicts.' 

The content focuses on how social val- 
ues ai*e ^eriected in the laws a culture 
creates and how society is affected if those 
values ch^^e. There are six filmstrips in 
the series. The first, dealing with the fun- 
damental functions of law, points out how 
differeiit fafe arise from different values, 
using s^jver^ primitive societies as exam- 
ples. It^denit^nstrates how the. laws of a 
society ^fphold the principles of behavior 
most in^pprid^t to that society. Next, the 
series l^ksjat the sources of the values 
upon wliichrfour legal system is based,* 
particularly ;fte belief in human rights and 
the valiie of^issent. T&ese are traced to 
their earliest origins through the Greeks, 
the, Roitiansf. ^he English, and the He- 
brews. The third filmstrip focuses on the 
present and' examines current value con- 
flicts regarding equal , rights, personal 
, property, social welfare", patriotism, and - 
wartime atrocities. Part Four, **Strategies 
for Value Change: Nonviolent Dissent," 
considers the philosophies of John Quincy 
. Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Henry David 
Thoreau, Mahatma Ghandi, an(| ^fartin 
Luther King. Value conflicts that pr6duce 
violent responses, such as the rioting in 
ghettos anifl on campuses in recent years. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

'k-3 

4-6 

JL 9-10 
JL 11-12. 

' Materials 

Student materials 

JL Teacher guide ^ 
JL A-V kit 
Tests 

Other: 



P' 

PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much 

JL Moderate I- 
^ Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested, by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

i_ Other: [ 



Time . 

Curriculum (2 or more 

years) 

Course (one year) 

S^ester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

JL Umts (1-3 weeks) 

JL Supple'mentary 

Other: 



Medium Used 

Readings 

Works Keets 

Films 

JL Filmstrips 

JL Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: 



PrejudicilStereotyping 
' Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

— Racial or Ethnic^ 

— Sexrole 

Other: 1 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation r 

instruments' specified * 

Procedures specified 

Guidehnes suggested 
JL Nothirig provided 
Other: 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A * 

JL Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

_I. User feedback solicited 
Other: 

Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation ^ 

Moral development 

JL Analysis 

Clarification * 

Action learning' 

Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 
, JL Major focus * * 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 

Process of valuing 

JLXontent of valuing t 

Objectives 

^ Stated specifically 

J, Stated generally 

JL Not stated' 

Student Activities 

Used^^^tressed frequently 
= F 

Used or stressed occasion- 
ally = O 

_2- Reading 
_o. Writing 
_L- Class discussion 

^ ^mall'group discussion 

Games ' , * 

Simulations > 

Role playing 
«2_ Action projects 

O Other:. Research 
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Title: MORAL DILEMMAS OF AMERICAN PRESIDENTS; THE ACX)NY OF DECI- 
SION _ * 

'-^^ *> ' * .. •^^ 

' PuWiSher: Pathcscopc Educational Films, Inc., 71 Weyman Ave.; New Rochelle, 
. (NfY 10802 ^ . • ' , 

' ' Date: 1974 ' ^ ^ 

' Grade Levels: 10-12 ' ^ ' ■ 

Materials and Cost: Audiovisual kit containing 5 sound-filmstrips and tcacher*s guide 
(with records— $75.00; with cassettc.s-^85.00) ' ^ 



, Moral DilemmdS of American Pres-, 
idents: The Agony of Decision is a pro- 
gram intended to place secondary students 
in a position to understand the **awesome 
responsibility'; a president faces when 
making crucial decisions affecting the 
lives of people in the nation and tlie world, 
Thesf materials,' reflecting the analysis 
approach to valuer education, attempt to 
develop inquiry skills and to give students 
practice in making decisions* by consider- 
ing facts,, alternatives', possible conse- 
quences, and, value positions. 

The program may be' used to accompany 
coursc6 in United States history, political 
science, international studies, or decision 
making. Each of the five* fihnstrips pre- 
sents a critical social or political i^sue. 
Included are the following: (J) Abrahanl- 
.^Lincoln's positi on on slavery and the issue 
^of thi, Civil War; (2) William H. McKin- * 
' ley and the issue of imperialism versus 
democratic principles in th? case pf- the 
annexation of the Philippines^ (3) Wood- 
row Wilson and the League of Nation^ on 
the issue of comproniise versus sticking to 
. one's principles; ^4) Hany S. Tjuman;and 
the issues of Communism and war in . 
Korea; ahd (5) John F. Kennedy and the 
Cujjan missile cqsis. The issues and 
^ alternatives are ^sdnted. in theYilmstrif^s^k 
as well as tlje actual decision made. Stu- 
dents niu^decide which course of acjion 
' they ^ti^aVe chosen in jhe same situa- 
tion.^j^Mc?tions, generaftzations, and con- 
cepts ;;ior dScussion are *sugg5sted along 
with writtefiflvork. 

For- example, in .the case *of Lincojn, 
students. mvist ^swer the following ques*- 
tions: ^*,Would 'a **do-nbthirig;' policj^ 
have been morally acceptable to you? 
Why?'; ••Would a- JgiVing-in-to-the- 



Confederacy' pQjyapt^ave been morally 
acceptable to yol^^y?*' ''Is a decision 
that avoids bloodsBp^* always, a good deci- 
sion?'* and **Would'you have gone to war 
to preserve the Union if you were Pre- 
-sident Lincoln?"^ Among the generaMza- 
tions to be tested irf this case are: '^Ab- 
rahin Lincoln was indifferent to the con- 
tinued existence of slavery., His main con* 
cem" was the preservation of the Union'* 
and **Abraham Lincoln hated slavery and 
he felt that the Civil War was. the only 
means by which 'the iJnion could be 
scourged of that evil institution," The nar- 
ration and additional information on eacfi 
i^sue are provided for the teacher. 
'"The materials have not* been ^aluated* 
or fieldtcsted. ' ' ' 



DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level ^ * 

_ K'3 

7^ • ^ . ' \ 

JL-l.l4i 

Material > 

Student JTiateriajs 

JL Teacher guide 
JL A'V kit 
Jests 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much v 

Moderate 

JL Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided In materials \ 

Suggested by developers 

^ JL Not mentioned 
Other L 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or more 

years) 

Coufse ione yeaV) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

- JL Units (1»3'weeks) 
JL Supplementary 
Other: 



Medium Used 

Readings 

L Worksheets 

Films 

JL Filmstrips 
^jJL. Reco rds o r japes 

^ Charts or posters 
Transparencies 

Other: 



Prejudice/Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence ^ S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

Other: ' 



EVALUATIpN 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instrument^ specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines stjgge^sted 

JL Nothing provided " 
_ Other: 



Materials Evaluation * 
MateriaJs tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fieldtested befor^ publica- 

tioi^ 

Fieldtested aherpublicatron 

iJser feedback solicited 

OtherP . 

JL Not evaluated , ' 



SUBSTANTIVE 

CHARACTERISTICS 

* ♦ 

Values Education Approach 

inculcation 

Moral. development 

JL Analysis 
JL Clarification 

Action learning ^ 

Other: 



Values E4tication Emphasis 

Major focus 
JL One of several concerns 
1 A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 

JL Process of valuing ' 

Content of , valuing 

Objeetifes ' * 

Stated specifically 

Stated generally 

JL Nojt stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

"Used or stressed occasion* 
aJly=0 J ^ 

* Reading 

_0- Writing 
^ Class discussion 

Small-group discusjsion 

Games \ 

Simulations 

Role playing 



Action projects 

Other: 



7^ 
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Title: THE NfORAL IMPERATIVE 



• Author: • Vincent Ryan Ruggiero , ' 

Publisher: Alfred Publishing Company, 74 Channel Dr., Port Washington, NY 11050 
Date: 1973 ' ' 
Grade Level: 1M2 - 

Materials and:Cost: Studenr text ($4.9^ ' 



Concrete problerps faced by, students- 
and other people with whom they can 
rfelate is a major concern of The Moral 
Imperative. The author states that the 
moral imperative of oijr time is **to break 
the bonds df indecision, move beyond fad 
and foolishness, and address the dilemmas 
of modem living, sensitively and sensibly, 
with regard for their complexity/* The 
text emphasizes principles rather than de- 
tails ^d has a two-fold purpose: making 
ethical issues interesting to read about and 
discuss and encouraging students to par-, 
ticipate in moral inquiry. The booj: is 
appropriate with a variety of subject areas, 
such as speech courses', interdisciplinary 
^studies,^or any course aiming at helping 
students develop sound moral judgment. 
The book is designed for first-year college * 
student^ut coul0 be used with advanced 
senior high school students. . 

The Moral Imperative addresses itself to 
many of the moral^cfuestions students have 
raised or soon will raise. It. contains 12 • 
chapters, each exploring avenues by which, 
ethical and moral' issues can be analyzed. 
Students are encouraged to realize that 
behavior that is acceptable and condoned 
in one culture might be intolerable and 
. rejected in another. ^Questions regarding 
majority action versus one's. conscience 
.lead students to a deeper, level of thought 
'while considering ethical conduct. **How 
do we reconcile conflicting obhgations?" 
**How do we handle cases in which the 
effects are not neatly separable into good 
and bad?'' **Hqw do we determine if 
peoj^e are responsible for their 'immoral 
^ctions?*' **Are there degrees of re* 
^ponsibility?^*' **How can the moral qual- 
ity of an action be determined?" These 
major questions student^ are 'asked t^;^^ 
sider as.^hey look at'^^ipsp^wra^^ 



controversies in education, the arts ajid 
sciences, media and government, sex, 
law, and, war. 

By discussing these and other questions, 
using concrete conflict situations, the au-^ 
thor develops the following moral princi- 
^ pies, which he believes should*^ used to 
mAe .value judgments. '**(1) Obligations 
should be followed. When two pr more 
obligations are in conflict, we should 
choose the .more important one. (2) Ideals 
should be served. When they conflicb 
among themselves or with obligations, we 
should choose the action which does the 
greater good. (3) Harmful actions should 
be avoided and beneficial ones achieved. 
However, harm m^y be tolerated if it is 
unavoidable; that is, if it is inseparable^ 
from good. 'Where the effects are mixed, . 
we should choose the action that achieves 
the greater good or the lesser harm. (4) 
The person and his action are separate. 
Our judgments of them should, also be 
.separate.** Inquiries atjhe end «f each 
chapter and at the end of the book en<;om~ 
pass an even wider range of moral con- 
cerns and provide contexts within which to 
apply these principles. ^ 
' , The Mdral Imperative was used by the 
author in* his classroom before publication, r 
No systematic fieldtestjAg, however, has 
been done. 



DESCRIPTrVE 
CHARAmRISTlCS 
Grade Lev^K 

^ K-3 

4^ 

7-8 

9-10. 

JL 11;12 

Matt rials 

JL Student materials 

Teacher guide 

A-V kit 

Tests ^ 

, Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount.of Reading . 
JL. Much ' ^ 

Moderate ♦ : 

Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

J_ Suggested by developers 
JL Not mentioned , ' 
Other: L_ 



Timt ' - 

* jCurrlculum, (2 or m 

years) 

"Course (one year) 

Semester (half year)" 

JL Minicourse (6-9|^eeks) 

« Units (1-3 weeks) 

JL Supplementary 

Other: 



Medium Used 
JL Readings *■ 

Worksheets 

Films * 

Filmstrips 

Records <)r tapes . 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: 



Prejudice IStereoty ping 
Much evidence = M 
Some' evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATtON 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

JL 5i"delines suggested 
JL Nothing provided 
Other: ^ 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested ^1 
Results available = A 

_L Fieldtested before publica- 
tion «^ 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited 

Other-: : ^ 

Not evaluated 



3UBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcaticm 

Moral development 

JL An^lysjs* 

Clarification 

Action learning • 

Other: 



Values Education EmphUsis - 
JL Major ^bcus 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis . 
JL Process of valuing 
Content of valuing 

Objectives 

JL Seated specifically 
JL Stated generally 
Not stated 

Student Activities * 

V>sed or stressed frequently 

= F 

Used or stressed occasion^ 
ally = O 

^ Reading 

Writing 

-f- Class discussion 

J_ Small-group discussion 

Games 

Sim\ilations* ^ 

Role playing 

Action projects " . 

Other: ^ 
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Student. -^Analysis 



.Curriculum: ORPOSrNG VIEWPOINTS SERIES 

Titles: Volume I— The Radical Left and the Far Right, Volume W-^berals and Conser% 
vatives; Volume lU—The Ecology Controversy;^ Volume l\ -Constructing a Life 
Philosophy; Volume W'-Amenca i Prisons, Volume Vl-^merican Foreign Policy, 
Volume WU— The Sexual Revolution, Volume WUr-Problems of Death, Future PJan- 
ming Games Jor Volumes I-VIL ^ ^ 

Editors: David Bender and Gary E. McCuen 

Publisher: Grccnrikven Press, Box 831, Anoka/ MN 55303 

Dates: 1971-1974 ^ i 

Grade Levels: 8-12 . 

Materials and Cost: 8 student texts ($1.95 each), 7'ftjturc planning games ($0.95 each) 



The Opposing Viewpoints Series con- 
sists of eight student texts and accompany- 
ing jSimulation-gaming activities which 
focus on. current fesues. The prograni, is 
designed to develop critical thinking and 
discission skills. By using the analysis 
approach it is Jioped that students will 
learn to distinguish fact from opinion, to, 
dletermine cause and effect relationships, 
to evaluate sources of information, and to^ 
empathize^ with others. Throughout the 
series, a primary goal is to increase stu-' 
dents* understanding of the issues and to 
encourage them to form their oNyn opin- 
ions based on <he information they gather. 

The materials are intended for high 
school students but could be used success- 
fully in some junior,high classes. Readings 
are short and to the point, and they contain 
visuafs such as pictures, cartoons, znh 
graphs. Each book deals with a flifferent 
arfea of controversy and, with its accom- 
panying simulation-gaming sheet, could 
form the basis of a three- to four-week 
minicourse. If all'of the booklets are used, 
the course would require at least a full 
semester. The Future Planning Games, 
which accompany seven of the student 
texts, suggest three to five small-group 
activities involving students in conflict 
situations that call for value analysis. They 
focys on planning for the future and on 
considering changes in institutions. These 
'activities may be used to supplement the 
^xts or they may be used independently^ 
f The issfies on which the program fo- 
cuses are varied. Tffe Radical Left and the 
Par Right explores fringe-group opinions 



on the problem of race. This issue is 
approached from a political perspective 
through individual cas^ studies. View- 
points represented range from those of the 
Black Panther Party to those of the Imper- 
ial Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan. Uberals 
and Consefyatives involves the debate 
over the welfare questions. It presents arti- 
cles representing conflicting ideas' on the 
subject, such as **The Danger of Welfare** 
and '*Is Welfare a Basic Human Right?** 
The Sexual Revolution explores traditional 
mores versus new value positions. In- 
, eluded are arguments supporting and con- 
testing such issues as family obsolescence, 
women*s liberation, premarital relations, 
homosexuality, and *sex education in the 
public schools. Issues in, American 
Foreigp Policy include self-interest versus 
idealism, goals of United States foreign, 
policy, and Communism. America's Pris/ 
ons deals, with conditions^ inside comecf 
tional institutions, rehabilitation, and thd 
concept of punishment. Environmental is- 
sues such as technology, pdpulaju^on 
growth^ pollution, and the energy crisis 
are examined in The Ecology Crisis. Val- 
ues seem to at issue, along with the 
question, of whether the crisis is real or 
imagined. Constructing a Life Philosophy 
.examines a myriad V-^emative life 
philosophies or value systems frorn "The 
Christian*s Commandments** and '*The 
Hindu View of Life** to '*Thf New Moral- 
ij0M* and *'Advice from Ann Lancjers.'" 
Tmally, in The Problems of Death, such 
controversial issues as abortion , 
euthanasia, capital punishment, suicide^ 
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and American . funefal practices art dis- 
cussed. ^ • ' 

Student activities are dispersed through^ 
out the books. These include suggestions 
.for discussion as well as written exercises 



that reinforce the development of critical 
thinking skills. According to the pyb- 
lishers,* the materials have been 
fieldtested. The evaluative data, however, 
is not available. 



DESdUPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Grade Level 

. K-3 

4-6 

JL 7-8 
JL 9-10 
JL 11-12 

Materials , 
JL Student materiafs 

Teacher guide 

A'WWt 

Tests 

Other: 



Time • * 

Curriculum (2 or more 

years) 

Course (one year) 

JL Semester (half year) 

Mmicourse (6*9 weeks) 
JLi Units (1-3 weeks)(each title) 

Supplementary 

Other: 



"Medium-U^ed- 



JL Readings 

Worksheets 

Films 

Filmstrips 

Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Trar»5f24(encies 

X Other: <^<^^'V''y sheets 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

JL Much 

Moderate 

Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

— Suggested by developers, 

JL Not mentioned 

Other: 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence => M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or^ Ethnic 

Sexrole 

OtVier: ' . 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATfON . 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified * 

Guidelines suggested 

JL Nothing provided 
Other: 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fieldtested before publica- 
tion ' 
JL, Fieldtested after publication 
User feedback solic!itad . 

Other: _i 

♦ 

Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation 

Moral development 

JL Analysis 

Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 

Major focus 

JL One of several concerns 
A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
JL -Process of valuing 
JL Content of valuing 

Objectives 

Stated specifically , - 

Stated generally 

JL Not stated , 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently « 

Used or stressed occasion- ' 
ally = 0 . 



Reading 
«L Writing 
«L Class discussion 
_L- Small-group discussion 

Games 

Simulations 

Role playing 

r,2^ Action projects 
Other: . 
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Student: Analysis 



Titles: THE ORIGINS OF AMERICAN .VALUES: THE PURITAN ETHiC TO THE 
JESUS FREAKS^ and HUMAN VALUES IN, AN AGE OF TECllNOLOGY 

Publisher: The Center for Humanities, Inc., twa Holland Ave., White Plains, NY 10603 

Dates: 1972-7*3 ^ 

Grade Levels: 9-12 y ^ 

Materials and Cost: For each title.' audiovisual kit containing 160 slides in 2 carousel 
cartridges, 2 tape cassettes or 2 records, and teacher's guide ($104.50) 



liuman Values in.an Age of Technology 
and The Origins of American Values arc 
two sound slide programs containing color 
neproductions of art masterpieces and his 
torical and contemporary photography, 
'^ey are designed to help secondary stu- 
dents understand, respectively, the ipipact 
of technological progress on human values 
and the origins and nature of the Aitieqcan 
value system. The rationale underlying 
these two' programs emphasizes that the 
tremendous advances of the machine age 
and the recent revolution in American val* 
ues necessitate a systematic examination 
of past and present values. 

Human Values in an kge of Technology 
outlines humanity's evolution from the age 
of crude tools to the highly sophisticated 
machinery of today. Presented in two 
parts, this series traces technological ad- 
vances from prehis toric times through the 



Roman era, 'Middle Ages, and Re- 
naissance, up to the Industrial Revolution 
and modem society. The relatioftship be- 
tween* the positive and negative im- 
plications of technology are demonstrated. 
For example, the materials describe ad^^ 
vances ih medicine that havesprolong^d' ' 
IJf? but hav^ alsO' contributed to the prob- 
lem^of overpopulation. Alyin Toffler's 
idea of *' future shock" — the pfemature 
arrival of the future — is also examined. 

The Origins program deals with the 
evolution, 'of American values from more 
than 300 years ago to the present/ How 
values have changed in our brief history 
can be discerned through various writings, 
philosophies, and works of art. In the first 
part gf the program, Puritan ideology is 
presented through the works of Jonathan 
Edwards a^id Cotton Mather. Practical* 
values and the work ethic are considered 
in the works of Benjamin Franklin. Politi* 



cal valued are revealed through the writ- 
^ings of John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son.. Nineteenth-centur> transcendentalism 
and the thoughts of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Henry David Thoreau arc also de- 
scribed. In Part Two, students see how 
values and value judgments changed dur- 
ing the last half of the 19th century from 
the materialism of Russell Conwell to the 
humanitarianism of Andrew' ,Camegie. 
Tracing American valuf changes through ' 
the 1920s and 193Ds up to contemporary 
times, this part concludes by describing 
how many young Americans arc seeking 
new life styles including new forms of 
fundamentalist religion. 

The teacher's guides for each program 
contain classroohi procedures and discus- 
sion question^ to help students analyze the 
values studied. The materials were 
_fieldJ_esLcd J)cfore^pubJicatic^ . . 

suits are not available. According to the 
publisher,/Tnformal feedback from local 
teachers has been favorable. 
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DESCRIPTIVE . 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level * 

K-3 ' 

4-6 

^ 7-8 
^9-10 
JL 11-12 ' 
MiaUriah 

Student' materials 

JL Teacher guide 
JL A-V kit X 
Tests 

Otherr^ 



Tjme 

Curriculum (2 or more 

' years) 

Course (one year) 

^ Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) 

JL Supplementary 

Other: i_ 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount jof Reading * 

Much 

Moderate - 

JL Very^ little , 
Teacher Training 

Provided jn materials 

Suggested by developers 

vJL Not mentioned 
Other: 

Prejudice /Stereotyping 

Much' evidence = M , 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnjc 

Sexrole 

• nthPf; /^^"^ 



Medium Used 

headings 

Worksheets 

^ihlms 

f ijmstrips 

JL Records or tapes^ 

Charts or poste^ 

Transparencies 

JL Other; Shdes 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation m 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guideline's suggested 

JL Nothing provided 
Other: _Lj 



^ ^''^aterials Evaluation 

, Materials tested = T 
Results avaHabte'= A 

"_L Fieldteste^f^efore publica- 
-- tion - — ~ 

^ieldtested-after publication 

_L User feedback solicited 

. ^ Other: ^ 

Not evafluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values. Education Appffoch 

Inculcation * 

Moral development 

JL Analysis 

Clarification 

-Actron learning 

Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 

Major focus 

JL One of several concerns 
^ A minor concern 

Process /Content Emphasis 

Process of valufng ^ 

JL Contfent of valuing 

Objectives 

Stated specifically 

JL Stated generally 
Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 
= F 

Used or stressed occasion* 
ally = O 

Reading 

_SL Writing . 0 
Oass discussion 

, Smallj^oup discussion 

Games 

Simulations ^ * ♦ 

Role playing 



Action projects 
Other: \ 
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Student: Analysis 



Curriculum: PEOPLE/CHOICES/DECISIONS 
Tiftes: A Village Family; One' City Neighborhood 
Developers: Harold Berlak and Timothy R, Tomlinson , 
Publisher: Random House, Inc, 201 East 50th St., New York, NY 10022 
Date: 1973 
Grade Levels: 4-6 

^ Materidls^ and Cost: For each title: student text ($2.73); audiovisual- kit including 1 
teacher's edition, 1 activity book, 4 filmstrips, and cassettes or records (with 
cassettes — $62.61, with 'records — $57.45). Each component may be purchased in- 
dividually (price information is available from the publisher). ' 



In Pepple/ChoicesjDecisions, upper 
elementary students become actively in- 
volved in examining social and ethical 
issues faced by changing societies. At 
present, two units are available; One City 
Neighborhood and A ' Village Family; a 
number of other units are under develop- 

* ment. The program focuses on humanistic 
case studies that acquaint students wi^ a 
small group of people who are deeply 
affected by change. Readings, discussions, 

* and role play are used extensively to de- 
velop an increasing awareness of change 
and an understanding of the tensions and 
conflicts that result from ch^ge. The au- 
thors also feel it is important for students 
to become self-reliant in their thinking 
abilities' and decision-making, skills. 
Specific objectives relating to thj^ goal are 
stated for each lesson. For example, chil- 
dren 'are encouraged to take a position on 
legal and moral dilemmas, to defend their 
positions, and to explain thesj^sons for 
their decisions. 

One City Neighborhood is 'a case study 
of urban jenewaL Conflict arises over a 
cily*s decision to uproot residents of a 

^ neighborhood proposed for demolition. 
Students meet members of a family af- 
fected by the decision and the city^coun- 
cilmen, and they examine the issue from 
both points* of view. Change versus stabil- 
ity is also the issue in A Village Family, in 
which a Mexican family moves from a 

'^rOral village to Mexico City. Values 
analysis skills are stressed in-xach. of the 
units. For example, in A Village Family^ 
when a decision must be made to remain 
in the*" village or to move to the/city. 



students participateVin an extensive role- 
playing activity in order to identify more 
closely with family members. This is fol- 
lowed by a search for specific evidence 
supporting both positions. Students defend 
their own points of view in a class discus- 
sion. 

The, program provides no formal evalua- 
, tion exerciises. Rather, teachers arc en- 
couraged to evaluate continually and keep 
anecdotal records o£ the students' progress 
through general observation, feedback 
from written work, class discussion, and 
role play. It is suggested that this evalua- 
tion be consistent with the specific lesson 
* goals. 

In the developmental stages, the mate- 
rials were tested in classes by project di- 
rectors, by project teachers^ and by volun- 
teer teachers. Studejils^shoWed positive 
gains' in their knowledge of ethnic groups. 
Through role play< students ^were able to 
jden^fy with various characters and life 
styles. It was als^o found'that student inter- 
action was increased when using these 
materials. 'Evaluative data is available 
through the ERIC system in a repo^ by the 
authors entitled The Development of a 
Model for the Metropolitan , St. Louis^ So- 
cial Studies Center. Final Report Project 
No. Z-064 (ED 012 6901 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Grade Level 

-K-3. , 

JL 4-6 " . 

7:8 , . 

9^10 

11-12 

Materials > 
JL Student materials 
JL Teacheir guide 
JL A-V kit 
Tests 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Redding 

JL Much 

Moderate 

^ Very little 

* Teacher Training 

* Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Other: - 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or more- 

years) 

Course (one year) 

JL Semester (half year) 

JL Minjcourse (6-9 weeks)(each 

Units n-3 weeks) title) 

Supplementary 

Other; ! 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence ^= M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

Other: 



Medium IJsed 

JL Readings^ 
JL Worksheets 

Films 

JL Filmstrips 
JL Records or tapes 
Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Oth^r: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

JL Guidelines suggested 

Nothing provided 

Other: 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

^ Fieldtested before puUlica-' 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited 

Other: _^ 

Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

JL^ inculcation 

Moral development 

. JL Analysis 
Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: ^ 



Values Education Emphasis 

Major focus 

JL One of several concerns 
A minor concern 

Process /Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
Content of valuingf 

Objectives ' 

JLl Stated specifically 

Stated generally, 

Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequeqtly 
= F ' ^ 

Used or stressed occasion* 

ai)y= o 

Reading 
Writing 

Class discussion 
^ Small-group discussion 
^ Games > 

Simulations 

^ Role playing 
Action projects 

OthPr! 1_ 



F 

o 

F 
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[student: Analysis 



Curriculum: PUBLIC ISSUBS SERIES (Harvard Socld'S;udies Project) . 

Titks: Science and Public Policy ^ Colonial' Kenya^ The American ReyolutioH, The Rail* 
road Em; Taking a Stand: Religious Freedotji; The Rise of Organized Labor; The 
Immigrant's Experiencey Negro Views of America, Municipal Politics^ The New Deal, 
Rights of the Accused; The Lawsuit; Community Change; Communist China; Nazi 
Germany; 20th Century Russia, The Civil War, Race and Edttcationr Statujy^volution 
and World Polities, The Limits of War, Organizations Among Nations, Diplorhacy and 
International Law; Privacy, The Progressive Era, Population Control, Jacksonian 
.Democracy; Moral Reasoning; Social Actiori ' _ 

Developers:. Dpnald Oliver and Fred Newmann ' # - 

Publisher: Xerox Education Publications, Education Center, Columbus, OH 43216 



Dates: 1967-74 ' 
Grade Levels: 9-12 



Materials and Cost: ?0 student texts ($0.50 each), teacher's guides (free witli purchase of 
10 or^ore student books of the same title) 

The P\jblic Issues Series consists of 30 
separate unit books focusing on controver 
sial public issues. A range of social sci- 



ence disciplines, theories, and ^concepts 
are employed jn analyzing the issues. The 
developers (the Harvard Socjal Studies 
Project) emphasize that public issues arc 
, * 'problems or value dilemmas persisting 
throughout history and across cultures." 
They believe th^t most important public 
issues in Arnica today can be clarified by 
reference to public issues *in other places 
and other times. A special unit book called 
Taking a Stand, A Guide to Clear Discus- 
sion of Public Issues has been designed to 
help students improve their discussion 
skills. 

Since a majority of policy issues can be 
interprcted and Analyzed with reference to 
social science concepts and theories, the 
developers make an Qj^ert attempt to in- 
clude many of these ift the units. For . 
example-. The Railroad Era deals with the 
economic concepts of competition, profit, 
price determination, and market. The 
American Revolution treats [the political 
science concepts ot legitimate authority, 
power, ,dnd sovereignty. Negto^ews of 
America focuses on psychological theories 
*of racial difference and self-concept. The 
material h^s a heavy orientation toward 
historical, topics, such as the growth of ^ 
business and industry, the rise oi^'^x- 
ganizcd labor, Christianity, Purijtanism, ' 
and immigration. 



Various teaching strategies are recom- 
mended for successful implementation^ of 
the program. These include traditioilaf lec- 
ture, Socratic dialogue, reading cases 
aloud in cla'ss, writing analogous 'cases, 
and writing proposition papers. Discussion 
questions often stress, analyzing the value 
issues underlying a specific event or di- 
lemma. In Communist China, for oicam- 
ple, students arc asked, **Was it right for 
the peasants to seize the landlords* prop- 
erty? Why or why not?" They arc urged tp 
consider whether thf landlords were guilty 
of illegal or immoral actions and whether 
the violence of the peasants was justified. 
In Taldng a Stand, students determine the 
type of value conflict involved in various 
policy questions, such as, /'Should federal 
aid be. given to parochial schools?" They 
also examine the types of strategies used 
to support particular value principles. A 
teac^ier's guide accompanies each unit, as 
well as. the entire series. These guides 
provide suggestions for^^emative pro~^ 
cedures, supplementary activities, teaching 
aids, and tests to measure concept attain- 
ment and application. 

The H^ard Social Studies Project, has 
conducted two major types of evaluation, 
infon^al, clinicaUevaluation of the ongo- 
ing leaching and systematic evaluation of 
the program at^ts termination. The results 
of the first are reflected *in the revised 
te'^ching and testing materials in the series. 
Results of the second are in the final 



9:3 



project report (Newmann and Oliver 
1969)* .The summary of results is rather 
inconclusive. The degree to \^hich these 
materials can teach average high school 



students to carry on intelligent discussions 
about social issues remains essentially an 
open oile, subject to further examination 
and testing. 



DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

K.3 

, 4-6 

7-8 

JL 9-10 ^ 
JL 11-12^ ' 
Materials 

JL Student materrals . ^ 
•JL Teacher guide 

A-V kit 

^ Tests 

^ Other: 



Time 

Curriculum (J or more 

' years) 

' Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Mini^urse (6-9 weeks) 

JL Units^ (1-3 weeks) (each title) 

Supplementary 

Other: > 



Medium Used 
JL Readings 

Worksheets 

1 Films 

Filmstrips 

Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS - 

Amount of Reading 

JL Much f 

Moderate 

Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Other: _t 



SUBSTANTIVE 
qHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation 

Mbral development 
2?h>Analysis 

Clarification 

1 Action l^rning 



Other: 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Somt; evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation, 

JL Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines Suggested 

Nothing provided 

' Other: - 



Materials Evaluation 

Materials tested = T ^ 
^ Results available =s A 

Fieidtested before publica- 
tion , 
Fieidtested after puDlication 
JL User feedback solicited 

Other: 

— 1. Not evaluated ' 



Values Education Emphasis 

Major focus*** 

One of several concerns' ' 
A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
Content of valuing 

Objectives ^ 
JL Stated specifically 

Stated generally 

Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 
= F . 

Used or stressed occasion- 
ally = O . ^ 
Reading * ' 
Writing 

_E_ Class discussion 

Sm^i-group discussion 
Games 

Simulations 

^ Role playing 

Action projects 

Other: ^ 
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Curriculum: SOCIAL SCIENCE LABORATORY UNITS 

Autiiors: Ronald Lippitt, Robert Fox, arid Lucille Schaible 

Publisher: Science .'Research Associates, 259 East Erie St., Chicago, IL 60611 

Date: 1969 

Grade Levels: 4-6 * « 



Materials and Cost: Student text ($3.88); 
records ($25.05); teacher's guide ($4.59) 

/ The seven »units in Social Science 

Laboratory Units, a program ^for 
intermediate-grade students, use the class- 
room as a laboratory for guided student 
inquiries into the causes and effects of 
human behavior. Believing that social 
studies often *deals too much with the 
memorization >of facts and too little with 
the social realities students encounter 
daily, the authbrs designed this. project to 
allow students to confront social realities 
in the classroom. Students are taught to 
use social science methodology and social 
science concepts to study human behavior. 
Each lesson includes ^a statement of 
specific objectives, 'such* as '*to motivate 
students to explore friendliness with objec- 
tivity," **to demonstrate that friendliness* 
is not always appropriate," **and to iden- 
tify the three parts of the behavior- 
feelings, intentions, and actions.*' 

Unit U Learning to Use Social Science ^ 
inttj^uces^ students to the work 6f social 
scientists-^the methodology and the con- 
*tent of their disciplines. Students learn 
about techniques of data collection (ob- 
serving, interviewing, anif using question- 
aires); distinguishing' amongj observa- 
tions, inferences, ^ value judgments; 
identifying cause-effect relationships; and 
analyzing multiple and cyclical causation. 
The remaining six units deal with specific 
behavioral situations and are entitled Dis- 
chvering Differences, Friendly and Un- 
friendly Behavior, Being and Becoming, , 
Individuals and Groups, Deciding and 
Doing, and Influencing Each Other, The 
second unit deals with hereditary apd en- 
vironmental differences, origins^ of per- 
' sonal preferences, and stereotypes. In the 
third, students examine the causes of 
friendly and unfriendly behavior in in- 
dividuals and groups. Unit 4 focuses on 



^student project booklets ($0.63^ each), set of 5 
i; teacher's training manual ($3.39) 

child growth and development and the 
ways social scientists measure such 
growth. In the fifth unit, students analyze 
conflicts between the desires of humans to 
be alone an<rto be in groups, group roles 
and status, group leadership, and group 
pressures on deviates. Unit 6 explores de- 
cision making and the influence of dif- 
ferent group members and leaders, while 
Unit 7 provides studies which show^is- 
conceptions about group norms, different 
kinds of influences on. individual and 
group relationships, and* the influence of 
qhildren and adults on each other. When 
working with these units, students 
examine hypothetical erases of social inter- 
action presented as readings, recordings,^ 
role-playing epi3odes, or descriptions and^ 
picture^ in- the project booklets. Using 
these booklets, students make, value 
analyses of the cases presented and" learn 
^ to apply social science concepts during 
class discussion. ^ 

Orientation and training for teaching the 
program are provided in the teacher's 
manual. The Teacher's Role in Social Sci- 
ence Investigation, and a companion rec- 
ord. These resources provide guidance in 
conducting value inquiry, producing 
hypothetical cases for.stud^, and organiz- 
ing groups for laboratory learning. In addi* 
tion, one chapter identifies various in- 
struments and outlines methods for student 
evaluation. The materials were fieldtested 
before' publication but results are not 
available. 
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DESCRIPTIVE . \ 
CHARACTERISTICS / 

Grade, Level 
_ K-3 

JL 4-6 * ' , 

7-8 "' 

9-10 

11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materials 

JL Teacher guide ^ 

A-V kit 

Tests 

X Other* -^"^'^ component 



r 

PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 
JL Much 

Moderate 

Very Irttle 

7 Teacher Training 
'JL, Provided in materials* 
Soggested by developers 

Not mentioned 

Other: 



Time ' ^ . 

Currici|lum (2 or more 

years) 
JL Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

,*tJnits (1'-3 weeks) 

Supplementary , 

Other: 



Medium Used 

JL Readings' 
JL Worksheets " 

Films 

Filmstrips 

JL Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

^ Other: 1 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S, 

Racial or Ethnic 

_1_ Sexrole 

Other: i 



EVALUATION . 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 

Evaluation " ' 

JL Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

Nothfng prqvided', 

Other: I 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
. Result/ available = A ^ 

JL Fieldtested before publica* 
tion / ^ ' 

Fielatested after publication 

User feedback solicited 

9{her: . 

Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach. 

Inculcation 

Moral development 

Analysis 
' Clarification 

Action learning 
Other: ! 



Values Education Emphasis 

Major focus 

JL One of several concerns^ 
. A minor concern 

Process /Content;Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing i 
Content of valuing 

Objectives^^ 

JL Stated specifically 

Stated generally ' 

Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 
= F 

Used or stressed occasion- 
ally = O. 

JL Reading- 

_o_ Writing 

_Z_ Class discussion 

Small-group discussion 

1 Games ^ • , 

' -Simulations 

Role placing 

Action projects. 

X Other: '•'^^^'"'^s . < 
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Student: Analysis 



Curriculum: THE SOCIAL SCE(MCES: CONCEPTS AND VALUES 
Developers: Paul F. Brand wein and The Center for the Study of Instruction* 
Publisher: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 757 Third Ave., New York, NY 10017 
Dates: 1970-75 ' 
Grade Levels: K-8 

"^^ateVials and Cost: Student text for each grade level, 1-6 ($4.20-57.95); teacher's 
edition for each level, 1-6 ($5.19-56.15); teacher's guide, levels 7-8 (51.75 each); 
bcginning«level posters with teacher's edition (to be announced), activity book, levels 
3-6 ($2.94 each); tests, levels 3-6 ($0.60-$0.75 each set); answer key to tests (50.30 
each), audiovisual kit,, levels 1-6 (with cassettes — $75.00 each, with records — $69.00 
' each); teacher's ''Handbook of Audio- Visual Aids" ($2.10) 



A K-8 curriculum. The Social Sciences. 
Concepts and Values is designed "to 
facilitate each child's progress by high- 
lighting the recurring patterns of human 
behavior in physical and cultural environ 
ments." The materials emphasize inquiry 
and analysis and encourage actual student 
participation in the learning process. Three 
kinds of objectives, all intended to en- 
, hanc^ self-concept and self-esteem, are 
identified, seeking concepts that help stu 
dents understand issues and dilemmas, they 
may face, identifying values that guide 
decisions and are thus reflected in actions, 
and learning rational thinking skills. 

The conceptually structured conteift fo- 
cuses on five of the social science dis- 
ciplines at every grade level, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, geography, economics, 
and history/political science. Each co icept 
is dealt with at an increasingly sopiisti- 
cated level as the students advance from 
one grade to the next. Students "gather 
evidence, classify it, label it, compare and 
contrast it, form hypotheses, test them, 
form theories [and] test them.'* They look 
at a variety of environments and cultures, 
exploring their own values and tho^e of 
others. They discover that actions reflect 
the concerns and values of people. 
.Lessons usually include readings and class 
discussions in addition to a variety cf ac- 
tion activities such as role play and i;roup 
work. Activity books for grades three 
through six contain ac]ditionral activities for 

tests 
how 
leant 



individuals or the entire class. Unit 
for grades three through six evaluate 
well each child understands the signi 
concepts of the unit. Suggested guidelines 
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for coittinuous evaluation at each grade 
level arc included in the teacher's guide. 

The kindergarten through sixth-grade 
materials were fie)dtested in classroom 
situations both before and after publication 
, of the first edition. Problem areas were 
discovered through these tests and, accord 
ing to the publisher, have been corrected 
in the revised editions. The revisions in- 
cluded reducing the reading level, match* 
^ing evaluation with objectives, and adding 
more action activities. The seventh- and 
eigljth-grade materials have been 
fieldjtested as part of 'the Diablo Valley 
Education Project. An evaluation by six 
teacners who taught selected units to their 

« junior high school classes determined that 
the reading level of the materials was ap- 
propriate for that age group. The teachers 
also indicated that five out of the seven or 
' eight units used ''held student interest" 
and "developed concepts clearly." The, 
evaluation of these materials is continu- 
ous, with additional data constantly being, 
sought. Results of all tests as well as the 
results oi user feedback, observation, and 
research lane available from The Center fop. 

\ the Stud^ of Instruction, Harcourt Brade 
Jovanovich Building, Polk and Geary, San 
I^piscd, CA 94109. . 
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, DESCRIPTIVE 
^CHARACTERISTICS 
Gitde Level 

' JL K-3 
JL 4-6 
JL 7-8 

9-ia 

11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 
JL A-V kit 
JL Tests 

Other: ' 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or more 
years) 

JL Course (one year)(each title) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse <6-9 weeks), 

Units (1^3 weeks) 

Supplementary 

Other: 



Medium Used 
JL Readings 
JL Worksheets 
Films 

Filmstrips 

Records or tapes 
JL Charts or posters 

Transpareifcies 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

JL. Much ; " 

'Moderate 

Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Other: 



Prejudice/Stereotyping 

Much evidence =^M 
' Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION i 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

JL. Instruments specified 

< Procedures specified 

JL Guideline^ suggested 
JL Nothing provided 
Other: : 



Materials Evaluation ^ 
Materials teste<i = T 
, ' Results available = A 

_^ Fleldteste(^ before publica- 
tion 

^ Fieldtested after publication 
^ User feedback solicited 

Other: _L 

Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcatibn * 

Moral development 

. X Analysis 

Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: ^ 



Values Education Emphasis , 

Major focus 

JL One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
C^J^nt of valuing 

Objectives 

JL Stated specifically ^ 

Stated generally 

Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

Used or stressed occasion* 

ally=!0 
_L Reading 
F Waiting 

Class discussion 
_L Small-group jdiscussion 

Games 

, Simulations 

_L Role playing 

Action projects 
Other: — 
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Curriculiunr T^E TA^ PROGRAM IN SOCIAL SCffiNCE^ 

Titled Anuk's Family of Baii (grades K-l); People in Families (grade 1), People- in 
Neighborhoods (2), People in Communities (3), People in States (4), People m America 
(5); People in Change (6 artd^:3>* • - ' 

Developers: Mary C. Dufkin and Anthony H. McNaughton ; 

Publisher; ;Addik)n- Wesley Publishing Company. 2725 Sand Hilf Rdl. Menlo Park. 
CA 94025.- 

. Dates:^ 1972-74 ' ' ' • . 

Graile Levels: K-7 

Materials and Cost: Study/Activity posters. 18" x 24'*. with teacher's guide ($39.60). 
student text for each grade level ($2.31 -$6.45). teacher's edition for^ch grade level 
($4 90'$5 70). audio components, levels 1-6 ($38.46 each^evel). student activity books, 
levels 3-5 ($1.74 each level), student perfqrmance exercises^ Jevels 3-6 ($5.94-$6.93 
each level) ^ . 



The Taba Program in Sotial Science is 
an elemenlary progi^ designed to enable 
students t$, acquire knowledge, academic 
and' socfoJ skills, and select^ attitudes. 
^Accordfng to the developers, necessity 
demands that schools teach *Slurable 
knowledge,** sUch as powerful generaliza- 
tions, significant ideas, and concepts, 
ratherNhan the transmittal and recall of 
factual information, which today * Ms too 
vast, quickly becomes Obsolete, and tends 
to burdfen the /nemory without training the 
mind/* Therefore, the Taba Program pro- 
vides student materials that contain a col- 
lection of data to be used as the basis for 
learning activities in which students draw 
conclusions. In addition, the curriculum 
helps students examine their own values 
and understand and respect the values of 
others, with the ultimate goal of expanding 
**the student's capacity for citizenship in a 
participatory democracy.** The general in- 
structional goals of the progran] are stated 
in specific behavioral objectives which 
* 'provide the criteria for Continued student 
evaluation.** For example, students com- 
pleting the Grade Five program arc ex- 
pected to demonstrate 20 skills, including 
developing concepts (listing, grouping, 
and labeling), identifying and comparing 
values, indicating relationships, develop- 
ing generalizations, and accepting the 
merits of different ways of living and dif- 
ferent points of view. 

The materials focus on what the de- 
velopers define as concepts, main ideas, 
and facts. The program for each grade 



leveLis divided into units, with each unit 
centering on one or more generalizations, 
such as ''families differ in life ^ty^^ and 
norms,** "the way people choose to live 
and the knowledge they have influence- the 
use they make of their environment,** and 
•i institutions support the life style of a 
people.** Furthermore, each unit also pre- 
sents information that can be abstracted 
, into key concepts. In total, 1 1 concepts arc 
developed: causality, conflict, coopera- 
tion, cultural change, differences, inter- 
dependence, mckiification, power, society 
' control, tradition, and values. The Taba 
Program also stresses tljp development of 
, map skills on the grounds that /'skill in 
map use is essential to the process of data 
collection and irtterpretation.** 

(Grade One, People in Families, is a 
study of four American families and four 
families in other cultures. Learning ac- 
tivities encourage students to understand 
the differences and similarities among 
these families. Grade Two, People in 
Neighborhoods, studies three contrasting 
urban neighborhoods. Grade Three, 
People in Communities, investigates four 
communities in other parts of the world 
and Grade 4, People in States, .looks at 
four foreign states (Mysore, India, Osaka^ 
Prefecture in Japan; Serbia, Yugoslavia; 
and Nova Scotia, Canada). Grade 5, 
People in America, includes information 
on the life styles of six modem American 
families §nd a study of societies in conflict 
through the American and Mexican Rev- 
olutions. Grades Six and Seven, People in 
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Change, is a scries focusing oh Central 
Eurasia, Latin America, and the Far East. 

Analysis the dominant approach to 
values education reflected in the materials. 
While encouraging students to understand 
their own, values, the Taba Program also 
I^TOvidcs activitifes for students to iiifer and 
compare the values of others from their 
reasojis and behavior in specific situations. 
Teactjer's guides ^have been compiled for 
each grade level in the program. They 
present, step-by-step lesson plans for se- 
quential learning activities. In addition, 
Addison- Wesley has published a 
supplementary guide entitled A Teacher s 
Handboojc to Elementary Social Studies. 
4n Inductive Approach (2d. ed.), which is 
preparatory reading for teachers intending 
to use the program. The handbook.costs 
$5.75 and contains a model^ for social 
studies curriculum reform, suggestions for 
inductive teaching, questions for student 



ev^uation, and student performance e^ef> 
cises for Grades THrcc to Six. 

The Taba Program is an outgrowth of 
the Taba^Curriculura Guides'. These guides 
Were fieldtested' as* well as evaluated 
through interviews .with users. Results of 
the fieldtesting are available firom two 
sources. Addison- Wesley (Taba Final Re- 
port, order code #7424).and the Americart* 
Institutes for Research, -P.O. *Box 1113, \ 
Palo Alto, CA 94302 (Project DeveFop^ 
ment Report No. 19). In addition, two of 
the Taba Program student activity books 
were fieldtested and improved on the basi^ 
of the findings (Getting Together with' 
People in Communities and Getting To- 
gether with People instates). The Taba 
Program has also been evaluated by van 
ous school districts throughout the United 
States. The names of those which have"^ • 
evaluated the materials are available from 
the publisher. ^ 



desc;riptive 
characteristics 

Grade Level 

JL « 
JL 7-8 

9-10 

11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 
JL A-V kit 
JL Tests 

Time 

JL Curriculum (2 or mo 

years) 
JL Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) 

Supplementary 

Medium Used 
JL. Readings • 
JL Worksheets 
J_ Films 

RImsirips 

JL Records or tapes 
JL Charts.or posters 
Transparencies 

JL Othpf r ^^^'^'^V books 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

JL Much 
Moderate 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

Not mentioned 

JL Available elsewhere 

Prejudice /Stereotyping 
^ Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student" 
Evaluation 

JL Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

1 Guidelines suggested 

Nothing provided ' 

Materials Evaluation 
; Materials tested =» T 
' Results available = A 

^ Fieldtested before: publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 



SUBSTANTIVE ^ 
CHARACTERISTICS; 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation ^"s^ ^ 

Moral development 

JL Analysis 

Clarification . 

Action learning' ^ 

Values Education Emphasis 

Major iocus'\ 

JL One of several <6ncerns 
A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
Prbcess of valuing 



-L User feedback solicited 

^ Other; see above 



. Content pf valuipg 

Objectives 
. * JL Stated specifically 
^ — Stated generally 
* -Student Activities 
Used or stressed frequently » F 

Used or stressed occasion^ 
ally » O 

JL. Reading 
J^ Writing 
-f- Class discussion 

Small-group discussion 

Games 

Simulations 

Role playing 

Action projects 

^ Other:/ 



Keiding maps 
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TWc: TEACHING MORAL .VALUES THROUGH BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION: 
INTERMEDL\TE LEVEL - * ' , 

Author: Joan M. Sayre 

Poblisber: The Intei;^tate l^nters & Publishers, Inc., Jackson at Van Buren, Danville, 
.IL 61832 ^ '4- 

Date:. 1972 • ' * 

Grade Le 



: 3-5 



Materials and 




Teacher's guide and 84 poster cards, 8" x 10'* ($6.95) 



Teaching Moral Values Through Be- 
havior Modification, Intermediate Level 
cohsists pf a teacher*s.^ide that presents 
21 value -priented problem situation^ with 
accompanying picture festers. The re- 
source . is designed^ to help students in 
grades three through five ** understand the 
meaning of mpr^l v^ues." Discussion ac- 

^ tivities, an important part of the program, 
are intended tP further the development of 
logical thinking skills. The materials may 
be used in any intermediate classroom, as 
well as with exceptional children such as 
slow, learners, -the culturally dis- 
advantaged, or children with irppaired 
hearing. A primary-level kit is also avail* 
able but is not analyzed in this book 
(Sayre and Mack -1 973)^ * : 

The program tconsists of units focusing 
on four general value ^topics: prejudice 
(race, religion, economic, handicaif, and 
intelligence;), personal ethics (honesty, 
sportsmanship, and •retali'atiPn), re- 
sponsibility (individual and group), and 
respect for authority (civil, parental, 
schoPl, and property). These units coiitain 
from three to seven problem stories which 

.ihe teacher reads to the students. The 
stbrids deal with realistic problems that 
often confront children. For instance, -in 

. one story a young hpy^ and his friend are 
playing catch in the house.on a rainy day, 
although the boy's mother had asked that 

. he not play ball in the house.* Accident^ly 
a favorite vase is broken. The boys have to' 
decide what to do. Another, situation in- 
volves a group of children whispering, arid 
laughing about another group of children's . 
customs and beliefs! 

Questions are provided after each story 
in order to stimulate students to offer pos- 
sible solutions and to discuss what they 



would do in that situation. At Ihe^end of 
each umt teachers are encouraged to en- 
gage students in activitil^s that require 
them to deflne the value, discuss different 
types of the particular value, retell the 
stories placing the *pic^rc in se- 

quence, and create knd role play similar 
stories. Most of the activities emphasize 
the analysis approach to values education 
(for example, define prejudice,, list dif 
ferent types of prejudice) with a few con 
taining clarification questions (for exam 
pie, "Would you like to be Brad or 
Richard? Why? Why not?"). 

The materials have not been systemati- 
cally evaluated. 
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DlESCRIPnVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

JLk.3 

JL 4-6 

7-6 

^ 9-10 
11-12 

Materials 

Student materials 

— Teacher guide 

A-V kit 

Tests 

X Other* ards 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or m 

. years) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

JL Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks> 

JL Supplementary 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much 

Moderate 

JL Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Other: 



Medium Used 

Readings 

Worksheets 

films 

Filmstrips 

Records or tapes 

JL Charts or posters- 

Transparencies 

Other: 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

* Sexrole 

Other: _J 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

--^ Instruments specified 

- Procedures specified 

" Guidelines suggested 

JL Nothing provided 
Other: 



Materials Evaluation 

MatenaJs tested = T 
Results available = 

Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited 

Other: I 

JL Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 
JL Inculcation 

Moral development 

JL Analysis 

Clarification 

- Action learning 

Other: 



Values Education Ehtphasis 
JL Major focus 

One of several co)icerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 

I? 

Process of valuing 

JL Content of^valuing 

Objectives 

Stated specifically 

Stated generally 

JL Not stated 

Student Activities 

, Used or stressed frequently 

= 

Used or stressed occasion* 
,-ally = 0- 

* Reading 

J2- Writing 

^ Class discussion 

Small*group discussion 

Games 

— Simulations 
-2. Role playing 

Action projects ^ 

X Other' ^'^<^"'"g stones 
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Curriculum: THE VALUES AND DECISIONS SERIES 

Titles: Union or Secession. The Compromise of 1850^ Political Justice, The Haymarket 
Th^ee, Colonial Defiance, The Boston Tea Party» Impeachment, The Presidency on 
Trials Co/jfi-ontqtion. The Cuban Missile Crisis, Constitution, One Nation or Thirteen; 
Neutral Rights. Impressment and the Chesapeake Outrage, Conquest, Manifest Destiny 
and Mexican Land; Isolation: The U,S, and the League of Nations, Intervention, The 
Vietnam Bmldup 



Developer: Viftcent R. Rogers 

Publisber: Xerox Education Publications, Education Center, Columbus, OH 43216 
Dates: 1972-74 

Grade^vels: 7-12 * , 

Materials and Cost: Student texts ($.50 each, $4.50 set of 10), teacher guides (free with 
purchase of 10 or more student books of same title) 



ThjS ten booklets composing The Values 
and Decisions series focus on crucial de- 
cisions in America's history and the per- 
sonaliftes involved in making them. The 
seventh- through twelfth-grade students 
using the materials **examine the human 
aiKHjwlitical values that motivated each 
decisibn*maker, the values held by the 
nation as ^ whole, and the historic focus 
pushing events to a crisis.'* Students-^ 
exposed t6 the * •personal turmoifjof people 
facing up to the policy decisions** and are 
'encoufagpd to explore what tlfey might 
have done given the 'facts and the cpntexts 
of the timps. They are asked to consider if 
the decisions were inevitable ^^d also to 
consider if similar crises and decisions 
have occurred at other times in America's 
history. - 

Each book contains 48 pages providing 
students with information 'and pictures re- 
lated to a particular theme. A section enti- 
tled ''Questions and Values" concludes 
each pamphlet land presents questions for 
class discussion on the values underlying 
the issues developed. In Intervention: the 
Vietnam Buildup, for example, students 
deal with questions such as, **Why do you 
think that the overwhelming majority of 
Americans supported President Johnson'.s 
decision to bomb North Vietnam?" In 
Isolation: The U,S, and the League of 
Nations, students arc asked, ''If the Unit- 
ed Nations votes decisions directly con- 
trary to the declared interests of the United 
States, would this country be justified in 



cutting dowa its financial contributions in 
retaliation? Why or why not?" 

Throughout the series, students are ex- 
posed to a wide range of values concepts. 
In Confrontation: The Cuban Missile 
Crisis, for instance, they deal with power 
and decisions, , nationalism versus inter- 
nationalism, truth versus deception, and 
national security versus nuclear war. Other 
pamphlets have students analyze value 
concepts such as freedom and democracy, 
national honor and pride, . humanitarian 
values, natural rights, mercantilism, pri- 
vate property, international justice, separa- 
tion of powers, fair trial, and personal 
. welfare versus public good. These issues 
. are analyzed through classroom discus- 
sion, games, and rank ordering of personal 
responses supplied for various hypothetical 
situations. 

A one-page, ieacher's guide accom- 
panies each unit. It briefly outlines the 
v^Iue concepts treated in the student mate- 
rials and provides ten multiple-choice 
questions teacher^ can reproduce for class- 
room review or student evaluation. 

In general, the materials reflect ethnic 
^and sex-role stereotyping since the ten 
crudal issues taken from America's past 
focus almost entirely on White male per- 
sonalities. One pamphlet, however. Politi- 
cal Justice: The Haymarket Three, pre- 
sents a brief account of the Black Panthers 
and the trial of Panther leaders Bobby 
Seale and ErikaJHfuggins. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Grade level ^ 
K-3 

JL 7-8 
JL 9-10 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 

A-V kit 

JL Tests 

Other: . 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or more 

years) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

— Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 
JL Units (1-3 weeks) (each title) 

Supplementary 

Other: ' 



Medium Used 

JL Readings 

Worksheets 

_ Films 

Rimstrips 

— Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

. Transparencies 

r Other: - 



PRm)NDmONS 

Amountof Reading 
JL Much 

Moderate ^4 

— Very little 

Teacher Training 

— Provided in materials 
— , ^Suggested by developers 
JL Not mentioned 

Other: 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much. evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

_L Racial or Ethnic 
Sexrole 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

JL Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

Nothing provided. 

Other: J 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested ^ T 
Results available - A 

— Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

— User feedback solicited 

Other: 

JL Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation 

Moral'development 

JL Analysis 

Clarification 

Action l^rning 

Otherr J 



Values Education Emphasis. 
JL Major focus 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
Content of valuing 

Objectives 

Stated specifically 

— Stated generally 
JL Not stated ^ 

Student Activities 

Us«d or stressed frequently 
= F 

Used or stressed occasion* 
ally = b 

_L Reading 

Writing 

-L- Class discussion 

Small-group discussion 

J?. Came^ 

Simulations * 

Role playing 

Action projects 

Other: 
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Title: INTRODUCTION TO EASTERN PHILOSOPHY, SOCIAL STUDIES: 6416.23 , 
Author: Judy Reeder Payne ^ 

Publisher: Division of Instruction, Dade County Public Schools, Miami, FL (available 
only through ERIC— see Materials and Cost below) 

Date: 1971 , ^ 

Grade Levels: 10-12 

Materials and Cost: Curriculum guide Mailable only from ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service, Box 190, Ariington, Virginia 22210 (order ED 071 937: microfiche-*-$.76, 
xerography — $1.95 plus postage) 



Introduction to Eastern Philosophy, a 
course of study developed to fit into the 
quinmester administrative organization of 
Dade County Public Schools ^(Miami, 
Florida), provides a frararework for sys- 
tematically introducing secondary students 
to five major philosophies/religions of the 
Eastern World — Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Shintoism. As 
stated In the rationale, the influences of 
Eastern philosophical ideas is beingfelt by 
American youth as a result of modem 
transportation and communication and the 
impact of the Vietnam War. Since the 
author feels that "young people are 
searching for a philosophy to guide their 
lives," she developed this course **to help 
guide students in the universal ^arch for 

y values and beliefs about the meaning of 

^ life." 

The course offers opportunities for stu- 
dents to investigate Confucianism, infer its 
influence upon Cl^ina, and discover that 
some of ^he ideas of today's youth — love, 
peace, non-competitiveness, anti- 
materialism, ^and civil disobedience — can 
be traced to Eastern philosophies. Seven 
, course goals are listed and iach is dis- 
cussed in terms of focus, objective, and 
learning activities. For example, the first,, 
goal is for students to examine and gather 
background data on the five major Eastern 
philosophies. The focus is on philosophy 
and religion as terms. Four specific objec 
tives are stated: students will defin^ the 
two terms, classify them, gather geo- 
graphical data about the East, and collect 
population statistics concerning the major 
countries in the East. A variety of learning 
activities are suggested for accomplishing 
each objective. These include having stu- 



dents orally recall the similarities £uid dif- 
ferences between the two terms and having 
students identify the square miles con- 
tained in each piajor country tn order to 
grasp the vast expanse of Asia. 

The course outline is composed of seven 
major sections. The first, background of 
the five major Eastern philosophies, is 
subdivided into definitions of philosophy 
and religion, Asian geographical data, 
Asian population statistics, -and population 
data on Eastern religions. Hinduism, the 
topic of the second section, lists six items 
for student investigation. Hinduism as the 
historical base of all Eastero thought, its 
beliefs, its vocabulary, its sacred books, 
Mahatma Ghandi, and the relevance of 
Hinduism today. The third section deals 
with Buddhism and focuses on Buddha's 
' life, .Buddhist vocabulary, Buddhist be- 
liefs, and the current relevance of Bud- 
dhism. Confucianism is the topic of the 
fourth section and is ex^ined through 
sacred writings, Confucius' life, compari- 
son of Confucianism and Buddhism, and 
Confucianism's relevance today. The fifth 
section looks at Taoism — its mystery, the 
"chain-argument," the life of Lao-Tsc, 
Taoist beliefs, sacred Taoist writings, the 
current relevance of Taoism, and the 
theory and practice of yoga. In the sixth 
section, Shintoism is studied in relation to 
Japanese culture. Shintoism's traditions 
and beliefs, ceremonies, festivals, shrines, 
temples, and Gods are examined. The 
final section focuses on various sources 
fostering the growth of Eastern 
philosophical beliefs in this, country — 
transportation, communication, the Viet- 
nam War, and drug use. 
The objectives and learning activities 
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focus on student factual learning and 
analysis of values, ideas, and practices of 
Eastern philosophic/religious traditions. 
For example, activities suggested in the 
seventh section include predicting the 
growth of Eastern philosophy, critically 
discussing the implications of the Vietnam 



War for the spread, of Eastern philosophy, 
comparing today's use of drugs with the 
Eastern ideal of peace, and discovering 
and wiiting^about some of today's ideas 
that may be traced to Eastern philosoptncal 
thought. ^ 




Title: INTRODUCTION TO VALUE INQUIRY; A STUDENT PROCESS BC 
, (Americ^an Values Series) 

Author: Jack L. Nelson 

Publisher: Hayden Book Company, Inc., 50 Essex St., Rochelle Park, NJ 07662 
Date: 1974 
Grade Levels: 9-12 



K 



Materials and Cost: Teacher's guide ($L56) 



i 



^ Introduction to Value Inquiry was de- 
signed as an introductory student unit for 
the American Values Series (see Student 
Materials section of this chapter for the 
analysis of the series). It can also serve, 
however, as a teacher's guide to the series. 
Stressing the process of examining and 
questioning value issues, rather than pro 
viding solutions, the book offers teachers 
and students mtellectual tools for analyi 
mg **social challenges and choices." '*uj 
IS intended to make the reader more sensil 
tive to mquiry thmking^and value analysis 
in the consideration of issues." 

The first chapter focuses on decision 
making and the process of value inquiry. 
The author explains and illustrates through 
examples and case studies three typtfs of 
decision (deliberate, thoughtful choice, 
unconscious, unthoughtful choice, and no 
choice) and how values arc involved in 
these decisions. Emphasizing the need for 
rational decision making, the author 'then 
outlines a process for value inquiry com- 
posed of five steps — issue identification 
and definition, hypothesis development, 
evidence gathering and evaluation, 
hypothesis testing, and drawing tentative 
conclusions. « 



The interrelationship bct^en facts and 
values is described and illusbatcd in the 
second chapter. The author stresse^hfc 
*'need to examine social issues in tenrlS^^f 
available facts, sources of evidc^nce, qual-^ 
ity of verification, and value positions." 
He also maintains that, just as some facts 
are unquestionable (such as the earth bcfing 
a planet in the solar system), someMues 
(such as human dignity), because tHcy apjj 
so dominant, arc also virtually unquestion*' t 
able. The chapter concludes with twol 
lengthy case studies (yse of mercury a|)d 
violent onme), complete with facts and 
figures ^o which reisers are to apply the. 
inquiry process discus^ in Chapter 1. 

Th^ final chapter attempts to define key 
terms related to value inquiry. Examples 
and case studies are again used to amplify 
the author's points. The terms hjj attempts 
to clarify include values, valuing, ethics, * 
value ^hierarchy, value conflict, and con 
flict resolution. Types of values, such as 
personal and social, terminal and in- 
strumental, are also distinguished. A list 
of further readings on values in science 
and social studies is provided at the end of 
the book. 
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JItIc: A METHOD FOR CLARIFYING VALUE STATEME^4TS IN THE SOCIAL- 
STUDIES CLASSROOM: A SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM' 

Authors: Harry ,G. Miller and Samuel M. Vinocur 

Date: 1972 

Grade Levels: 9-12 ' 



Materials and Cost: Teacher's guide available only from ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service, Box 190, Arlington, Virginia 22210 (o^der ED 070 687. n]icrofichc— $0.76, 
^ xerography — $ 1 .58 plus postage) ^ . 



''^i **A Method for Clarifying .Value State- 
ments in the Social Studies Classroofn. A 
SelMnstructional Program" is inten'led to 
be used in a teacher workshop or small- 
group situation designed to teach it^ 
analysis approach to values education. The 
authors hope that this program will enable 
teachef? to identify value statements, learn 
ways to respond in order to clarify student 
viHue statements, and become aware of a 
variety of strategies that will stimulate stu- 
dents to express their values. It is the 
intention of the authors that these methods 
be worked into whatever course content is 
taught by the users. The materials teach a 
process that teachers could uit when deal 
ing with any social issue in the classroom. 

The document is divided into three 
parts, corresponding to the objectives. Ac- 
tivities in each^part are to be completed 
individually by eac?h teacher and then 
compared and discussed in a small group. 
In Section I participants distinguish the 
differences between fact and value state- 
ments, as well as between different kinds 
of value statements. Criteria are given for 
determining in which category a statement 
falls. In the second section teachers leani 
three kinds of responses that help to clarify 
student value statements. The first re- 
sponse involves asking students to explain, 
restate, or give examples illustrating their 
statements. Another teacher response is to 
ask for evidence or proof — How do you 
know? Getting students to empathize, to 
suggest alternatives and to consider social 
consequences is the third method 
suggested. The document includes sample 
dialogues between teachers and students 
for each of j;hese three types of-responses. 
Participating teachers are given the oppor- 



tunity to role play their reactions to several 
student vhlue statements in each of the 
three way^. ' 

Section III suggests and explains four 
ways to get students involved, using quota- 
^ons, cartoons, situations, and simula- 
tions. Teachers are asked to suggest four 
additional techniques. Finally, participants / 
are asked to list at least three value-ladefrs,«_V^ 
issues that could be explored by the stu- 
dents in their own courses. Teachers 
evaluate their own responses by comparing 
and discussing them with those of the 
other teachers in their group. 

A pilot test of this self-instructional, 
program was conducted in Illinois. The ^ 
names and schools of the participants are 
given in the document. 
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Title: RATIONAL VALUE DECISIONS AND VALUE QONFLICT RESOLUTION: X 
HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS . * ~ 

Developers: W. Keith Evans, Terry P. Applegate, G. Gary Casper, and Robert W. Tucker 

Dlsfrlbutor: Kenneth Lindsay, Cooi^inator of ESEA Title HI, 1400 University Clib 
Building, 136 East Sputlj Temple St., Salt Lake City, UT 8411 1 

Kfat^^^ and Cost: teacher's guide ("approximately $5.00) ' ^ * 



Rational Value Decisions and Value 
Conflict Resolution M^as developed by the 
Value Analysis •Capability Development 
Progitos of the University of Utah with 
the cooperation of Granite School District 
in Salt Lake City. It is an extensive hand- 
book designed to lidp teachers implement 
the value analy^s model explicated in the 
41st Yearbook of the National Cbuncil for 
the Social Shidies (Metcalf 1971, sec the 
last entry of this^ section for an analysis of 
this work^. The handbook is currently 
^ available through the ESEA Tit!e in office 
for Utah, but a commercially published 
edition is expected to be available within a 
year. 

Thjs handbook seeks to assist teachers 
and students in developing analytical value ^ 
skills and ntaking National value choices. It 
is divided' into three sections. The first, 
^ and largest, con&ists of lessons designed* to 
develop in teactfcrs and students the skills 
for making sound, rational value judg- 
ments. Rfeaders learn and apply key con- ' 
cepts used in the Metcalf value analysis 
program. Some of these concepts are sim- 
ple and comparative value judgments, 
value terms, value objects, prescriptive, 
statements, value criterion and principle, 
doid^ctual and evaluative claims. Section 
' 1 is subdivided into six chapters, which 
generally follow the six basic tasks irt- 
eluded in the value analysis model in^the 
41st Yeiarbook. Each of the lessons in this 
section is presented in two alternative 
way3: the "Ptogram-Student Option" — 
programmed, instructional units for in- 
dividualized use — ^and the "Discussion- 
Hapdout Option" — handout sheets for 
leading class discussion. Criterion tests for. 
each unit are included for both options. 

Section II, "Strategies and Pro- 
cedures/' presents three procedures for 



^ interrelating the units and chapters of Sec; 
tion I with the content of a particular 
course such as American history or sociol- 
ogy. Illustrations of each procedure, based 
on 3cUik\ classroom experimentation, ^ 
also provided, along with suggestions for 
the most effective way to apply pro- 
gedures. A simulation game, "Muck in 
the Mock,"^' is also included to dem- 
onstrate how value analysis skills and con-, 
cepts can be applied to that type of activ- 
ity. . \ 

The final section consists of a lesson 
plan organized into an algorithm (flow 
ch^rt) .which takes students step-l?y-step 
through several procedures^ designed to re- 
solve specific value conflicts. Through use 
of several woricsheets, two students with 
conflicting positions attempt to agree on 
the same set ol facts, the truth of "those 
facts, the valences^associatcd with those 
facts (whether they are positive or ftega-. 
live), and, finally, the rank order of^the 
facts. 

The lessons embodied in this handbook 
were fieldtested with four classes receiving 
instruction in value analysis (experimental 
group) and four^'classes that had no values 
^analysis treatment (control grqup^^ The re- 
sults indicated a significant difference in 
favor of the experimental students in terms 
of their learning of and predisposition to 
apply various value analysis skills. No 
difference existed on measures of sejf- 
concept or ego-strcngth. The expcjnixiental 
students, however, did show a.jsignifit 
cantly less positive attitude toward value 
analysis than the students who dir^ot 
receive the special instruction., ^^a 
hypothWzed that the. repetitive nature 
the programmed lessons was probably re- 
sponsible. This ied the developers to 
create the "Discussion-Handout Option.'/ 
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For Information on the Value Analysis 
Capability Development Programs, write. 
W. Keith Evans andrTerry P. Applegate, 
co-directors , Bureau oY Educational* Re- 



search, 308 W. Milton Bennion Hall, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
UT 84112. ^ ^ 



^ Title: VALUES AND YOUTH (Teaching Social Studies in an Age of Crisis— No. 2) 
Editor: Robert D. Ban- 
Publisher: National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

bate: 1971 • 

Grade Level: 7-12 ' * 
Materials and Cost: Teacher's guide ($2.75) 



' Values anU yoi^h, a book of teacher 
readings and resources, was compiled with' 
the hope that teachers will give serious 
consideration to the .dilemmas of youth 
and the urgent social issues of oar time in 
an effort to make social studies education 
relevant. Barr believes that jouth today 
iare different because **the powerful pres- 
sures of the contemporary age surround 
them with a constantly increasing' range 
and variety of cultural alternatives and 
value, choices." Options often conflict 
with the traditional values of society. 
Many students are struggling with these 
choices wiAout really knowing what to 
'consider orAow tlf^o about deciding. The 
editor believes that, in sQcial, studies edu- 
cation, students should learn to analyze 
alternatives, clarify their own values, and 
make decisions." The book confronts the 
problem of how value conflicts can be' 
dealt with in the social studies classroom. 
• ** Voice of Youth: Sources for 
Teachers," one major section of tlie Book, 



contains articles written by youth fixim a 
wide variety of backgrounds. By reading 
these, teachers may gain insight into val- 
ues held by young people. Issues pre- 
sented in this section could also result in 
some interesting class discussions. Topics 
discussed range from race relations and 
poverty, to youth culture, and the genera- 
tion gap. The second major section dis- 
cusses the importance of the teacher's role 
in valuing activities and provides in- 
structional guidelines, teaching models, 
unit plans, and a number of activities for 

• secondary students that stress the analysis 
approach to values, education. Articles 
emphasizing 'this approach are written by 
such authors as Newmann, Oliver, and 
Shaver. .Values clarification is also dis- 
cussed and one article by Simon suggests 
several activities using this approach. Fi- 
nally, helpful instructional aids, such as 

* music and films, are recommended. A 
selected bibliography of related materials 
is^also included. 
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TItk: VALUES EDUCATION: RATIONALE, STRATEGIES. AND PROCEDURES 
Editor:, Lawrence E. Metcalf 

Publisher: National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Date: 1971 

Grade Levels: K-12 

» 

Materials and Cost: Teacher's guide (paperbound— $5.00, hardbound— $6.50) 



Values Education: Rationale, 
Strategies, and Pro cetfur^ s. 41st 
Yearbook of the National Councihfqr the 
Social Studi^, explains the central o£ 
lives, tcchniqt^s,/ and procedures of a 
value analysis program developed largely 
by Jerrold R. Coombs and Milton Meux 
(Meux' 1974). Recent work in expanding 
and refming that program has been ac^ 
complishcd by the Value Analysis Capa- 
bility Development Programs in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and is reflected in the project's 
final report (Meux 1974) and teacher's 
handbook (Evans et aL 1974). (See the 
analysis of Rational Value Decisions . . . 
earlier in this section.) 

The first chapter defines value judg- 
ments (** those judgments which rate things 
with respect to their worth"), dis- 
tingyishes the term from factual judgments 
and attitudes, outlines the conditions 
needed for a rational value judgment, and 
specifies several key objectives of value 
analysis. Three of these major objectives 
arc **(!) helping students make the most 
rational value judgment they can about the 
value issue under consideration, (2) help- 
ing students develop the capabilities and 
dispositions required for making rational 
value decisions, and (3) teaching students 
how to resolve value conflict between 
themselves and , other members of a 
group." 

Chapter 2, 'Teaching Strategies for 
Value Analysis," explicates six basic 
' tasks involved in a rational and evaluative 
decision-making process and discusses 
techniques that teachers can use to help 
students with these tasks. The six pro- 
cesses or tasks are identifying and clarify- 
ing the value question, assembling pur- 
ported facts, assessing the truth of ^nx- 



pprtcd Jiaetf, clarifying rclcA'ance of those 
fa^J^farriving "at a tentative value deci- 
sion, and testing the value principle im> 
plied in the decision. The last section of 
the chapter discusses how some of the 
implications of ego development theory 
apply to the attempt to develop value 
analysis capabilities in students. 

In the third chapter two specific st^p- 
by-5tcp procedures for applying the pra> 
gram are explained and illustrated. One is 
the **Rudimentary Procedure," consisting 
of eight steps designed to provide the 
teacher with a flexible structure for help^ 
ing students through the six value analysis^ 
tasks. The other is the **Extended Pro- 
cedure," Consisting of 14 steps that in- 
clude the use of personal interviews, evi- 
dence cards, and group discussions. 

The final chapter presents specific 
methods for resolving value conflicts re- 
lated to each of the six tasks of value 
analysis. The primary strategy is to 
minimize the differences ii) how the six 
tasks are applied. For example, the teacher 
would minimize the differences in how 
students would interpret the value question 
or assemble purported facts. Afso provided 
are an illustration of how these methods 
can be applied to an issue, such as guaran- 
teed annual income, and an enumeration 
of key logic.al, procedural, arid psycholo- 
gical princfples involved in conflict. 

An appendix contains a procedure for 
conducting objective personal interviews 
and a programmed text for learning the 
terms and ideas related to this value 
analysis model. 
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clarification 



The clarification approach to values 
education has emanated primarily from the 
humanistic education movement and has 
been popularized through the workshop 
efforts of Sidney Simon and his associates. 
The first section of this'^ chapter explains 
clarification in terms^ of its rationale, pur- 
poses, teaching methods, and instructional 
model. An illustrative learning activity 
characteristic of this approach is then pro- 
vided, followed by a discussion of many 
of the curriculum materials that use clarifi 
cation methodology. The chapter con- 
cludes with the presentation of analytical 
summaries of 26 student materials and 13 
teacher resources that^reflect the clarifica 
tion approach to values education. 

Explanation of the 
Approach 

Rationale and Purpose. The central 
focus of clarification is helping students 
use both rational thinking and emotional 
awareness to examine personal behavior 
patterns and to clanlfy and actualize their 
values. Students are encouraged to identify 
and become aware of their own values and 
the interrelationship among values, to un- 
.cover and resolve personal value conflicts, 
to share their values with others, and to act 
according to their own value choices. Val- 



uing, according to proponents of this ^ap- 
proach, is a process of self actualization 
involving the subprocesses of choosing 
freely from among altenj^ves, reflecting 
carefully on the cox\seqt»fnces of those 
alternatives, and prizing, affirming, and 
acting upon one*s choices. Values are 
considered the results of these sub- 
processes. This specific value conception 
was cleveloped by Raths et al. (1966), 
although various * ^humanistic psy- 
chologists'' have also propounded similar 
ideas about the nature of values and valu- 
ing.* Whereas the inculcation approach ~ 
relies generally on outside influences and 
the analysis approach relies on logical and 
empirical processes, the clarification ap- 
proach relies on the wisdom of the whole 
human organism to decide which values 
are positive and which are negative. Mous- 
takas (1966, p. 11) has described the pro- 
cess of value development from a clarifica- 
tion perspective: 

The individual, being free to be, makes 
choices and decisions affected by Willing, 
feeling, thinking, and intending. Through 
self-awareness, the person enters situa- 



The other major clarification theorists are Mas- 
low (1970), Rogers (1%9), and Moustakas (1966). 
Allport (1955), C. Murphy (1958), and Asch (1952) 
have also expressed views closely reiated to this 
conception of valuing. 
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lions alreajly pointed or set in certain di- 
rections. L^ter the experience of the in- 
dividual in making choices is often based 
on con^ious. self-determinod thought and 

' feeling. The m^ing of choices, as a free 
being, which can be confirmed or denied 
in experience, is a preliminary step in the 
creation of values. Choices which confirm 
being and lead to enriching and expanding 
self-awareness, choices which deepen ex- 
perience and lead to new experience^ 
choices which challenge uniqueness and 
talent and lead to actualizations, enable 
the person to establish further his own 
identity. Ultimately those choices which 
confirm life and enable the individual to 
become what he can be are chosen as 
values. As long as the flow of real life is 
affirmed, then further life is facilitated. 
Increasingly, through a process which in- 

* eludes freedom, will, intention, desire, 
choice, confirmation and responsibility, 
the individual is growing and expanding in 
authentic ways; the individual is creating 
new awarenesses and values, the in- 
dividual is coming to be what he can be in 
the light of opportunities and resources 
outside and potentialities and challenges 
Inside. 

Thus, within the clarification frame- 
work, a person is aa initiator of interaction 
with society and the environment. Internal 
rather than external factors are seen as the 
prime determinants of human behavior. 

' The individual is free to change the envi- 
ronment to meet his or her needs. In order 
to achieve this, however, a person must 
use all of his or her resources — including 
rational and emotional processes, con* 
scious and unconscious feelings, and mind 

' and body functions.* ^ . 

^ Teaching liiethods. Clarification, 'more 
than any other values education approach, 
utilizes 3 wide range of methods and tech- 
niques. This has occured largely because 
Simon, the leading advocate of clarifica- 
tion, and his associates have concentrated 
their efforts on developing and using new 
valuing strategies. These methods include ^ 
large- and small-group ^discussion; in- 
dividual and group work; hypothetical, 
contrived, and real dilemmas, rank orders 
and forced choices; sensitivity and listen- 
ing techniques; songs and artwork; games 
and simulations; and personal journals and 
interviews. 
The technique that best exemplifies and 
• Is the most characteristic of the clarifica- 



tion approach,- however, is the self- 
analysis reaction worksheet. This usually 
consists of short readings, questions, 
drawings, or activities designed to stimu- 
late students to 'reflect on their ovvn 
thoughts, feelings, actions, and values. 

Instructional ModeL The instructional 
model for clarification is based on th^ 
sevenfold process of valuing formulated 
by Raths et al. (1966). This modal, unlike 
the models of other approaches, is not a ' 
rigid stcp-by-step set of procedures; rather, 
it is a flexible set of guidelines for teachers 
to use with students. The following pro- 
cedures are adapted from Raths et al, 
(1966,pp, 3?-39): . . 

1) Choosing from alternatives: Help stu- 
dents to discover, examine^raAd choose 
from'among available alteqiatives. 

2) Choosing thoughtfully: Hel^students to 
weigh alternatives thoughtfully by re- 
flecting on the consequences of each 
alternative. 

3) Choosing freely: Encourage students to 
. make chojces freely and to determine 

I j how past choices y/elre made. 

4) Prizing one's choice: Encourage stu- 
dents to consider what it is they prize 
and cherish. 

5) Affirming one's choice. Provide stu- 
dents opportunities to make public af- 
firmations of their choices. 

6) Acting upon one's choice: Encourage 
students to act, behave, and live.Jn 
accordance with their choices. 

7) Acting repeatedfyy over time: Help stu- 
dents to examine and to establish re- 
peated behaviors or patterns of actions 
based on their choices. 

All of the techniques or strategies de- 
signed to clarify values embody one or 
more aspects of this model. The activity 
described below is an example of a self-^ 
analysis worksheet that operational izes 
several procedures outlined in the model. 



*The other major clarification theorists are Mas- 
low (1970), Rogers (1%9), and Moustakas (1966). 
Allport (1955). C. Murphy (1958), and Asch (1952) 
nave also expressed vlewj closely related to this 
conception of valuing. 
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lUttstrative Learning Activity, This ac- 
tivity is an adaptation of the *Twenty 
Things You Like To Do'* strategy devised 
by Simon et a!., (1972, pp. 30-34.) It is 
strongfy reconimended that the reader ac- 
tually engage in the activity to gain a 
clearer understanding of the clarification 
approach. 

First, down the center of the page, the 
student lists 20, things he or she "loves to 
do." Then, to the left of each item, the 
student gives the following information. 1) 
the date when you last did that activity, 2) 
**A" if you prefer te.do it alone,^ "P" if^ 
you prefer it with people; 3) if it 
costs more than $3 each time it's done; 4) 
**N5" if it would not have been on your 
'list 5 years ago; 5) "M" or 'T" if it 
would have been on the list of your niother 
or father; 6) for your five most im- 
portant activities; and; 7) "1-5" to rank 
order those top five. 

After this, the student answers the fol- 
lowing three questions about the list as a 
whole: 1) How recently have you done 
your top five? 2) Which of your 20 do you 
wish you would do more often? How, 
could you begin to do so? 3) Would you 
share your top five with the class? 

Next, the student chooses one of his oj> 
her top five preferences and lists fivejbcn- 
efits received from doing it, Fipaily, the 
student writes five stateniepts completing 
the stem, **I learned ^tJ, . ." 

• Characteristic of the clarification ap- 
proach is th^ tlioughtfal examination of 
one's personal life which this activity em- 
phasizes. Students begin by recalling the 
actions they most enj«y (Steps 4 and 7 of 
the model). The coding phase of the activ- 
ity also involves these steps. The rank 
order emphasizes choosing thoughtfully 
from alternatives (Steps 1 and 2). Affirm- 
ing one's choices (Step fj) occurs when 
students are asked to share their top five 
actions. 

Materials and Programs, Clarification 
is one of the most widespread and con- 
troversial approaches to v^ues education. 
There are nearly as many* student and 
teacher materials Using the clarification 
approach as there are materials embodying 
all of the other approaches. The original 
teacher text in values clarification, Values 



and Teaching (Raths et aL 1966), is 
analyzed in this chapter, as well as many 
of the student aod teacher resources that * 
have developed directly _or indirectly from 
the work of Simon, Harmin, and others. 
The teacher materials directly reflecting 
Simon's work include Values Clarification 
(Simon et aL 1972), Clarifying Values 
Through Subject Matter (Harmin et aL 
1973), Composition for Personal Growth 
(Hawley 1973), and Value Exploration 
Through Role Playing (Hawley 1975). 
Student materials that have been de- 
veloped by various authors who have had 
some associations with Simon's work in- 
clude Search for Values and Search for 
Meaning, two components of Pflaum's 
Dimensions of Personality program; De- 
ciding For Myself (Winston Press), People 
Projects (Addison-Wesley); Decisions and 
Outcomes and Deciding (College Entrance 
Examination Board); and Making Sense of 
Our Lives (Argus). 

Many materials, however, have been de- 
veloped independently of this group of 
educators and also embodj a clarification 
approach to values education. Among those 
analyzed in this chapter are Values in Action 
(Winston Press), Focus on Self- 
Development (Science Research As- 
sociates), Developing Understanding of Self 
and Others-DUSO (American Guidance 
Service), and Toward Affective 
Development-TAD (American Guidance 
Service). Textbook series are afso analyzed 
such as the Values Education Series 
(McDougal, Littell) andContact (Scholastic 
Magazines). One multimedia prbgrani. 
Self Expression and Conduct (Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich) has a humanities focus, 
while another. The Valuing Approach to 
Career Education (Educational Achieve- 
ment Corporation), integrates values educa- 
tion with career education. In addition to 
these resources, many others are.analyzed in 
this chapter, including supplementary 
filmstrips from Argus Communications and 
several sound-slide programs from the 
Center for Humanities. 
. Although all the materials analyzed in 
this chapter reflect the clarification ap- 
proach to values education, some in- 
corporate aspects of other approaches as 
well. DUSO, for example, while using an 

-o , 
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open-ended approach to questioning in ever, attempt- to help students clarify their 
order to clarify student^* persortal feelings , own concepts of these values and to make 

and valu^, also attempts to inculcate cer- decisions accordingly. Thrpughout all 

tain vali^, such as independence, •emo- these materials there is an implicit or 

tion. Self Expression and Conduct focuses e^lplicit effort to help students value their 

on five basic values— truth, beauty, jus-, own individuality, the feelings of others, 

tice, love, and faith. The activities, how- and purposeful action. 

% ' ■ 




clarification: 
student materials 



Argus Filmstrips 110 
Contact 112 

Deciding and Decisions and Outcomes 114 

Deciding for Myself: A Values-Clarification Series 116 

Decision-Making: Dealing with Crises ^nd Deciding Right 
from Wrong: The Dilemma of Morality Today 118 

Developing Understanding of Self and Others (DUSOh D-l, D-2 120 

Dimensions of Personality 122 

Dimensions of Personality: Search for Meaning 124 ^ ' 

Dimensions of Personality: Search for Values 126 

Dynamic Consumer Decision Making 128 

Environmental Values Action Cards 130 

Exploring Moral Values^ 132 

Focus on Self^Development 134 

Hard Choices: Strategies for Decision-Making and Clarifying 

Your Values: Guidelines for Living 136 . r ^ 

Lifeline 138 , ^ 

Making Sense of Our Lives 140 

Making Value Judgments: Decisions for Today 142 

Meeting yourself Halfway: 31 Value Clarification Strategies 
for Daily Living 144 y 

People Projects 146 * 

A Probe into Values 148 

Searching for Values: A Film Anthology 150 

Self-Expression and Conduct: The Humanities 152 

Toward Affective Development (TAD) 154 

Values Education Series 15^ » 

Values in Action 158 

The Valuing Approach to Career Education 160 

109 Student: Clarification 
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Curricylum: ARGUS FILMSTRIPS " . , ^ 

Titles: Lets' s Get Organized!; Strike It Rich!. Feelings and Thoughts. The lALAC Story; 
Truth and Consequences. Tuzzies, Friendly and Hpstile, You Have to Want^mething, 
Consumerland. How High the Mountain?, Technob^y. Master oy Slave? , The Wonder of It 
All, Fdces of Man, Roles & Goals, Man the Man.^'lkrception, and Why Ami Afraid to Tell 
You Who! Am? \\ 

Publisher: Argus Communications, 7440 Natchez, Niles, IL 60648 

Date: 1974 

» * . 

Grade Levels^ 7-12 

Materials and Cost: 16 audiovisual kits, each containing filmstnp with record or cassette 
and teaclier's guide ($2Q.OO each title except last), Why Am ! Afraid to Tell You Who! Am 
($40.00) 



This series contains 16 sound-filmstrips 
intended for juni6r and senior hi^ students. 
A few of the filmstrips could also be used 
with intermediate-grade students. The 
rationale underlying the materials 'can be 
summed up in the motto, ** Preparing youth 
to build a better world/' The primary focus 
of the material is on values clarification and 
skill development. Objectives for values 
' clarafication include building a positive 
s^lf-concept; understanding the feelings and 
erpotions of self and others; discovering 
- goals; becoming aware and sensitive to self, 
others*, and surroundings; and discovering 
full human potential. In the area of skill 
development, it is hoped that students will 
learn to make decisions based on their val- . 
ues alid on a consideration of alternatives 
and consequences; to organize and plan for 
the* achievement of their goals; to em- 
pathize; and to improve their communica- 
tion skills. V 

Each filmstrip is made up of either color 
photographs or cartoons. The content varies 
from a personal focus, such as **I Am Love- 
able and Capable" (I ALAC), to a social 
focus, such as e;fploring technology and the 
relationship of people to machines. The stu- 
dents examine their values and, ask them- 
selves, What's important to me? They take a 
look at feelings and thoughts, moods and 
emotions, human likenesses and differ- 
ences, and differences in perception. Dis- 
cussion questions and activities for each 
filmstrip are also included. The activities 
involve creative writing, games, role play, 
and other decision-making and clarification 
J exercises. For example, in Strike !t Rich! 



students arc asked to make a list of times 
they found it necessary to change their 
goals. They are then asked, **Why did you 
change them? Did your values change at the 
same time? When you change your goals 
must you alsQ change your values? Why or 
why not?" These filmstrips may be used in 
,general social studies or English classes, as 
well as in such classes as sociology, 
psychology, social issues, human relations, 
creative writing, communications, and art. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

K.3 

4-6 

JL 7-8 
JL 9-10 
JL 11-12 

Materials 

Student materials 

_2L Teacher guide 

A-Vklt 
Tests 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much 

Moderate 

JL Very little 

Teacher Training 

- Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Other: 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or more years) 

' Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) ^ 

JL Supplementary • - % 

_ Other: . 



Medium Used 

Readings 

Worksheets 

_ Film? 
Ftlmstrips 
Records or tapes 
Charts or posters 
Transparencies 
Other: 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

_ Other: 



x 

X 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation 

Moral development ; 

Analysis 

JL Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: 



^IVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified • 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

JL Nothing provided 

Other: ^_ 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fieldtested beforg publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited J 

Other: 

JL Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focus 

/One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis^ 
JL. Process of. valuing 
Content of valuing 

Objectives 

Stated specifically 

-JL Stated generally 

Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F 

U^ed or stressed occasion- 
ally = O 

Reading 

JL Writing 

Class discussion 
JL. Small-group discussion 
JL Games 

, Simulations 

_2_ Role playing 

Action projects 

Other: !_ 
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Curriculum: CONTACT 



Titles: Movies. The Mt^gic of Film, W. Behindjhe Tube, Communication. Person to Person, 
This Land Is Our land. The American Dream, The Future. Can We Shape It?, Imagination. 
The World of Inner Space, Environment. Earth in Crises, P/^juaiceT The Invisible Wall, 
Drugs. Insights and Illusions, Getting Together. ProblemsJ/vu Face, Law. You, the Police, 
and Justice: Loyalties. Whose Side Are You On?, and jffaturity : Growing Up Strong 

Editor: William F. Goodykoontz 

Publisher: Scholastic Book Services, 904 Sylvany^ve., Englewood, Cliffs, NJ 07632 
Dates: 1968-74 
Grade Levels: 7-12 

Materials and Cost: Eachtitle, mdudmgthe follow mg components. 36 reading anthologies, 
36 student logbooks, eight 22" x 32'* posters, teacher's guide, and I record ($79.50)., 
(Communication, This Land Is Our Land, Movies, and TV packages include 1 sound- 
filmstrip each, which replaces the record. Total package for titles with sound-filmstrips, 
$89.50.) 



The 13 units in thQContact program were 
designed lojnvolve students who have read 
ing difficulties in an informative and per- 
sonal reading experience. The program's 
goals are ''to help students to read, think, 
speak, and write better and .to help them 
learn more ^bout a subject of importance to 
themselves and to society." The an- 
thologies provide opportunities for students 
to express and clarify their thoughts and 
feelings. In the teacher's guide that accom- 
panies each unit, specific lesson objectives 
are stated. For example, in the unit dealing 
, with loyalties, one objective is "to stimulate 
students to think about the importance — and 
some of the problems — of loyalty among 
friends; . . .to give . . . examples of con- 
flicts of loyalties among friends, and to tell 
hpw they would revive each conflict — and 
why." ' 

The anthology of readings, which is the 
major component of each unit, contains 
short stories, plays, letters, poetry, and 
questions that' focus on topics reflecting in- 
dividual interests — personal loyalty, mat- 
uration, imagination — as well as social 
issues — prejudice, environment, the law. 
For example, the unit that deals with matu- 
rity encourages students to look at the topics 
of self-knowledge, faniily behavior^ re- 
sponsibility, and individual behavior. Lctw 
explores the legal rights and responsibilities 
J.- of citizens, the relationships between police 
and citizens, and the values underlying our 
legal system. Exercises in the Student Log- 



book that accompanies each unit ask stu- 
dents to analyze statements, express their 
feehngs about the characters in a story, and 
react to the people or action in an illustra- " 
tion. The units also include records that are 
intended to encourage students to express 
their thoughts and feelings. 

In addition to learning objectives, the 
teacher's guide outlines the readings and 
contains lesson plans, suggestions for 
motivating student interest in the anthology, 
and a variety of follow-through activities 
such as debates, TV-style interviews, story 
telling, drawings and library research. 

The anthologies were evaluated and re- 
vi.sed before publication. User feedback was 
solicited through classroom visits, work- 
shops, informal interviews, and question- 
naires requesting specific reactions and gen- 
eral recommendations for improvement. In 
addition. Loyalties, Law, Environment, and 
Future were extensively tested by the Di- 
ablo Valley Education Project, Orinda, 
California. Law. You, the Police and Jus- 
tice, for example, was evaluated by eight 
teachers in grades seven through ten. A 
summary of their individual reports indi- 
cates that the text "developed the concepts 
clearly," "held very high student interest," 
and was useful in individualized and group 
settings. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 
_ K.3 

4^ 

JL 7-8 
J!L 9-10 
J<-. 11-12 

Materials 

JJL Student materials 
JL^ Teacher guide 

A-V kit 

_ Tests 

Other: 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or more years) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

JL^Units (1-3 weeks) 

Supplementary 
J_ Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

JL. Much 

Moderate * 

Ve«y little 

Teacher Training, 

* Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL- Not mentioned 

Other: 

Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
• Some evidence = S 

— Racial or Ethnic 

— Sexrol^ 

Other: 



Medium Used 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

i^lues Education Approach 

Inculcation 

— Moral development 

Analysis 
.JL Clarification 
_ Action learning 
Other: 



Readings 

Worksheets 

f 'Inns 

_XJ"Filmstrips 

Records or tapes 
Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

_X- Other: L£t^>s9}^^ 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

* Nothing provided 

Other: . 



Materials Evaluation 
Material tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested^after publication 

User feedback solicited 

Other: ^ mitd elsewhwe 



Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis 

Major focus 

«2L One of several concerns 
A minor concern 

Process /Content Emphasis 

Process of valuing 
Qontent of valuing 

'Objectives 

JL Stated specifically 

Stated generally 

_ Not stated 
Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F 

Used or stressed occasion* 
ally = O 

j>|L Reading * 
^ Writing 

Class discussion 

Small-group discussion 

Games 

-Ql Simulations 
-QL Role playing 
Action projects 

^O Other: Atimjde^urvcy* 
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Titles: DECIDING and DECISIONS AND OUTCOMES 

Authors: "H. B. Gelatf, Barbara Varenhorst, Richard Carey, and Gordon R. Miller 

Publisher: College Entrance Examination Board, 888 Seventh Ave., New York, NY 
10019 

Dates:' 1972, 1973 ^ , 

Grade Levels: 7-9, 10-12 

Materials and Cost: For each title, student text ($2.50); teacher's guide (for Deciding— 
$2.00; hr Decisions and Outcomes — $3.00), teacher's guides free with set of 20 or more 
student books 



Deciding, a junior high school program, 
and Decisions and^Outcomes, a program 
for senior high school students, both focus 
on developing students' decision-making 
skills, especially in regard to educational 
and career opportunities. Objectives in- 
clude the examination and clarification .of 
personal values and goals, tl^ ability to 
identify and create new alternatives, and 
the ability to make decisions based on the 
consideration of alternatives and values. 
According to the authors, the overall goal 
of the program is for students to be able to 
apply the decision making skills acquired 
in the course to their own lives. 

There are six interrelated content areas 
covered in each course, ''identifying criti- 
cal decision points; recognizing and 
clarifying personal values; identifying 
alternatives and creating new ones; seek- 
ing, evaluating, and utilizing information; 
risk-taking; and developing strategies for 
decision making." Self-discovery and 
awareness of personal values arc em- 
phasized continuously. One lesson, for 
example, asks students to list their three 
most important values and a recent action, 
in which they demonstrated each vdlue. A 
variety of activities, including simulations, 
role play, written exercises, and discus- 
sion, are employed- to give the students 
practice in making decisions. These ac- 
tivities are usually part of a worksheet that 
includes drawings and charts. The mate- 
rials can be used as the basis of a 
minicourse in decision making, as 
supplementary materials fox a year-long 
course in social studies, English, or 
health, or as the basis for a guidance 
program. 

The College Entrance Examination 



Board conducts training sessions for 
teachers and leaders who are using these 
materials. They also provide a training 
film, which is available on a free loan 
basis. Student feedback forms are pro- 
vided with the materials and it is suggested 
that teachers continuously be aware of in- 
formal student input during the lessons. 

Thel programs have been fieldtested. 
Several extensive questionnaires were de- 
velopca ^nd used for this purpose. One 
study used Deciding with 200 students in 
grades seven, eight, and ten for 12 to 15 
class sessions. Although no significant be- 
havioral changes were reported in the ex- 
perimental students, **there was some in- 
dication that students who had Deciding 
were more inclined to think about making 
decisions** and **felt surer about the things 
that interested them most" than those in 
the control group. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

K-3 

4-6 

JL 7-8 
-^JL. 9-10 
• JL 1M2 

Materials 

.JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 

fii'V kit 

Tests 

/ Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reoiiing 

Much 

Moderate 
Very little 

Teacher Trainirig 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or more years) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 
JL Minicourse (6-9 weeks) - 

Units (1-3 weeks) . 

JL Supplementary 

Other: 



Provided in 



materials 



^ Other: 



Suggested hy developers 
Not mentioned i 



pubiisha 



Prejudice iStereoiyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

_- Sexrole ! 

Other: . .. ! 



Medium Used 



Readings 
Worksheets 
Films 
Filmstrips 
Records or tapes 
Charts or posters 
Transparencies 
Other:' 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student < 

Evaluation ' 

JL Instruments specified 

Procedures spjecified 

Guidelines suggested 

Nothing provided 

Other: \ 



Materials Evaluation 
Materfals tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Jl. Fieldtested after publication 
Jl- User feedback solicited 
Other: ^ 

Not evaluated- 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 
_i_ Inculcation 

Moral development 

Analysis 

JL Clarification 

Action learning 

6ther: ^ 



Values Education Emphasis 

JL Ma)or focus . 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process /Content Emphasis 
JL Pj[ocess of valuing 
Content of valuing 

Objectives > 

. Stated specifically 
■JL Stateoygftnerally 
Not stanstd 

Student Activities 

Used Or stressed frequently 
= F 

Used or stressed occasion- 
ally = O 

Reading 
Writing 

Class discussion 
Small-group discussion 
Games 
Simulations 
Role playing 
Action projects 
Other: 
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Cuniculum; DECIDING FOR MYSELF; 



] 



LUES-GLARinCATION SERIES 



titks: Set A: Clarifying My Values; Set B: My Everyday Choices; Set C: Where Do I 
Stand?, ' ' , / 

Developer: Wayne Paulson 

I^bljsber: Winston Prcss/inc;, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, *MN 55403 
Date; 1974 \ _ ' ' - 

Grade Levels: 6'- 12 * ^ / ^ 

Materials an^ G,ost: Student materials ($2:40 'ea/ch set of 10 eight-page units; 3 
sets— ^7. 20); teacher's guide ($3.96) . * 



Deciding for Myself A Values Clarffica- ^ 
tion Series 3s intended for students in 
grade's six tArough 12, as well' as for 
adults. According to the author, the pur- 
pose of values clarification, and the goal 
of the series, is to crtate an environ^nent 
in which students learn the processes of 
values development. The valuing process 
involves certain basic elements with which 
students become familiar vvhile using these 
materials. These include exploring the 
meaning. pf personal freedom, considering 
alternatives and consequences, learning to 
prioritize, learning communication skills, 
and, finally, being a^le to integrate be; 
havior with thoughts and feelings. Objec- 
tives involving the student's thougfits, 
feelings, and actions arc stated at the be- 
ginning of e&h unit and lesson] In one 
fesson,: entiled **Roles ^(What Are We 
Doing Here?)," , students examine their 
current roles in life, what it is abouW these 
roles that' they like oj do not like, and how 
they would jJiiHe their roles to .change in the 
future. 

The topics covered in these materials 
"include clarifying personal values, making 
" everyday choices, and expressing feelings 
about important social issues. The leader's 
guide presents a model for providing valu- 
ing experiences. The model includes a 
v^ues issue, a basic strategy, a working 
structure, and a sharing structure. For 
example, if students are thinking ^bout the 
issue of roles, the basic strategy might be 
a 'simulation or an activity in whjch stu- 
dents express their feelings through di- 
alogue, drawing, or writing. The working 
structure could involve just t(ie individual, 
a small group, or the total' group, The 
sharing structure might involve the group^s 



focusing on one student at a time of hav- 
ing individual participants briefly share 
their responses with one other. This model 
can be applied to each lesson in the mate- 
rials and may be used to extend the course 
after the three sets of mater^s have been 
covered. 

The materiall can be used as the basis 
for a weekend seminar; as a minicourse; in 
a guidance program, or over a period. of 
, one to three jears supplcunenting courses 
such as social studies. Career education, 
home economics, environmental educa- 
tion, and religion. The effectiveness of the 
course felies on a classroont climate in 
which participants feer free to express their 
ideas and share their feelings. Therefore, the 
author urges that students must not be forced 
tci participate, must have the right to pass on 
'a response if they so desire, and must have 
all responses kcepted as right answers. No 
positive or negative evaluations should be 
made either by the leader or by othex partici^ 
pants, further, the leader must also be a 
participant. The leader's guide provides de- 
tailed suggestions for conducting the course 
and creating an open atmosphere. The au 
thor recommends that any teacher using the 
materials first become familiar with the 
guide. 

Many of the activities in this series were 
fiel3tes^ed by the author io classrooms, and 
workshops, but no formal results or data 
were gathered. User feedback indicates 
that these materials are well Organized and 
that the leader's guide /'offers the kind of 
instructions any. teacher can use.'' The 
materials were also favorably reviewed in^ 
two religious educational journals — SCAN 
and Prope. The October 1974 issue of 
Probe ^sidiits that it is an ''excellent 
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stimulus for rethinking values/* SCAN teacher*s guide '^summarizes well the 
(voK 3. no, 5, 1974) states that the basics of values clarification." 



DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Uyei 

K-3 

JL 4^ < 
JL 7-8' . 
JL 9-10' 
JL 1M2 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 

A-V kit 

Tests 

Other: 

^ 

Time 

Curriculum (2 or more years )^ 

'.^^ Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 
JL Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) 

JL Supplementary 

^' Other: i 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much 
JL Moderate 
_ Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned * 

Other: 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

' Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole , , 

Other: 



Medium Used 

' Readings . 

^ Worksheets 
ll Films 

Filmstrips 

Records or^t^pes 

Charts o^ posters 

Transparencies 

Other: 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

1 Inculcation 

Moral development 

Ari^alysls •= 

JL Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: ♦ 



EVjVLUATJON 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Ip^strumerits specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested- 

JL Nothing provided 
Other: 



Materials ^Evaluation 
V. Materials tested = X , 
Results available = A 

JL Fjeldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited 

Other: ' 
Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL- Major focus 

One of several concerns 
J A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
■ JL- Process of valuing ' 
- Content of valuing 

Objectives , , ^ ^ 

JL Stated specifically 

Stated generally 

Not stated 

Student Activities 

V Used or stressed frequently 

= F 

Used or stressed 'Occasion- 
ally = p 

Riading 
.L- Writing 
JL, Class discussion 
i Small-group discussion 

Games 

Simulations 

^ Role playing 
_£L Action projects 

Other: 
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Student: Clarincation 




TiUes: DECISIOfi-MAKING: DEALING WITH <!RiSES and £>EeEDff^G RiGHT 
FROM WRONG: THE DILEMMA OF MORALITY TODAY 

Publisher: The Center for Humanities, Inc., Two Holland Ave., White Plains, NY 10603 

Date: 1974 

Crade Levels: 9-12 

Materials and Cost: For each title, audiovisual kit containing 160 slides in 2 carousel 
cartridges, 2 tape cassettes or 2 records, and teacher's guide (Decision'MakingS99. 
Deciding Right from Wrong-^IOA.SO) 



Decision-Making and Deciding Right 
from Wrong are two sound/slide programs 
that present various value crises and moral 
dilemmas in order to teach students certain 
decision-making and judgment -forming 
skills. Decision-Making is intended to 
**help students learn four skills of crisis- 
management:' rec^ognizing that the crisis 
exists, becoming aware of emotional re- 
actions to the crisis, moving beyond emo- 
tional reactions to a rational consideration, 
of the crisis, and analyzing the alternative 
methods of dealing with the crisis." Th6 
purpfose (5f Deciding R\ght from Wrong is 
to 'encourage students to examine the ori- 
gins of their own and society's moral stan- 
dards. These sound slides can be used in a 
variety of curriculum areas such as En- 
glish, social studies, humanities, guid- 
ance, and art. 

Decision-Mating deals with some of the 
personal problems young people encounter 
while growing up—Klrinking, pregnancy, 
school, and problems at home. An exam- 
ple is that of 17-year-old Jennifer Denton, 
who is pregnant. She seeks her sister's 
advice about what to do. After discussing 
and analyzing every alternative, she must 
make the final decision. Deciding Right 
from Wrong examines the circumstances 
under which some crucial historical and 
literary decisions have been made and the 
peponal and social consequences that fol- 
lowed. For . instance, one personality 
treated in the slides is Senator Edmund 
Ross of Kansas, who cast the deciding 
vote £fgainst convicting President' Andrew 
Johnson. As a result, his political career 
abruptly came' to an end. The program also 
points out that the concept of right and 
wrong varies according to time, place, and 
culture. An example is the case of Kitty 



Genovese, who was murdered in New 
Yo^ City. No one came to her aid even 
though more than 30 people heard her 
screams for help. 

The teacher's guide contains warm-up 
activities, discussion questions, and re- 
search activities for addition^.* inquiry and 
discussion. 

The materials were fieldtested before 
publication but the results are not avail- 
able. According to the publisher, informal 
feedback from local teachers was favora- 
ble. 
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Dg§CRIPTJVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
■ Grade Level ■■' ■ 

_K-3 V- 
_ 4^ 
— 7S 
JL 9-10 
_L 11-12 

\!aterials ^ 

Student materials 

JL Teacher guide 

A-V kit 
Tests 

Other: \ 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much 

Moderate 

JL Very little 

teacher Training 

Provided in mateMals 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

.Other: , 



Time 

Curriculum (2 oc more years) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 v^eeks) 

Units* (1-3' weeks) 
JL Supplementary 
Other: 



Medium Used 

Readings 

Worksheets 

= Films 

Filmstrips 

JL Records or tapes 
J__ Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

JL Other: s'*^ 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

Other: 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 
_ Inculcation 

Moral development 

Analysis 

JL Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFOKVIATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

iCuidelines suggested 

JL N^hing provided 
Other: : 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

JL Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

JL User feedback solicited 

Other: L. 

Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis 
Ma)or focus 

One of several concerns 
A minor concern 

Process /Content Emphasis 
JL_ Process of valuing 
Content of valuing 

Objectives 

JL- Stated specifically 

Stated generally 

Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or 'stressed frequently 
= F 

Used or stres^scd occasion- 

Reading .x-f-^ 

_CL Writing 
_L.^CIass disciJSsiQn 

Small-group discussion 

Games * 

Simulations 

Role playing' 

Action projects 

Other: . 
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Student: Clarification 



Curriculum: DEVELOPING UNDERSTANDING OR SELF AND OTHERS (DUSO), 
D-l,D-2 ' • ' 

Author: Don Dinkmeyer j? ' • ' 

Publisher: American Guidance Service, Publisher's Bldg., Circle ^nes, MN 55014 

Dates: 1970, 1973 

Grade Levels: K- 1,2.-4 ^ - 

Materials and Cost: 2 multimedia kits, each Including records or cassettes, discussion 
cards, posters with display easel, 'hand puppets, activity cards, story books or records, 
discussion pictures, and teacher's guide. DUSO D-I (total package-r-$95.00), DUSO 

, D-2 (total package— $98.00). 



An experiential learning package. De- 
veloping Understanding of Self and Others 
(DUSO) is designed to help students in 
the primary grades better understand their 
own thoughts, feelings,, and actions, as 
well as those of others. The author be-^ 
lieves it fs necessary to satisfy a child's 
emotional and social nee4s before cogni- 
tive learning can take place. Concerned 
with personalizing and humanizing educa- 
tion, he feels it is imperative for learning 
experiences to strengthen a child's self- 
esteem, rather than diminish it, as is often 
the case. DUSO therefore primarily fo- 
cuses on affective and social development. 
Objectives include understanding and ac- 
cepting oneself ^ a unique and worthy 
human being;, understanding, respecting, 
and empathizing with others; and, becom- 
ing aware of one's own feelings and val- 
ues. For each activity' a more specific 
objective is given, such as "to see how 
positive and negative criticism can in- 
fluence a person's involvement" or '*to 
develop in, children an appreciation of in- 
dividual differences^ and to help them 
understand that individuality enables each 
person to nfake a unique contribution to 
the total effort.". 

Students bcgiri all lessons by listening to 
a story. The stories depict real' life situa- 
tions such as losing a bike, learning how 
to swim, and competing 'for the first drink 
at the water fountain. The theme and ob- 
jectives in the story are theri stressed in the 
accompanying activities. These include 
discussion of probjem situations, role 
plays, puppet activities, and career aware- 
ness exercises. Each of the lesson themes 
represents what the authw feels is an im- 



portant developmental task for the child. 
Among the themes examined are aware- 
ness of feelings, understanding of values, 
personal abilities, and emotional maturity. 
The two materials packages may each be 
used on a daily basis for an entire school 
year, or a teacher or guidance counselor 
may choose only certain parts of the pro- 
gram to meet the particular needs a^id 
interests of students/^ 

For the materials to be used success- 
fully, the learning climate is most im- 
portant. The jguide suggests that it is cru- 
cial Tor children to. feel free to express and 
act 'out their ideas and feelings. To 
establish such an open, trusting atmos- 
phere, the teacher aqd other students must 
accept all responses from each child with- 
out positive or negative evaluation. 

Some evidence of sex-role sterotyping 
does exist in these materials. One ten- 
dency is to reinforce the image of the 
helpless girl assisted by the strong boy. 
Duso the Dolphin (a male), for instance, 
helps Flopsy Flounder (a female) fc>ecome 
less floundering and more decisive. In 
another story Duso and Lefty (an octopus) 
save the Ijfe of Clarissa Clam. 

'Classroom fifcldtests of these materials 
we^ conducted over a period of three 
years with students from a wide variety of 
backgrounds. A list of the participating 
schoofs and coordinators is included in 
each of the leader's manuals. In addition, 
all of the fieldtest results, as well as forms 
used to gather user feedback results, are 
available. A list of research studies, arti- 
cles, and Reviews about DUSO may also 
be obtained from the publisher. One study 
used a 'Vaftdomized post-test only') dp- 
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sign to determine how^ effective DUSO 
was in achieving goals such as helping 
students^ to understand feelings, others, 
self, choices, and consequences. Although 



the experimental classroom me^ns on 
these dimensions were sjightly higher than 
those of the control Classrooms, these dif- 
ferences were not statistically significant. 



DESCRIPnVE 
CHARACTT^RISTICS 
Grade Level 

X K-3 . 
^ 4-6 
_ 7-8 

9-10 

11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materlAls 
JL Teacher guide 
JL A-V kit 
Tests 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

, Amount of Reading 

Much 

Moderate 

_2SL Very little , 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Other: 



Time 

JL Curriculum (2 or more years) 

Course (one year) 

Semfester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) ' 

Units (1-3 weeks) 

Supplementary 
Other: 



Medium Used 

Readings 

Worksheets 

Films 

' Filmstrips 

x_ Records or tapes 
Ji Charts or posters 
Transparencies 

X . Other: Puppet A ctivity Cafd> 



Prejudice ISte/epty ping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

_L Sexrole 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

!. Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

X Nothing provided 
Other: 



Materials Evaluation 
. Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

A Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 
A _ User feedback solicited 

A Other: R****^£**>Jyi*5 

4^ Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Eaucation Approach 

Inculcation 

Moral development 

Analysis 

JL Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focus 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern * 

Process/Content Emphasis 

Process of valuing 

JL Content of valuing 

Objectives 

JL. Stated specifically 

Stated generally 

_ Not stated 
Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F 

Used or stressed occasion- 

ally = O 

Reading 

Writing 

Class discussion 
F' Small-group discussion 

Games 

Simulations^ 

_£ Role playing 

Action projects 
o' Other: P"pp<^ Smgmi 
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Student: Clariflcation 




Curriculum: piMENSIONS OF PERSONALITY 

Titles: Ufs Begin (grade K); Now Vm Ready ( I ); / Can Do It (2); What A bout Me (3); 
Here I Am (4); Vm Not Alone (5); Becoming Myself (6) 

Authors: Carl Fischer and Walter Limbacher 

Publisher: Pflaum Publishing, 2285 Arbor Blvd., Dayton, OH 45439 

Dates: 1969-70, 1972 

Grade Levels: K-6 

Materials and Cost: Kindergarten picture cards or filmstrips and teacher's guide ($39.95), 
student text, grades 1-3 ($1.75 each grade), group activity sheets ($3.75 dach set for 4 
students); student text, grades 4-6 ($2.25-$3.25 paperbound, $3.75-$4.75 hardbound each 
grade); spirit masters ($2.(X)-$3.10 each set); teacher's editions ($4.45-$5.75 ^ach) 



The authors of Dimensions of Personal- 
ity believe that too often schools tend to 
educate onl> students' intellect, ignoring 
(heir ^affective development. These mate- 
rials are based on the belief that a child's 
feelings and emotions affect all other as- 
pects of learning. It is the intent of this 
program to provide structured learning ex- 
periences for fostering affective develop- 
ment in elementary children. The overall 

* objective for the primary materials is to 
make possible a smooth social and emo- 

. tional adjustment to school. Realizing that 
upper elementary students are going through 
important social and emotional changes in 
their live*, the authors "intend the inter- 
mediate materials to help students under- 
stand and accept these changes. Objectives 
of the curriculum include increasing self 
awareness, understanding feelings and emo 
tions, clarifying values, developing a posi- 
Jive self-concept, becoming aware of huBo^n 
likenesses and differences, learning how to 
get along with others, learning to em- 
pathize, understanding reasons for human 
behavior, and learning how to make satisfy 
ing decisions.' 

Th'f curriculum program at each level fo- 
cuses on five areas of development related to 
the affective domain: self-image develop- 
ment, emotional development, intellectual 
development, physical development, and 
social development. Competencies andrela 
tionships related to these areas are stressed. 
Each course can be completed in a semester, 



but the fTOgram will be strengthened if 
taught over an entire school year. X^is 
longer time offers additional opportunity for 
reinforcing the concepts presented in>the 
lessons. Though some students may find the 
reading too difficult, this problem can be 
solved easily ^by having a student or the 
teacher read aloud. In the kindergarten pro- 
gram there is no reading for the students, 
rather there are picture stories for yyhich 
students supply theii^ own dialogue. 

The lessons in the program tend to be 
experience oriented. Teacher's editions 
suggest a variety of involvement activities to 
accompany the lemons. In the third-grade 
material, for exaifiple, there is a lesson on 
fear in which the class is divided into 
"clubs" of four members each. Each group 
proceeds to*color its clubhouse poster. Soon 
the rules are changed and clubs are limjted to 
three members. The child from each group 
who happens to choose the red crayon twice 
is left out and ignored. This is immediately 
followed by a class discussion of the fear of 
being left out, .the feelings of those who had 
to leave their clubs, and the feelings of the 
remaining members who had to turn out a 
friend. Subsequent activities deal with other 
kinds of fears in order to give students a 
realistic View of this emotion. 

The program encburages parental in- 
volvement and support by suggesting that 
parents be given the opportunity to read the 
book and asked to increase communications 
with their child. 
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Evaluation of students by both teachers 
and parents is encouraged through observa- 
tion and disqussion^ in and out of the class 
room. Questionnaires are sent to all who use 
this program in their classes in order to ob- 
tain feedback. Interviews, observations, 



and workshops with users have also been 
carried out, and the California State 
Textbook Adoption Committee conducted a 
readability analysis of the materials. The 
evaluation results, however, are not avail- 
able to the public. \ 



DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
''Grade Level 
K-3 

A. 4^ 

7-6 

9-10 

11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 

A-V kit 

Tests 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 
JL Much 

Moderate 

Ve^y little 

Teacher- Training 

f^rcwided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL. Not mentioned 

_ Other: 



Time 

JL Curriculum (2 or more years) 
JL Course (one year) eachutic 

Semester (half year) 

Mini course (6-9 weeks) 

. Units (1-3 weeks) • 

X Supplementary 
Other; 



Medium Used 

JL Readings 
JL Worksheets 

Films 

JL Film St rips 

Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

X Other: N:mrt canii 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M^ 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

JL Guidelines suggested 

Notning provided 

Other: . 



Materims Evaluation 
Mat erials tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fielitested before publica- 
tion 

JL Fiel jtested after publication 
JL Uset feedback solicited 

Other: 

Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 
Inculcation 

Moral development 

Analysis 

JL Clarification 

Action learning 

^ Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focus 

• One of several concerns 

— A minor concern 

Process /Content Emphasis 
jJL Process of valumg 
JL Content of valuing 

Objectives 

JL Stated specifically 

Stated generally 

Not state'd 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F ' 
\ Used or stressed occasion- 
\ly = O 
_L Reading 
P Writing 
JL. Class discussion 
X. Small-group discussion 
o Games 



Simulations 

Role playing 

JL- Action projects 
Other: 
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Student: Clarification 



Currkuluin: DIMENSIONS OF PERSONALITY; SEARCH FOR MEANING 

Authors: Ronald Klein, Rose Marie Kramer, Romaine Owens, Mar> Jane Simmons, and 
Karen Walsch 

Publisher: Pflaum Publishing, 2285 Arbor Blvd., Dayton, OH 45439 
Dafer 1974 - , • ' ' • 

Grade Levels: 7-8 

Materials and Cost: Teacher's multimedia kit containing teacher's guide, book of 71 
spirit masters, and 12 posters, 17" x 11" ($44.95) 



, Search for Meaning is the junior high 
school component of the Dimensions of 
Personality curriculum. Considering this 
period of adolescence as **the time of 
deepest probing," the developers have 
provided experiences designed to help stu- 
dents examine their lives and clarify their 
personal values in regard to certain exter- 
nal and internal forces and to their re- 
lationships with family and peers. Specific 
objectives are provided for each of the 36 
lessons in the program. The objective of 
Lesson 2 of the unit on organizations, for 
example, is **to provide an experience 
through which the student is able to con- 
sider and evaluate the effectiveness of or- 
ganizations in achieving desirable goals." 

Search for Meaning focuscs on the per- 
sonal values and behaviors of students in 
three areas: external forces, internal 
forces, and relationships with others. Each 
of these areas contains from nine to 15 
lessons printed on spirit masters and or- 
ganiEcd into units. "Internal Drives," for 
example, contains units on capability, 
flexibility, growth, and responsibility. 
**Encounlcr" deals with family, friends, 
and boy-girl relationships. The typical 
lesson as detailed in the teacher's guide 
begins with' a brief warm-up discussion, 
followed by a self-analysis worksheet that 
usually involves some writing in which 
students critically examine an aspect of 
their lives related to the topic under con- 
sideration. Sometimes this activity in- 
volves the use of role play or simulation, 
as in the exercise in which students as- 
sume the roles of members of a family 
who arc meeting to discuss concerns such 
as vacation plans or smoking regulations. 
^In this lesson students react to questions 
such as, "Would you like to live in this 



family?" and **Which person in the family 
would you most like to be?" The exercise 
concludes with a small-group or class de- 
briefing session, after which students are 
encouraged to file their worksheets as a 
personal record of theic value choices. 

Fragmentary responses to a question- 
n^aire administered to users of this program 
have been mixed and inconclusive. Eleven 
of 12 respondents indicated that the lessons 
were relevant for their students. Generally 
the teachers reported that students were in- 
terested and enjoyed the discussions. Be- 
cause of the predominance of dittoed hand- 
outs, teachers did state that **sometimes 
students groaned, *Not another work- 
sheet'." The results of this survey may be 
obtained from the publisher. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Grade Level 

K.3 

4-6 

X 7-8 
_ 9-10 
_ 11-12 

Maietials 

JL Student materials 
JL Jeacher guide 

A-V kit 

Tests 

.JL^ Other: S pint tta iym. postm / 



PRECONDmONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much 

JL Moderate 
^ Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

c 

Suggested by developers 

-X Not mentioned' , 
Other: - - 



Time 

JL Curriculum (20/ more years) 
JL Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

MInicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) 

.ic . Supplementary 

Other: 



Medium Used 

Readings 

JL Worksheets 

Films 

Filmstrlps 

Recoriis or tapes' 

JL Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

„ Other: ^ 



Prejudice/Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = $ 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole ^ 
Other: 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation 

Moral development 

Analysis 

x_ Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

X Nothing provided 
Other: 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

JL, User feedback solicited 

Other: 

Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focvs 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process /Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
JL Content of valuing 

Objectives 

JL Stated specifically 

Stated generally 

Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F . v.. 

Used or stressed occasion* 
ally = O 

o. Reading. 
_L- Writing; 
J. - Class dilscussion 

Small-group discussion 
Games 

o Simulations 
JL Role playing ' 

Action projects 

Other: ! ^ 
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Curriculum: DIMENSIONS OF PERSONALITY: SEARCH I^OR VALUES 

Developers: Gerri Curwin, Rick Curwin, Rose Marie Kramer, Mary Jane Simmons, and 
' Karen Walsch ' . ' 

Publisher: Pflaum Publishing, 2285 Arbor Blvd., Dayton, OH 45439 

Duttz 1972 " . ' * ^ 

Grade;Levels: 9-12 

Materi^ anff C^f Teacher's guide and 77 spirit masters ($44.95) 



Search for Values is part of the Di- 
mensions of Personality curriculum. The 
program contains 44 lessons designed to 
help second^ 'Students clarify their per- 
sonal valuesiJS rc1alil|^o seven topics- 
time, compvmion:, 'authority, personal 
space, commitm'ipnt, relationships, and im- 
ages. Search for Values is **a tool kit of 
strategies and techniques which, if taken 
seriously, can help [perspns] see mere 
clearly the directions [their] day-to-day life 
choices arc'takipg.'' Jhc developers feel 
that teenagers can 1« helpc^d **to sort out 
their actions an(i:fjfej^lings about the world 
-jvitlun andrarounO^the^ and thereby be 
'moreablc^vcopc with value conflicts as 
adults. Sp^kj^ ol^ectives arc given for 
each lesson. For example, lessons in the unit 
on competition focus on the following sti^- 
' dent objectives: to consider the cost of win- 
nih^^ to explore whether competition is an 
inherent condition of life, and to weigh the 
degree of one's commitment to leartiing. 

Each unit treats one of the seven topics 
identified above. WilWn e^ch there are from 
five to seven lessons that confipont students 
with important value questions. In the unit 
dealing with relationships, for instance, stu- 
dents seek personal answers to the following 
questions:' **How do I relate, what do I re- 
late, and with whom?" **How important is 
the process of sharing, and is the process 
more than the sum of its parts?" **What are 
my expectations regarding relationships? 
Are they real, or iaeal?" By answering such 
questions and completing various reaction 
worksheets for each of the' topics, students 
discuss and examine their personal value 
commitments and the strength of such 
commitments. The teaching procedures are 
specifically outlined in the teacher's guide 
and clearly reflect the values clarification 
approa 



Some evaluative data has been gathered 
fipom a questionnaire sent by^ the publisher 
to users of the .program. Thq fragmentary 
results of this poll werejnixed but gener- 
ally favorable. Fifteen of 17 respondents 
indictated that **the les$ons were relevant" . 
to their students. However, some lessons 
were rated by spme teachers as too difficult 
and others too juvenile for their high school 
students. All respondents a^eed that the 
instructions in the teacher's guide were 
^'adequate" or **more than sufficient." Re- 
sults of this survey may be obtained from the 
publisher. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

K-3 

4-6 ' 

7-8 

JL 9-10 
JL 11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 

A-V kit 

Tests 

X Other: Sp>nt ma>tcr$ 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much 

JL Moderate 
Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Ot^er: 



Time 

JL Curriculum (2 or more years) 
JL Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) 

JL Supplementary 

Other: 



Medium Used 

Readings 

JL Worksheets 

Films 

Filmstrips 

Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: ^ 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

Other: 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Apjtroach 

Inculcation 

Moral development 

Analysis 

JL Clarification 

— Action learning 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures/specified 

Guidelingysuggested 

JL Nothing provided 
Other: 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

JL User feedback solicited 

Other: 

Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis 

Major focus 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process /Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
JL Content of valuing 

Objectives 

JL Stated specifically ^ > 

Stated generally 

Not sitated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 
= F 

Used or stressed occasion- 
. ally = O 

Reading 

Writing 
-2. Class discussion 

Small-group discussion 
Games 

Simulations 

Role playing 

Action projects 

, Other: ^ 
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Titte: DYNAMIC CONSUMER DECISION MAKING 

Publisher: Educational and Consumer Relations Department, J. C. Penney Company* 
Inc.^ 1301 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10019 , ^ 

Date: 1972 

Grade Levels: 9-12 

Materials and Cost: Multimedia kit containing teacher's guide, slides, cassettes, over- 
head transparencies, worksheets, and 8%" x IT* flip chart ($11.50). Note: There was 
only one printing of this program. When the current supply is depleted, there is do plan 
to publish more copies. ^ 



This unit provides activities that focus 
on consumer decision making. According 
to the rationale, the activities are to help 
consumers see the importance of obtain- 
ing information before making decisions; 
make decisions that are more consistent 
with what is important to them; better 
understand their own decisions; recognize 
that there is a reward or payoff for making 
conscious, deliberate, iniformed decisions; 
and know that the quality of life and iht 

> environment is affected by consumer de- 
cisions. Three general types of decision- 
making activities are presented, probing, 
processing information, and clarifying 
values. Probing or questioning, activities 
are provided so that students can de- 
termine^hat information they need to sort 
out, use, and evaluate. Processing ac- 
tivities focus on the way people collect, 
sort, ^lect, organize, sto^, and use in- 
formation. Activities in clarifying values 
arc provided to * 'determine what is im- 
portant to a person." Objectives are ' 
specified ^or each lesson. For example, the 
first activity presented in each of the three 
sections is intended to accomplish the fol- 
lowing. *Trom this motivational activity it 
is hoped that participants will notice that 
consumers make decisions in personal, 
unique ways, appreciate the role questioning 
can play in decision making; observe <ihat 
consumers reflect their values in using in- 
formation and making decisions, and rec- 
ognize that dacision-making is a dynamic, 

'ongoing prefect.** • 

The activities were developed in re- 
sponse to the pressures £>(Mrienced by 
today's consumefrs who **mushmake more 
choices than ;ver before. . . For exam- 
ple ,^ as a consumer shopping for food, 
today you must be able to sort through,^ 



evaluate, and decide from among over 
6,000 food items in a typical supermar- 
ket!" The developers feel that consumer 
behavior has also changed in the following 
ways: (1) More education has produced 
more knowledgeable consumers who now 
demand product performance and will 
likely voice dissent if their expectations 
are not met. (2) Consumers have more 
discretionary income and are buying more 
products than ever before. (3) The number 
and sophistication of products hav^ contri- 
buted to expanding consumer coifscious- 
ness. (4) Meidia has made consumers more 
aware of many new services and products. 
(5) Consumers have more time away from 
work and often have the resources to be- 
come involved in improving the quality of 
their lives. 

The multimedia unit is divided into four 
sections: ''Educator's Core," "Exten- 
sion," "Secondary School," and "Lim- 
ited Resources." The core provides 
educators with introductory information 
about the consumer in today's society ai^^ 
states reasons for being concerned with 
consumer decisions. In addition, it elabo- ^ 
' rates on the processes used during decision 
making. "Extension" presents three ac- 
tivities through a variety of formats — 
cassettes, slides, simulations, and class 
discussions. Learners vl^ork with various 
topics, such as voting and vacations, to 
g^n a\yarcnessj)f consumer decision mak- 
ing. Four activities compose the s^tion 
for secondary schools. Working with 
open-ended worksheets and overhead 
transparencies, students are encouraged to 
complete open-ended sentences, such as, "I 
spend too much money . . .,""Ifrmina 
depressed mood I may spend my money 
..." and "I usually postpone buying 
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when. . .** The three activities in the sec- 
tion "Limited Resources*' 'provide role- 
placing situations and a flip-chart activity in 
order to help participants determine whether 
or not consumers reflect what is important to 



them in using information and making deci- 
sions, appreciate the yariety of ways in 
which they get information, and look at and 
evaluate alternatives. 



DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

K-3 

4-6 

7-8 

JL 9-10 
Ji^ 11-12' 

Materials 

Ji, Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 
JL A-V kit* 
Tests 

Other;- 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much V 

JL Moderate 
Very little 

^ Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

' Other: !_ 



/ 



Time 

Curriculum (2ormoreyears) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Mi*iKOurse (6-9 vvjeeks) 

JL Units (1-3 weeks) 

Supplementary 

Other: * - 



Medium Used 

Readings 

JL Worksheets 
_ Films 

Filmstrips 

JL Records or tapes 
JL Charts or posters 
X Transparencies 
JL Other: 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrple 

Other: . 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

JL Nothmg provided 
Other: ^ 



Slides 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

J Fieldtesfed before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited 

_ Other: , ^ 

JL Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Intulcation 

Moral development 

Analysis^ 

JL. Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 

Major focus 

JL One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process /Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
Content of valuing 

Objectives 

JL Stated specifically - - " ^ 

: Stated generally > 

Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F ' * 

Used or stressed 6cbasion- 

aliy = 0 
_2_ Reading 

Writing ^ 
_L Class discussion 

Small-group discussion 

Games 

Simulations 
_E_ Role playing 

Action projects 

Other: 
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, Title: ENVIRONMEOTAlPVaLUES ACTION CARQ8 

Publisher: Minnesota State Department of Education, 642 Capitol Square Bldg., St. PaiC 
MN 5510t (AXtn: Mr. Dick Clarkj^ / 

Date: 1974 ^ ^ . 

Grade Levels: 1-6^ 

Materials^and Cost: 50 cards, 7" x 7" (free^ while lifliited supply lasts, afterward, price will 
be determined) ^ 



Intended as idea banks for teachers, the 
Environmental Values Action Cards (EVA) 
^ were devcloped.with a three-fold objective;. 
**to make children,awarc of themselves and 
of others"; **to,^ encourage children to 
explore values, lx)th intrinsic . and extrin- 
sic"; apd to give them the opportunity **to 
explore^means of expression that are sig- 
nificantly different from those normally 
used in the classroom." ' 

Appropriate for elementary students, the 
EVA cards **cohsist of an initial metaphor 
usually depicted on the front side of [a] card 
and one or more actions that extend the 
metaphor." A card ^sntitled **'Same," for 

, example, encourages students to find some 
things that are the sa^ie and to answer sev- 
jeral questions, **How are tfiey the same? V 
and * * Ho w d id they get to be. the-same? ' ' The 
card then suggests related actions and ques- 
tions including, **Find two leaves from a 
tree. Are they the same? . . .Are you anc} 
your .friends the same? How are all people 

> the same?" 

The cards suggest 49 separate actions that 
expose children to a wide range of concepts, 
hunwn experiences, and physical 
phenomena. These include time, dreams, 
mistakes, sadness, winning and losing, fear, 
touch, likes and dislikes, wind, clouds,, 
similarity, circles, trust, and monsters^>rStu^ 

• dents working with the cards are engaged in* 
niany different types of activities such as 
role playing, testing food, listening, pan- 
• tomiming, drawing piptiires, wY^iting " 

, stories, singing, dancingT md story telling. 
All cards have a similar format." On the front 
a glossy black and white picture with a 

' Marge word or phrase. The reverse side then 
siiggests an action related to the idea de- 
picted on the front and provides questions 
and more actions to help develop the stu- 
dent's understanding of the concept or ex- 
perience.^ JFor example, one car^ shows two 



sets of children's hands holding a hamster 
and has the label **Touchy." The action 
accompanying the picture invites students to 
**pick something you want to touch and get 
to know it by touching. Touch it all over. 
,How did it feel?" More activities and ques- 
tions related to touch are also listed. 

No teacher's guide accompanies the 
cards. Rather, teachers are encouraged to 
explore and create their own ways for intro- 
ducing them to their students. Since the 
cards presently are available only in a pre- 
liminary trial eclition little is known a^ut 
their classroom effectiveness and fieldtest- 
iijg is not complete. The principal means for 
evaluation will be the information teachers 
provide on questionnaires after working 
with the experimental edition. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Grade Level 

JL, K-3 
JL 4-6 

7-8 

— 9-10 
11-1%^. ' 

'"ff^ Materials , 
JL. Student m^rials 
TeatlWguide 

aYH^ 

rests 

Other: 



PRECONDiriONS 

Amount of Reading 

^ Much 

^ Moderate 
_x_ Very little 

Teacher Training » 

^ Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers'^ 

^ Not mentioned 

Other: 



Time 

L Curriculum (2 or moreyears) 

Course (one year) ^ 

Semester (half year) 

^ Mintcourse (6-9 weeks) ^ 

Units (1-3 vv^eks) 

„x Supplementary 

Other.- * f 



Medium UseU = 

Readings 

Worksheets 

Films 

Filmstrips 
^ Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Tr^fnsparencies 

Other: Photocanl* 



Prejudice IStere'otyping 
Much-«vtdence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethr)ic 

Sexrole 

Other: > ' 



/SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation 

Moral development 

Analysis 

Jt. Clarification 

' Action learning . 

Other: l_ 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Ptovision for Student 
Evaluation ^ 

Instruments specifieo 

Procedures specified 

^ Guidelines suggested 

X Nothing provided 
Other: _^ 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested^ T 
Results available = A 

JL Fieldte^ted before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

X_ User fee.dback solicited 

Other: . 

Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis 

Major 'focus 

JL. One of several concerns 
A minor concern 

ProcesslContent'Emphasis 

t*rocess»of valuing 

Content of valuing 

Objectives ♦ 

Stated specifically 

JL. Stated generally *^ 

Not stated - 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F 

Used or stressed occasion* 
ally = O 

Reading 

_Q_ VVriting 

Class discussion 

_0. Small-group discussion 
jSl Games 

Simulations 

Role playing 
JL, Action projects 

Othpf ! Siniuig. danciof. drawing. 
, M ory tcflin|. testui|. Intcwun 
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Student: Clarification 
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EXPLORIN.CrMORAL VALUES . , . ' - 

Author: Louis E. Raths ' . ^ , 

Publisher: Warren Schloat Productions, Inc., 150 White Plains.Rd., Tanytown, NY 1059J 

Date: 1969 ^ - ' ' . \ 

Grade Levels: ^ "2-6 ^ " (\ 

\taterials and Cost: Audiovisual kit containing 15 filmstrips, 1 introductor> record, and 
teacher's'guide ($90.00). ' • - . . | 



Exploring Mm^l Values consists primar-, 
il> of 15 silent finn&trips that dramatize a 
variety of situation^ involving nioral and 
ethical judgments. The nlain purpose of the 
program is to allow young students to 
pxplore and clarify response patterns cre^ 
ativelj/, in ways satisfying to them. Jt is 
hoped that students will be able to **leam " 
more abdut themselves, gain confidence in 
their own judgment, and define their own 
values." 

The filmstrips cover four distinct areas, 
prejud ice personal values, authority, and 
honesty. In the area of prejudice, situations 
relating to race, religion, nationality, 
wealth, intellectual ability, and physical 
disability are highlighted. The personal 
value stories deal with kindness, courtesy, 
and the golden rule (behaving responsibly 
toward one*s family, community, and 
friends). Revolving around the authority 
theme are issues related to l^ing the oldest 
child; peers with delegated authority, such 
as in family, scffool, or recreatipnal ac- 
tivities; and adults with authority, such as 
teachers, parents^, police, and park officials. 
The honesty filmstrips focus on incidents 
that involve the individual in the prevention , 
of others' deviant sociaUctivity while man- 
aging his or hex own conduct'prudehtly. In 
one such case a boy sees another boy about 
his age taking candy away from a younger 
child. Students- must decide what they ' 
would do if they had witnessed the situation: 
ignore it, comfort the child, get the candy 
back jfrom the bully, or take some kind of 
alternative action. After each dilemma stu- 
dents are asked to identify the feelings of 
those involved in the situation and react. to 
such statements as, '*Don't tall^ to s{ran- 
gers" and **Is might right?;.' ^ 

To enhance freedom in'dass discussion, 
the author recommends that the teacher as- 



sume an open-ended and noncommittal 
posture while commenting or asking ques- 
tions. The teacher's guide offers a format 
including discussion topics and related ac* 
tivities such as role pla>, field trips*, written 
'exercises, research projects, and.discussiQji^^ 
activities. The grade level and ability of the 
student will dictate which activities are ap- 
propriate. Ideas for student evaluation can 
be obtained from the **related activities" 
section of the teacher's guide, although no 
formal evaluation procedures are provided. 
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DESCRIPTIVE ' 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level - 

JL K-3 

7-8 ' 

. 9-10 

, _ 1M2 

Materials 

Student materials 

JL Teacher guide 
JL A-V kit 
Tests 

Qther: 



pkECONDrriONS 

AmoHrU of Reading - 

Much, 

JL. Moderate 
Very little 

Tea4;h^ Jrmning 
. Provided In materials , 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Other: 



Time 

Curriculum(2ormoreyears) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) 

JL Supplementary < 

Other: 



Medium Used 

I Readings 

Worksheets* • 

Films 

JL Filmstrips 

Records or tafjes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: 



Prejudice IStereoty ping 
f^zh evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

Other: ^ 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedur'es specifjecj 

Guidelines suggested 

JL Nothing provided 
Other*: ^ 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited 

Other: '. 

JL Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE . 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

^Ijiculcation • 

Moral development 

Analysis 

JL Clarificafion 

Action learnii^g 

Other: , 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focus 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
Jl. Process of valuing 
JL Content of valuing 

Objectives 

J. Stated specifically 

JL Stated generally 
Not stated 

Student Activides 

Miff- 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F . 

Used or stressed occasion* 
ally = O 

_2_ Reading 
Writing 
_L. Class discussion 

Small-group discussion 

Games 

Simulations * 

J_2_ Role playing 

, Action projects 

_ father: ^ 
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Curriculuin: FOCUS ON SELF-DEVELOPMENJ ; 

Titles: Stage One: Awareness, Stage Two: Responding,. Stage Three: Involvement 

Developers: Judith L. Anderson, Carole J. J-ang, Niefody Henner, Patricia Miner, and 
Virginia R. Scott * . ^ 

Publisher: Science Research Associates, 159 feast Erie St., Chicago, IL 6061 1 

'^Dates: 1970, 1971 ; 1972* ^ / ' ' 

^Grade Levels: K'-6 / ^ , 

Materiab «nd CosH Three timltimcdta kits. Sm^ One» contairrmg pupil ac t iv ity book, 
teacher's guide, 5 color filmstrips with records or cassettes, 4 story records or cassettes, 20 
black-and-white photoboards, and an easel^ (complete kit with records— $108, with 
cassettes— $121); Stage Two and Stage. Three, each containing pupil activity book, 
teacher's guide, 6 color filmstrips with recfords or cassettes, 20 black-and-white photo- 
boards, and easel (each complete kit with records— $121, with cassettes— $135), 25 copies 
of Stage One activity books or set of spirit masters ($ 1 1 .40), 25 copies of Stage Two or Stage 
Three activity books or set of spirit masters ($13 .75), specimen set of each stage, mpluding 
teacher's guide ($15.00), guidance counselor handbook for Stage One separate ($2.85). 
Individual components may be purchased separately. ' * 



Focus on Self-Development* is an au- 
diovisuaPprogram designed for use in kin- 
dergarten through sixth-grade classrooms. 
The **overall objectives are to lead the child 
toward^ an understanding of self, an under- 
^ s(andingof others, and an understanding of ' 
' the environment and its effects." The goal 
of the program is to bring oiit iM child's 
feelings an^ ideas in order that he or she may 
think about and act on them. Focusing on 
guidance, tbe materials assist students in 
examiiTing values' and behavior. It is the 
authors' belief that a flexible guidance pro- 
gram that Allows free expression without 
fear of disapproval should be started as soon 
as a child enters school. Unit objectives are 
included for each part of the program. For 
example, the goal of the unit on awareness is 
**to help the child identify problems and to 
cfetprmine and 'weigh the consequences of 
possible solutions, {Particularly in terms of 
how certaifrjsolutions will affect others.'' 
^ The concepts presented jn the program 
are biyjt around thr^e stage's found in 
Krathwohl's T/ixonomy of Educational Ob- 
jecthes^ Handbook JI: Affe<;ti\e Domain 
(KrathwohUra/. \%^),Stajge Oni: Aware- 
ftess emphasize'S awareness of self, others, 
gnd^evironment and is directed toward the 
first level of the taxonomy, receiving. The 
topics include self-concept development,. 
a\Yarene5s pf self, others', and environment 
through the senses^ socialization, sharing, 



and problem solving. Stage Two: Respond- 
ing is based on the second level of the 
taxonoipy, which is aimed at stimulating 

. active reponses to the concepts presented* 
The topics in this unit include self-concept, 
, abilities, limitations, interests, concerns, 
, communications, companionship, •►ac- 
ceptance, and rejection. Stage Three: 'In- 
volvement is based on valuing, the thiixi 
category of KrathwohPs taxonomy. , This 
involves students with self, others,^and en- 
yironpient as they discover what they value.- 
Detailed lesson plans are:provided in the 

, teacher's guides .for e^ch level. The plans 
include statements of major focus and pur- 
pose, transcripts of records, questions for - 
discussion, suggested follow-up activities, 
and a list of supplementary materials. The 
activities include obtaining guest speakers, 
role .playing, small-group discussion, and 
completing open-ended sentences^ such as, 
••I make my family very happy when I 
- . and **I feel responsible whqn . . .V 
The developers suggest that arty attempt at 
evaluating learning outcomes should be 
done in terms of observable personal growth 
on the part of each student. 

Results of fieldtesting preluninary units 
indicated that teachers and students were 
both interested and enthusiastic about the 
materials. In thkStage Two^ study **teachers 
unanimously reported that the students 

rarely, if ever, found the materials upsetting. 
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or threatening." Several ipner-city 
teachers, however, * 'expressed difficulty in 
getting some of the less mature students tp 
understand such concepts as goals, self- 



concept, and responsibility . " The publishecj 
version of the program was revised based on 
these studies. Field^est results are reported 
in the teacher's guides. 



DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Grade Level 



JL K'3 

JL 4-6' 
^ 7-8 • 

9-10 

11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
_L Teacher guide 
JL A-V kit 
Tests 

Other: 



? ; 

PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Readings 

Much 

JL Moderate 



Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materrals 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Other: 



Time 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 

Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 
Other: 



Curriculum (2 or more years) 

Course ione year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) ' 

Supplementary 

Other: ^ 



Medium Used 
Readings 
- JL Worksheets " ^ 

Films 

JL Filmstrips 

_2L Records or tapes 

Charts or posters . 

Transparencies 
X- Other: 



SUBSTANTIVE ^ 
CHARACTERISTICS ^ 

Values Education Approach 

lnculc-atiof>- - ^ 

Moral development 

Analysis 

JL Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

JL- Nothing (5rovided 
'Other: ^ 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T' 
Results available = A 

A- Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited 
Other: 



Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis 

Major focus 
JL One of se\7eral concerns 
A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
Content of valuing. 

Objectives 

Stated specifically 

JL Stated generally, . 

Not.stated * 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F 

Used or stressed occasion- 
ally = O 

Reading 
o Writing 
i Class discussion 

Small-group discussion 

Games 

Simulations 

Role playing 

Action projects 
Other: L 
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V 



Titles: HARD CHOICES; STRATEGffiS FOR DECK ION- MAKING and CLARIFYING 
^jJfOUR VALUES: GUIDELINES FOR LIVING ^ ^ 

I^blisber: Tijp Center for Humanities, Inc., Two Holland Ave. \ White Plains, NY 10603 



' Dates: VTWfS 
Grade Levels: 'Vl2 



Materials and^Cost: For each title, audiovisual kit containing 160 slides in 2 carousel 
; cartridges, 2 tape cassettes or 2 records, and teacher's guide ($99.85) 



Hard Choices and Clarifying Your Values 
are two sound-slide series that depict 
through photographs,, movie frames, and 
works of art various value conflict situations 
dramatized in literature and motion pictures. 
The developer believes that making choices 
about goals and values in our society can be 
a Very tedious and difficult process. These 
two programs therefore are designed to 
teach students certain skills with which to 
make iJecisions, to evaluate the risks in- 
volved, and to analyze and define their value 
systems as they routinely relate to people 
and events. 

Hard Choices emphasizes the importance 
of defining a decision, establishing values, 
recognizingaltematives, gathering informa- 
tion, and applying decision-making 
strategies ba^ed on risks and probabilities. 
Students are presented with examples de- , 
scribing how various contemporary persons 
such as Dick Gregory and Shirley MafcLaine 
and several literary characters such as Con- 
rack and Siddartha reacted to conflict. Stu- 
. dents arc frequently asked how they would 
have handled an identical situation. This 
program ends with a discussion about how 
students can learn to evaluate a 'decision 
once it has been made. 

Clarifying Your Values describes specific 
situations involving the ri^ks and advan- 
tages of Action in accordance with one's own 
values. For example, from excerpts of To 
Kill a Mockingbird, students sec the possi- , 
ble consequences when Atticus Finch de- 
cides to defend a black man in small South- 
em town. Another example shows a high 
school student committing herself to the 
goal of becoming a professional ice skater. 
Students can readily see the demands and 
sacrifices as well as the rewards resulting 
from pursuing such a goal. 



For eadh of these programs discussion, 
suggestions, research questions, and related 
activities are provided in the teacher^s 
guide. 

The materials were fieldtested before 
publication, but the results are not available. 
According to the publisher, informal feed- 
back from local teachers has been favorable. 



\ 



\ 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 


4-6 

7-8 

JL. 9-10 
JL. 11-12 

Materials 

Student materials 

Teacher guide 

A-V kit 

Tests 

Other: . 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much 

Moderate 

-2L Very tittle 
Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

_2L Nfot mentioned 

Other: . :r 



Time 

Curriculum (2 or more years) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) 

Supplementary 
Other: ! 



Medium Used 

Readings 

* Worksheets 

Films^^ • 

Filmstrips 

JL Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: si«d« 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

J_ Other: L 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

Ji_ Nothing provided 
Other: _L 



Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available^:: A 

JL, Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 1 

Fieldtested after publication 

JL> User feedback solicited 

Other: 

Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation ' * 

Moral development 

Analysis 

..JL. Clarification 

Action learning 

^ Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 
Major focus 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
Content of valuing 

Objectives ^ 

Stated specifically 

JL. Stated generally 
Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 
= F' ^ 
Used or stressed occasion- 
ally = 0 " . 

Reading 

Writing 

Class discussion 

Small-group discussion . 

^ Games 

Simulations 

Role playing 

Action projects ^ 

_ Other: 
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Currfculum: LIFELINE 

Titles: In Other People's Shoes: Sensitivity, In Other People's Shoes. Consequences; In 
Other People's Shoes: Points of View; Proving the Rule?; What Would You Have Done?, 
Learning to Carer Rationale and Methods of the Lifeline Program , 

Pevclopers: Peter McRiail, Hilary Chapman, J. R. Ungoed-Thomas, and Lillian Teeman 

Publisher: Argus Communications, 7440 Natchez Ave., Niles, II 60658 

Date: 1975 

Grade Levels: 7-12 ' 

Materials and/CostrStudent situation cards (each of the three In Other People's Shoes 
sets— $10.00); student situation booklets (Proving the Rule?, set of five booklets— $7.50; 
What Would You Do?, set of six booklets~$6.50); teacher's guide ($10.00). Introductory 
package including 1 copy of each of the cards and booklets, and 1 teacher's guide ($47.50). 
Quantity discounts are available for all student materials. 



Lifeline is a series designed to help secon- 
dary students leam to care and to choose. 
Caring involves considering and being sen- 
sitive to the needs, feelings^ and interests of 
others; learning to understand different 
points of yiew and to empathize with them;^ 
and, finally, being able to get along with 
others. Learning to choose involves the stu- 
dents in examining alternatives, weighing 
consequences, and making decisions consis- 
tent with what they value. An extensiye sur- 
vey of secondary school pupils determined 
that the specific situations dealt with in the 
materials were the main areas of adolescent 
concern in relation to personal, interper- 
sonal, and moral problems. It is hoped that 
Lifeline will provide a link between the 
school and the lives of the students by focuss- 
ing on such needs. The approach taken is 
one pf values clarification. The author feels 
it is 'important f^ students to develop a 
strong sense of identity in order to deal suc- 
cessfully with personal and social dilem- 
mas. 

It is suggested ihd( Lifeline he taught not 
as a separate course but in cpnjunction with 
other subjects, such as social studies, 
humanities, 'health education, sex edyca- 
. tion, race relations, and community service 
courses. There are. basically three parts to 
the seriel5-> each of which focuses on situa- 
tion anal3^is and involves increasingly 
complex situations. These situations put 
students in. a position to decide what their 
own values are and to understand those of 
others better.. 



In Other People's Shoes deals with 
open'^-ended,^person-to-person situations in 
familiar contexts. Students must decide 
what mey would do, consider what the con- 
sequences might be, and leam to understand 
a conflict from another person's point of 
view. The conflict situations in this part 
concem sex, age, class, race, culture, reli- 
gion, politics, and psychology. In Proving 
the Rule? students are encouraged to iden- 
tify rules, expectations, and pressures with 
the idea of learning to cope with, alter, or 
eliminate them in accordance with their 
needs and values. The content of this part 
centers on young people — their families, 
friends, artd neighbors — and how the 
pressures and demands of society may be 
faced in a variety'of situations. Thtee situa- 
tions involve personal and social identity, 
relationships within groups, and conflicts 
between different groups. What Would You 
Have Done? presents six actual case studies 
occurring during the 20th century in differ- 
ent cultures around the world. The situations 
arc complex and deal with such concepts as 
commitftient, racial conflict^ disaster, com- 
passion> persecution, and drug addiction. 

A variety of techniques are suggested for 
teaching each Lifeline dilemma in order to 
meet both student and teacher needs. Role 
play and dramatic action arc encouraged 
prior: to discussion; the author Jeels these 
techniques are likely to promote both emo- 
tional and rational involvement and thus 
provide a realistic understanding of the situ- 
ations and personalities involved. A section 
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of the feacher's gUide is devoted td the cru- 
cial role the teacher must assume in ^imple- 
menting the materials, 'teacher education is 
suggested, emphasizing improved teacher 
communication skills, personal develop-, 
ment, and well-being. The Lifeline ap- 
proach and materials may be used for such 
inservice training. A sample collection of 
dilemmas from the series has been 
suggested for the purpose of educating 
teachers who will be using the materials in 
their. classes. In addition, a teacher training 
film- is available from the publisher on a 



^ free-loan basis. 

The program was developed by the 
British Schools Council Projectas a result of 
five years of research and testing with over 
20,000 British students from a wide variety 
of backgrounds. The materials have also^ 
been tested in the United States, Based on 
the resuUs, the progr^ has been revised 
particularly for use in American classrooms^ 
The results of this project are reported and 
discussed in Moral Education in the Secon- 
dary School (McHiail et aL 1972). 



DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

4-6 

7-8 
JL 9-10 
JL 11-12 

Materials 

— Student materials 
' JL Teacher guide 

A-V kit 

Tests 

Other: 



Time 

JL Curriculum (2 or more years) 

Course (one year) ^ 

Semester (half year) 

Nllnicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) 

JL Supplementary 

Other^: 



Medium Used 

JL. Readings 

Worksheets 

^ Firms 

Filmstrips 

Records or tapes 

> Charts ofposters 

J Transparencies 

JL Othfer; 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

— Much 
JL Moderate 
Very little 

Teacher Trainir\g 

JL Provided in hjaterials ^ 

*JL Suggested by developers 

Not meptiorted 

: Other; . ^ 



Prejudice IStereoty ping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

— Racial or^Ethnic 
Sexrole 

Other: 



Materials Evaluation 
Maferia!s tested = T 
Results available ^ A 

JL Fieldtested* before publica- 
tion / 
JL Fieldtestexl after publication 

User feecjback solicited 

Other: J : 

Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach ' 

Inculcation 

Moral development 

Analysi.s 

JL Clarification 

-Jl Action learning ♦ 

Other: ! 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

JL Nothing provided 
Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focus 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
JL Process of valuing 
Content of valuing 

Objectives 

Stated specifitally , , 

JL Stated generally 
— Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

' Used .or stressed occasion* 
ally = O 

_2_ Reading 

^ Writfng 

^ Class discussion 

JL Small-group discussion * 

Games 

Simulations 

Role playing 

Action projects 

.2- Other: 
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Student: Clarification 



Title: MAKING SENSE OF OUR LIVES 
Author: Merrill Hamin 

Publisher: Argus Communications, 7440 Natchez Ave., Niles, IL 60648 
Date: 1974. . 
Grade Levels: 7-12 

Materials and Cost: 74 Value Sheets: Option M spirit master of 1 Value Sheet, 1 
poster, and 1 Teacher Suggestion Sheet (Jl.OO); Option II-l pad of 35 copies of 1 Value 
Sheet, 1 poster, and 1 Teacher Suggestion Sheet ($1.50); 10 percent discount available 
with purchase of 50 or more Value Sheet sets, either option. 3 Value Cassettes, each 
accompanied by spirit master of student activity and Teacher Suggestion Sheet ($8.00 
each; $22.00 for all 3). 15 color Process Posters, 22" x 34" ($15.00 per set). 



Making Sense of Our Lives is a collec- 
tion of value clarification lessons intended 
to help students discover meaning and di- 
Tection in their own lives. Objectives in- 
clude helping students become **m'ore 
aware of their strengths and respectful of 
the strengths of others"; **mpre under- 
standing 'of the complexities of real life 
problems"; **more ready to speak up and 
take initiative for what they believe in"; 
, and **morc able to listen to each otHer." 
The value "sheets and cassette" programs 
can be used to enrich other subject matter 
or, by thepiselves, to develop ' value 
clarification skills. The materials are in- 
tended for use in small groups as well as 
with individuals or an entire class. 

There are 74 value sheets, all of which' 
follow a similar format. First, a problem is 
stated. This is followed by an individual 
activity, a small-group activity, and a 
follow-up activity. The teacher's sugges- 
tion ^heet includes the concepts to be 
clarified in the particular lesson, related 
subjects, a suggested sequence for the les- 
son-, and guides for discussion^ 

The subjects of the value sheets include 
problems dealing with prisons, race, old 
age, the future, careers, womten's studies, « 
political science, feelings, friendship, 
self-confidence, and vahies. The several 
cassette programs deal with dilemmas 
ranging from hunger to personal relations 
and conflict resolution.. One lesson, entitled 
''Parents' High Hopes," poses the problem 
of parental expectarions\ The student begins 
the lesson by.reacfing the story of how John 
4s constantly reminded by his father of the 
high hopes he has for him. Then students are 



asked to complete, four activities in which 
they compare their own parents* expecta- 
tions to those of John's father and their own 
feelings^to John's feelings. After sharing 
thoughts with a small group, students join in 
a full-class discussion. As afoilow-up activ- 
ity, the student is asked to write a serious or 
funny ^ play about parents who pressure a 
' child to become a doctor. 

The materials were not systematically 
fieldtested but Harmin did use many of the 
activities in workshops prior to publication. 
Results from those efforts are not available. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 
K-3 

JL 9-10 
JL 11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 

A-V kit 

Tests 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

JL Much 

Moderate 

_ Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided m materials 

Suggested by developers 

JL Not mentioned 

Other: 



Time 



Prejudice/Stereotyping 
^ Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sexrole 

' Other: I 



Curriculum (2c)rmOFe years) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (10 weeks) ^ 

Supplementary 

Other; , 



Medium Used 

Readings 

JL Worksheets 

Films 

, Filmstrips 

JL Records or tapes 
JL Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: : 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION^ 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

J^ Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

JL iNothing provided 
Other: 



Materials Evaluation 
Matenals tested = T 
Results available = A 

JL Fieldtested before publica* 
'^ron 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited 

Other: - 

Not evaluated 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation ^-'^^ 

Moral development 

«1« Analysis 
JL Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focus 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process /Content Emphasis * 
JL Pi*ocess of valuing * 
Content of valuing 

Objectives 

1^ Stated specifically , 
JL Stated generally 
Not stated 

Student ActiviHes 

Used or stressed frequently 

Used or stressed occa^n- 
ally 7 O 

_F_ Reading 

_E_ Writing 

_F_ Class discussion • 

_L- Small-group discussion ' 

JL Games , 

Simulations 

— Role playing 

Action projects 

o Other: ^'^'""^ " 
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Student: Clarification 



• I 



Title: MAKING VALUE JUDGMENTS; DECISIONS FOR TODAY 
Author: Carl Elder 

Publisher: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1300 Alum Creek Dr., Columbus, 
OH 43216 

Date: 1972 * * * 

jGrade Levels: 7-12 

Materials and Cost: Student text ($3.96); teacher's guide ($1 .00) 

Making Value Judgments contains ^ 
^ student text and teacher's manual that are 
designed to stimulate classroom discussion 
and student inquiry into the cntical issues 
facing today's young people-r-drugs^ 
crime, prejudice, careers, alcohol, goals, 

pollution, and personal relationships. Ac- ' ' • . 

cording to the teacher's guide, the purpose ' * ^ 

of the materials is^**to help young people, 
make sound value'judgments by phoviding 

them with guidelines to help them clarify ' i " 

their values and to make decisions." \ * 

The 14 cjiapters cogiposing the student ' ^ ' ' 

• booklet encourage secondary students to ^ 
investigate social issues, Such as drugs and < ^ 

pollution, from a personal viewpoint. In ' . «^ 

the sixth chapter, for example, students 

work with the question, **Do I wantlo use . " 

drugs?" The issue they deal with in Chap- 
ter 11 is, **What should I do about pollu- 
tion?" Such issyes are posed to the stu-* " 
' dents in a variety of ways — through value 

dilemma episodes, case studies, and 4,* , / 

stories. 

The teacher's guide, presents teaching 
suggestions, student activities, and a list of , 

audiovisual aids. In addition, it provides * - . 

general guidelines for student evaluation. 
Written responses in the form of short- 
answer, completion, and true-false tests ^ 
are the modes suggested for evaluation. A 

** Values Attitude Response Question- ^ * 

nairc" is also provided. * ^ . ' ^ 

t The materials were classroom tested by 
Elder before publication and results are > v 

available from* the publisher. In addition, , \ 
user feedback was solicited through work- * I 

shops and questionnaires. ' « 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTTCS 
Grade Level 

K-3 

4-6 

_x_ 7-8 
JL 9-10 
11-12 

Materials 
X Student matenals 
Teacher guide 

* A.V kit 

Tests • 

Other: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

JL Much / 

Moderate 

' Very little 

Teacher Training 

JL. Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

Not mentioned 

Other: 



Time" 

Curriculum (2 or more years) 

Gourse (one year) 

Jt. Semester (half year)' 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

JL Units (1-3 weeks) ^ . 

Supplementary 

^ Other: > - : 



Mediwi^Vsed 

JL Re^ings 

Wo)^sheets 

Films\ 

FilmstVips * 

Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: ^ 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence s s 

Racial or^Ethnic 

Se^xrole 

Other: 1 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

. Inculcation 

MoraF development 

; Analysis 

JL Clarification 

7 Action learning 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
II^O]RMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified 

JL Guidelines suggested 

Nothing provided 

Other: 



Materials Evaluation* 

Materials tested = T ^ 
Results avaibble = A 

FieJdtested before publica- 
tion . 
T ^ieldtested after- publication 

User feedback solicited 

Other: ^ n 

Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL. Major focus 

One of^several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process /Content Emphasis 

> 

JL Process of valuing 
JL. Content of valuing 

Objectives 

State^ specifically 

Stated generally 
JL Not stated 

Student Activities Z^' 
Used or stressed frequenll)^i«^ 

\ Used or stressed occasion- - 
^ally = O 

.JL. Reading 
_L_ Writing 
_L- Class discussion 

Small-group discussion 

bames 

_ Simulations . 
^ Role playing 
o_ Action projects 
Other: 
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Student: Clariflcation 



V.V. 



Title: MEETING YOURSELF HALFWAY^ 31 VALUE CLARIFICATi6n 
STRATEGffiS FOR DAILY LIVING 

Author: Sidney B. Simbn * * , ' ' 

^Publisher:' Argus Communications, 7440 Natchez Ave., Niles, IL 60648 

Date: 1974 

Grade Levels: 7^12 ■ . " 

Materials and Cost: Student/teacher book ($4.95), student/teacher book with spirit 
masters ($18.50) ^ 

Meeting Yourself Halfway is a book of ' ... 

value-clarification strategies for secondary * 
students and adults. The author believes 
that because^, the many conflicting val- 
ues present iifst)ciety, it is necessary for » - n . ' 
individuals tS Jeam to decide which values 
are most important to them. The overall 
; objective is self-discovery. To be able to ' 
answer the questions **Who am, I?'' and 
** What do I value?" is e'Ssential if a per: 
son is to learn to choote freely and to live 
a full, meaningful life with direction. The 
suggested strategies help students **locate, > ' 
sort out, and build a set of values.** Stu- 
dents hopefully will learn to m^e their 
thoughts and feelings consistent with their 

behavior. • ' , * 

There arc 31 strategies suggested, each ' - 

of which focuses .pj) the 'processes in- * . ^ . 

volved in choosing, prizing, ahd acting — ^ 
three integral parts of the value; " ^ ~ 

clarification process. The strategies are 
group' oriented and encourage dialogue. ' 
They lare self-explanatory and may be used ' " 

independently by a small group or possibly , 
by an individual. The approach taken is a 
p^)sitive, personally affirming one, focus- 
ing on individuals* Activities include **tak- *. 
ing inventory** of different aspects of the 
students* lives;* learning and practicing ^ 
decision-making skills'; considering* ^ . 

priorities, risks, anji consequences; and 
taking action. Students' are encouraged to , 

commit themselves- by writing down (for ' , * * 

their own reference) their answers, de- • . ' 

cisions, and reactions to the strategies, 

^« Evaluation i^-left to the individual. The -~ 
rationale implies, that you will be success- * ' 

ful in using this book if you increase the ' ^ ^ ^ 

extent to which you .**do what you vaJye** ^ ' » ' 

and,**vaJue' what you do.** Some general. } 
guidelines for determining, such behavior \ 

arc provided. " ^ ^ 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 



4^ ■ 

JL. 9-10 0 
JL. 11-12, 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Te?icher guide 

A-V kit 
Tests 

: Other: 



-\ 



PRECONDITIONS * 

Amount ofRetuiing^ 

Much 

JL Moderate 
• Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided Jn materials 

Suggested by developers 

_2L Wot mentioned 

Other: f ^ 



Time 

^ Curriculum (2or more years) 

Course (one year), 

Semester (half year) 

JL Minlcourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) 

Supplementary 
Other: , 



Afedium Used 
JL fieadings 
JL. Worksheets 

Films 

Fjiqistrips 

Records or^tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: 



Prejudice fStereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

Sex role 

Other: _! 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

inculcation « 

Moral devetepmenr 

Analysis 

JL (Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION- 

Provision for Student . 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures sp^ecified 

JL Guidelines suggested 

, Nothing provided 

Other: 



'Materials Evaluation • 
Materials tested '«T 
^ Results available =-A 

Fieldtested before publica- 
tion ' 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited 

Other: . 

JL Not evaluated 



(Values Education fimphasis 
JL Major focus 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis ^ 
JL. Process of'valumg 
Content of valuing 

Objectives ^ 

Stated specifically - 

JL Stated generally 
Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently ^ , 

= F : 

Used or Pressed occasion- 
ally = O 

Reading * 
JL. Writing 

Class discussion ^* 

X_ Small-grpup discussion 
Games ' 

Simulations ^ ♦ 

^ -Role playing . ' 

A0or\ projects 

Other: - L 
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11)2 



Student: Clarification 



Titk; PEOPLE PROJECTS . ' ^ 

Author: Merill Harmin • . - ' 

PgbUshen Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 2725 Sand Hill Rd., Menlo I^aric, CA 

$4025 ^ I • < • 

Date: '1973 / - ^ ^ ^ 

• Grade Levels: 4-8 . ' ' • 

Materials and Cost: Student materials (teacher's guide included in each set) — set A, 
. grades 4-6; set B, grades 4-7; sctO, grades 6-8 (each set— $19.92) . ' 



1 



People Projects consists of three s^ts of 
activity cards and a teacher's guide de- 
signed to provide students in intermediate, 
and junior high gradi^^s wilh\ structured^, 
self-directed projects which teach ihink-"^ 
ing, valuing, and hunian relations skills. 
The activity cards may be used to supple- 
ment*a basal language arts or social studies 
program, contributing to both cognitive 
land ♦affective growth. One of the author's 
chief concerns is to help the student move 
away from patterns of ^apathy, conformity, 
and blind impulsivity, toward a more 
thoughtful ^and i^sponsible, commitment to 
life. Seven objectives'fbr the program are 
listei encourage' studetxts to learn how 16 
think about personal events; find satisfac- 
tion in thinking about personal evehts; 
learn how to sort" out and clarify confu- 
sions, and inconsistencies; appreciate what 
others are experiencing; develop 
small-group skills, especially listening 
skills; develop abilities for responsible 
self -direction; and become mature in value 
thinking. ^ « . ' 

A wide variety of |>ersonal value topics 
are dealt with in the 120 activities. These 
,tbpics relate to parents and family, school, 
friends, animals, and other situations of 
interest to young sni^ents.^ One activity 
card, for example ^ encourages students to^^ 
react4o an incident in which a teacher hit a/ 
snident so hanl he had to go to the hospi-' 
^tal.^Stiidents thiiik aSout^and discuss their 
first reactions, their attitudes toward ' 
teachers' hitting smdents, and any similar/ 
experiences they havfc had. * 

•In implementing the materials,- the au; 
thoT'suggests that the teacher pither divide 
the class randomly irito groups of three or 
.foiir^to work briefly on different activities 



or conduct a whole^lass session using one 
project^. After the program is under way, 
smdents can be encouraged to work alone 

^ or in small groups, whichever is more 
comfortable^ for them. They can engage in 
the activities. in their free time or at pre- 
arranged times. A six-page, chart in the 
teacher's guide summarizes the title, 

. focus, and key activities of each project 
card. 

T\^e teacher's guide specifies several 
student self-evaluation procedures. For 
example,, students might grade themselves 
,_usih| this scheme: **A . . - I did this 
project well. I am proud of my work. 
B . ; . I di^ fine, but, not as well as I would 
M^Ve.like^l. C .\ . Fair wx)rk. D . . . I 
-don't feel good about m;^ worlc." Subjective 
evaluative d^on use of these materials is 
available flo.n^e author at the Department 
of Secondary Education, University of 
Southern Illinofs, Edwardsville, Illinois. Ij} 
addition, suggestions for evaluating the eif- 
fectiveness of the program are provided jtn 
the teacher's guide. 



9 



DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

X . 7r8 

9-10 

_ 11-12 ' ' 
^Materials 
\ Student materials 
JC. Teacher ^guide 
. A-Vkit 
Tests » 
Other: 



Time 



Curriculum (2 or more years) 
Course Lone year) 
Semester <half year) 
Mimcourse 16-9 weeks) 
Units (1-3 weeks) 
Supplementary 
ather: 



Medium Used s , 
„^ Reading* 
Worksheetr* 
filrps * 
„ Filmstrips 
, _ ^ Records or tapes 

^ Charts*or posters 

Transparencies * 
X Other: 



PRECONDITJONS 

Amount of Reading 

* Much 

X Moderate 
. Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided m materials 
Suggested by developers 

,X jsiot mentioned 
Other: „ . 

Prejudice iStereoty ping 
Much evidence ~ M 
Some evidence = S 

" Racial or fthnic ' 
Sexrole 
Other: ! 

EVALUATION . \ 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student ^ , 
Evaluation 
. instruments specified 

• Procedures specifcjed 
X Guidelines suggested 

Nothing provided 
, Other: . ^ _ . 

Materials Evaluation* ^ 
Mater^ials tested = T 
Results available = 

A. Fieldtes|ed before publica- 
» tion . ' ' - 

. Fieldtested aftec publication 
..1 User feedback solicited 

' Other: „^ ' 

Not evaluated" 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS, 

Values Education Approach 
Inculcation 

Mora! development ' ^ 

Analysis 
_X:, Clanfication 
„: Action learning . 

Other: !uL, 

Values Educatiotr Emphasis 

Major focus 
X One of several concerns 
A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
, X Process of valuing 
Content of valuing 
Objectives [• ^ < 

Stated specifically 
x_ Stated generally 
Not stated - . . 
Student Activities 

* Used or stressed frequently 

Used or stressed occasion^ . 
5 ally = 0 / ^ . 
Reading * ' * 

Writing 

Class discussion I 
Small-group disca^sibn 
9^, Games • / • 

_ Simulations ^ 

Role playing 
£- /Action projects 
„. 'Other; ' 



c 



o 
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Student: Clarification 



Tttle: A PROBE INTO VALUES • ? . ; 

Aathor: John G. Church* 

Publisher: Harcourt Brace JoVanovich. Inc., 757 Third Ave., New York, NY 10017' 
Date: 1973 ' ' . 

Grade Levels: 4-6 - * , . 

Mate/lals and Cost: 40 pamphle'ts (four sets— $24.00) 



A Probe into Values is part of the cur- 
riculum, Jhe Social^cience^: Concepts 
and Values (see the student Materials sec- 
tion df Chapter IV, ANALYSIS, for a, 
d^ription of the curriculum). Probe in- 
cludes 40 different problem situations stu 
dcnt^ might encounter from day to day. 
Through the; rational examination of- 

^ alternatives, each child decides what he or 
she would do in thfc given situation. These 
activities' arc intended* to increase the 
"child's personal awareness of the values at 
*issue. The materials focus on the process 
of .yaluing, te.aching students to deal with 
vakie ponflicts in everyday life. 

EacTi 'dilemma js presented in a pam- 
phlet in story form. After ^reading the 
story, students in small groups list ix)ssible 
alternative jcourse^ of action that could be 
taken in the' situation. When these are 

> determined, each^child decides what his or 
her' own course of action, would be.' The . 

, group then discu^s^s the situation ^ndiiow" 

r>' different persons affecfed might feel.-^Fi-^ 
nally, students rt^evalqate their positions 
and are given the opportunity to change 
their points of view. There is no teacher's 
guide,'" but each activity, is self- 
explanatory. In one case a boy sees a 
beautiful blanket " knitted for a Mend's 
graftdfathcr and he jdcc.idcs he would like 
to learn to' knit so he could make a blanket 
for his grandfather. His friends think th^t 
Jcnitting is **sissy." The students thende.- 

. cide what they would do if they, weije the 
boy. In another case a little giri wonders if 
she- should do something' she "fcels--is 
wrong just because * 'everybody else is 
doingMt." A wide variety of value issues 
are dealt^with, including truth, foles, prom- 
ises, and indiyiduality. The 'author em* 
phasizcs tjiat there are no right and wrong 
soluiioris to the dilemmas. The important 
factor is that students a^e con'sidering 



alternatives and making personal de* 
cisions. ^ ^ \^ 

The materials were fieldtestcd in class- 
room situations before publication. Results, 
are available firoip the Center fiDr the Study 
of Instruction, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
Building, Polk and Geary, San Francisco, 
CA 94109. The results indicate that the 
reading level of the stories is difficult for 
students#with lesser abilities. If used with 
poor rea'ders, it may be advantageous for 
the teacher or another student to read the 
pamphlet to the group. 



DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade' Level 
K-3 ; 

JL 4-6 , * ' 

— 9-10 

11-12 • ' ; 

Materials - " 

JL Student materials 

Teacher guide' ' ' , 

A'V kit* ^ ' 

Tests . /' ' , " 

_ Other>_^^ . ' . 

— - — "'v - ■-- 

Time 

Curriculum (2 or more years) 
. Course,(one..year) ' 

Semester (half year)*" 
^ MmkouiE^e (6-9 
j_*'UriitS*(1-3 we^k^)^ ^ 
JL' Suppiememary 

• oth^eri ,L , ::_ ' 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

Much 

JL Moderate * 
'^ery littl^ 

Teacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 
^ Not merUioned 
. . Other: _ ^„ _ 



Medium Os'ed ' 

Readrng^ - 

'Workshpetl ' 

1^ films ^ ^' / 

FHiY>strips« V 

Records gr tapes 

^ Charts«or poster^j 

Transparencies 
x^t)ther: ^•^" ^P^g'^ 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic / 
Sexrole 
. Other: ^ ' 

EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
' Evaluation 
^ ' Instruments specified 
I'roceduJ'es spec«fied 
... Guidelines suggested 
X Nothing provided 

Other: . ^ . _ 

Materials Evaluation - 
>1»tertals tested = T 
Results available = 

A- 'Fieldtested before publica- 
tion ' 

Fieldtested after publication 

„ J User feedback solicited 

I_ Other^: ^ 

Not evaluated ^ 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

^ Inculcation 

Moral development 

Analysis 

JL Clarification 

_^ Action learning 

_ Other: 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focys 

One of several concerns 

A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 
J^. Process of valuing 
\ Content of valuing 

■ Objectives 

L 3tat^d specifically 
^ Stated generally 
Not stated 

Student Activities • 

Used or stressed frequently 

' =F , • 

Used or*stressed occasion- 
ally = O 

Reading 
Writing 

Class dfscussior) 
Small-group^discussion 
Games \ . 
Simulations 
Role playing 

Action projects , 
Other: i' • 



o_ 

F 
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Student: ClariflCation 



Titk: SEARCHING FOR VALUES: A FILM ANTHOLOGY 



Developers: Jim Hanley and Don Thompson * 

Publisher: Learning Corporation of America, 711 Fifth Ave.'v New York, NY 10022 
Date: 1972, 
Grade Leveb: 9-12 

Materials and Cost: 15 films, averaging 16 minutes showing tilfife each (rental fee per 
film — $25; purchase price per film — $250; purchase price for entire set — $3000); 
teacher*s guide for each film and teachers manual, containing exercises and questions 
for every film, arc provided free of charge. 



Searching for Values. A Film Anthology 
is a series of 15 films that have been 
adapted and edited finom major motion pic 
tures for classroom use. Each film deals 
with a particular value problem — 
loneliness (excerpt taken from the film 
Five Easy Pieces), killing (from Bless the 
Beasts and Children ), truth (from On the 
Waterfront), and so on. Reflecting a 
clarification approach to values education, 
the materials provide narratives to **excite 
students to discuss the values, conflicts, 
and decision of the characters, as well as 
broader themes and issues", to provoke 
student recognition and questioning of in 
dividual and societal values, attitudes, and 
goals; to '\engage students in a deeper 
' search for self awareness", and to provide 
teacJhers with vivid case studies for their 
classes. Specific objectives for each film 
are implied in the developers* discussion 
of the main theme and b^sic values treated 
in each film. For example, the study guide 
for the film **Loneliness...and Loving** 
encourages students to [ook at various 
human experiences, alienation, loneliness, 
escapism, lack of comniitment, the in- 
ability to love, and the substitution of sex 
fox love. 

These materials explore various social 
issues and community problems. Aggres^ 
*sion, violence, political power And the 
public good, law, and war are some of the 
issues students are asked to discuss from a 
personal, as well as a societal point 6f 
view. Fqr example, in the film. **My 
Country Right or Wrong?**- students con* 
front therhselK^es, therr peers, and their 
teachers on issues related to patriotism. 
Looking at the dimensions of patriotism, 
they^iscuss the draft,, the conflict within' 



family and society over traditional norms, 
and the strength needed for and the conse- 
quences of creating an independent, per- 
sonal lifestyle. 

The teacher's manual describes pro- 
cedures and activities for using all. the 
films in the classroom. ^ It includes a 
synopsis of each film, classroom exercises; 
questions for discussion; and a selected list 
of additional information, exercises, and 
questions related to each film's basic 
theme. One exercise used in the unit **I 
Who Am, Who Am I?** (based on The 
Swimmer) includes an autobiographical 
^estionnaire that asks students questions 
such as, **Is there one person you love 
above all others?** and **When you are 
alone, do you always feel lonely? Only 
sometimes?** 

In a subtle fashion the materials reflect 
sex-role and ethnic stereotyping: all 15 
films feature male heroes and in 14 these' 
heroes are white. Fieldtesting during the 
formative stages was done informally by 
getting feedback from teachers, students, 
and other users. The results were printed 
in the February 1973 issue of Film News, 
A copy of this report, is available from 
Learning Corporation of Amecica) 
Although generally favorable, the results 
did vary depending upon the particular film 
and how it was used. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 
K-3 

7-8 

JL*9-10 

JL 1M2 _ • 

Materials 

Sjtudent materials 

JL Teacher guide 
_x_. A-V kit ^ 
™ Tests 

Other: 



Time ♦ 

Curriculum (2orrrTOre years) 

Course (Qne year) 

Semester. (haH year) 

. Minlcourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units {1'3 weeks) 

-JL Supplementary 

X Other: l class period per film 



Medium Used 

Readings 

Worksheets 

JL Films 

Filmstrips 

Records or tapes 

_ Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: _^ 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading - ' 

Much 

Moderate . 

JL' Very little 

Teacher Training 

Provided in ipatenals 

Suggested by develcfjsers, 

Not mentioned^ 

, . Other: „ 

Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence ? S 

-i_ Racial or §tlm«: 
_s_ Sejcrole 

. _ Other: , 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcation 

Moral development 

Analysis 

Clarification 

^Action, learning 
Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Proyision fof Student 
Evaliiatjion ^ 
^ Instruments -specified 

Procedures specified 
. _ Guidelines -suggested - 
. X Nothing provided • 

Orher: . 

Materials Evalualipn •' ^ , 

Materials tested, =^1* 
Results availibte '= A \ 

_ Tieldtested* before publiga. 

- ' tipn : * J * ' 

Fiddtested after pubh^catipn 
User feedback sojitifedi 

^„ .Other: l^i^Lj 

tiot pvaluated^ ' ^ 



Values Education Emphasis ' 
x_ Ma>ar focus / ^ ♦ - . 
. . One of several concerns 
A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis^^ . 

Process of valuing , 
^ ^. Content of valuing^ \/ 

■Objectives' , 
Stated spe^ffcally 

JL. Stated generally " /"^^ 

Not Stated ^. - /" • ' 

Stuident Activities * 
. JUs^d qr stressed freqii«tntty - 

,^ Used or stressed ^t)ccasfoh-«: ' 

• * ally.^^ O /• : \ 

■^^^fteading> 

o.4^nting * , ' 

\*F-/Class discussion ■ - 
.Small-group discussion , 
Games. • , . 

^Simulations^ • - 

ftole playing • 

_ Action projects # 

Jil Other: V-*<^'"g ^'i"^^* 
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Student: Clarification 



Curriculum: SELF-EXPRESSION AND CONDUCT: THE HUMANITIES , 
Titles: Blue, Uvel J; Red, Level 2; Green, Uvel 3 
Developer: Paul F. Brandwein 

Publisher: Harcouit Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 757 Third Ave., New York, NY 10017 
.Dates: 1974-75 
Gi:ade Level^: 1-3 ' ^ 

Materials and Cost: Student text (Levels I and 2— $3.90; Level 5— $4^0); teacher'^ 
. guide (Levels 1 and 2— $3.90; Level i— $4.50); other components include records, 
color sound-filmstrips (6-8 for each grade level, available with records or cassettes) and 
L^vel 3 pupil learning activities (PLAs), individual components may be purchased 
^ separatelj^; 'total package excluding student books (Level J with reconls--!$157.80, with 
* casscltes-r:$J 69.80; 'Level 2 with records— $121.80, with casscttes--$130.80. Level 3 
with records— $167.40, with cassettes— $176.40), Z^vW 1 activity kits are also available 
' j[art-^$I98.00, dance/drama— $)77.60, music— $240.00). Activity kits for Levels 2 and 
3 are forthcoming, ' ' ^ « > ' 



Self-Expression and^ Conduct: Xhe 
Humanities i§ a multirjicdi^ program *for 
gr^es K-6. The materials include^ activity 
books, records, sound-filmstrips, and 
other media to help chilcircn develop and 
understand their feel'mgs aboutihemselves 
and the world through five modes of ex- 
pression: diXi, movement and ojance, play 
and drama, music, and language. Accord- 
ing to the 'developers, the coiiiponents in 
each level ,\yill ''Ifcad children tc an under- / 
standing of humanity's basic va ues. truth, 
beauty, justice, love, and faith," Instruc- 
tion for each level* is organizec around a 
.major theme,* with some aspect of the 
theme (leveloped throVgh one of the five 
itiodes of expression. As these major 
themes are developed, childreii encounter 
the basic values' presented in ea(;:h level. It 
is intended that **slowly, experience by, 
experience,, their understanding of these 
values grows as they progress through the 
program." The developers anticipate that ' 
the increasing awareness of these values 
will. begin to affect the choices children, 
make for themselves. - ' 
. .'The, textbook lessons provide the central 
coffe of each program. Instructional objiec-^ 
tives are; listed for each lesson. For ex'am- 
ple, a lesson in the Level 1 program has 
the following objective^: "Children.draw, 
paint,* arid model to express their thoughts 
and 'feelings. They focus on an aspec| of 
beauty as^ they use color to make pictures 
'and objects tlxat they consider beautiful.*' * 



Each lesson begins with an activity ift- 
tended to motivate learning. The content 
of the lesson is presented ne;{t, followed 
by a ''Transfer to Values" Section, fhe 
textbooks are supplemented by other learn- 
ing aids such as records, activity kits, and 
filmstrips. All. of these help develop the 
basic theme presented Jn each level, 
seeking/perception \Le\el 7), sharing/ 
communication (Level 2), and caring/ 
craftsmanship (Level 3), Level 1 offprs 
students experiences iii perception. These 
are developed first by stressing children's 

^ perceptions 6f the Vorid around them — 

, their outer environment — and then by fo- 
cusing on their perceptions of personal 

^ feelings — ;their inner, environment. Level 2 
emphasizes comtnufiication. It first stresses 
the ways'in which childre^Tcomnjuni^ate or 
share their responses to their environment 
and their feelings toward others, and then 
focuses on the "imaginative ways in "which 

•.children seek to explain and integrate their 
Ideas and feelings.*' In Level 3 children 
leafn about craftsmanship, wh'icli is defined 
on the child's levePas caring, fhey are 'en- . 
couraged to learn about **what they do in all 
aspects of their lives* > . ., about doing^the 
best they can do in the arts ' ... and about 

; being the best persoh they can be in their 
relationships with other people^"' Th& 
"Transfer to yalues'* activities accoppany- ^ 
fng each lesson include group prpjects such 
as a give-away celebration; an age-grade 
ceremony, a guild meeting, ^nd a knights- 



of-lhe-round-table service project. "Trans-, 
fer to Values'* activities also include the 
answering of such questions as, "Is it fair?" 
"Why do you like it?'' and ''How do you 
know that it is true?" 

A separate teacher*s resource book. ac- 
companies each level. It introduces the 
lesson clusters with an overview and 
background information, explains each 
lesson ajid identifies the behavioral objec- 
tives, , modes of expression, time period, 
and materials needed. Specific suggestions 
are also given for introducing the activity, 
for teaching the content, and for the 
''Transfer to Values" activities. Pro- 
cedures for evaluating pupil progress in 
the arts and in their expressiofi of the basic 
values arc . explicit *in the program. The 



emphasis is on continuous observation of 
students by the teachers. 

Twa ^ils, one from Level 1 and one 
from Level 2, were fieldtested prior to 
publication by 72 teachers in 50 school 
districts throughout {he nation. Forty-one 
teachers ^gompletcd the evaluation form. 
The ^results indicated that the materials 
were appropriate for students, in grades 1, 
2, and 3, and "effective in introducing 
childr]pn to the stated objectives in the arts 
, and values.!! Revisions were made based 
on the field studies and the published ver- 
sion is now being tested. That data will be 
available from the Center for the SItudy of 
Instruction, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
Building, Polk and Geary, San Francisco, 
CA 94109. -. ' 




DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Grade Level ^ 

JL K-3 
4-6 

1M2^ 

Materials 
' Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 
JL A-V kit 

Tests / ' 
X Other: ^'^^]!^L'5i^'*.ii?^. 

foldoiTb < _ _ 

Time^ ^ 

JL Curriculum (2 or more years) 
JL Co\)rse 'ion^year) I Ah iriit' 

Semester ihal^year) ^ 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) , 

^ Units (1-3 weeks) 

Supplementary , 

Other: JL^L 1 



Medium Used 

Jil Readings 

Worksheets 

Films 

JL Filmstrips 

JL- Recprds or tapes* 

* dharts or posters 

J Transpa^ncies 

X Other: AOivny card^ 



» Activity 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

JL Much 

Moderate 

. Very little 

Te^acher Training , 
^ Provided in materials ■ 
„. Suggested by developers 
, Not' mentioned 

Other: . .^I : 

Prejudice /Stereotyping ' 
Much evidence = M 
.Some evidence = S 
^cial or Ethnic 
Sejfrofe 
Other: , . 

EVALUATION ? 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student ^ ' ■ 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified ^ 
„x Procedures specified " ' 

Guidelines suggested 
'Nothing provided 

Other: ^ . - 

Materials Evaluation 

Materials tested = T ' 
' Results available = A 

^ Fieldtested, before publica- 
tion 

„I. FieJdtested after publfcation 

User feedback solicited 

Other: ^ , 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 
^ Inculcation 

Moral development 

Analysis 
A- Clarification 

Action learning 
_ Other: . 



Not evaluated 



Values Education^ Emphasis 

Major focus 
jc.^ On^ of several concerns 

A minor concern 

ProcesslContent Emphasis - 
,x Process of valuing 
^. Content of valuing 
Objectives 

X Stated'Specifically 
- Stated generally 
Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequentfy 
= F 

Used or stressed occasiom 
ally = O . 
Reading , 

jo^ Writing 

, Class discussion - 

f. SmaM-group discussion 

P„ Games 

Simulations 

-9^. Role^playlng 

J5l^ Action projects 

^ Other: 



Dancing, drawing, 
making ihingsr ^inginp. Ii\tcnin| 



ERIC 
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Student: Clarification. 



Title: TOWARD AFFEqTIVE DEVELOPMENT (TAD) 

Authors: Henry Dupont, Ovitta Sue Gardner, and David S. Brody 

Publisher: American Guidance Service, Inc., Publishers* Bldg., Circle Pines, MN 55014 

Date: 1914 ^ " ' ^ . 

Grade Levels: . 3-6 ' * 

Materials and QOst: Multimedia kit including 54 illustrations, 93 discussion pictures, 1 ' 
filmstrip, 1 cassette, 36 exercise cards, 2 posters, 16 student activity sheets, 40 feeling 
wheels, a box of colored chips, 2 sAs of 37 illustrated career folders, ^nd a teacher's guide 
($90.00) * ' 



. Toward Affective Development (TAD) is 
an activity -oriented program* for students 
in grades three through si;^The authors 
believe that children's self-concept and so- 
cial relations influence their behavior and 
classroom achievement. Therefore, em- 
phasis is placed on educating the whole 
child. TAD has been designed -to develop 
in students a positive self-image and to 
increase their understanding of human be- 
havior. The goals of the program reflect, 
the values clarification approach. They in- 
clude becoming open to new experiences; 
understanding feelings and emotions; 
understanding the relationship between 
thoughts, feelings, and behavior; recogniz 
ing individual needs and differences, learn 
ing to understand and get along with 
others; and identifying long-range goals 
through self-discovery. The program also 
hopes to develop communication skills 
such as. self-expression and the ability to 
listen and empathize; social skills, such as 
cooperation; and decision-making skills. 

The goals and objeptives of the program 
have been adapted from child development 
theory. The focus on development reflects 
the moral development- approach to values 
education and, although this approach is 
not the major one, it has been applied to 
some exteftt. The materials'^ shoy/ an 
awareness of diffc^rent levels of stages of 
developme;it. In 'some cases different 
teaching methods are suggested for use 
with students at diffefenf^ stages of de- 
velopment. In addition, several of the 
lessons mention different types of re- 
sponses that may be expected from stu- 
dents of different levels of maturity. 

TAD may be used effectively as a one- 
year cputsc or as a coordinated third-. 



through sixth- grade program. It is recom- 
mended that these materials be integrated 
into the regular curriculum. They may be 
used with guidance or remedial programs 
as well. The program is divided into five 
sections: "Reaching In and Reaching . 
Out," '*Your Feelings and Mine,'* 
'* Working Together,*' **Me: Today and 
Tomorrow," and "Feeling, Thinking, Do- 
ing." These, in *tum, are divided into 
units. Objectives are specified for each 
sedtion^ unit, and lesson. Each lesson con- 
tains the following information, purpose, 
space requirement, approximate time, 
materials n^ed, vocabulary, an activity, 
and possible learning outcomes. Many 
units also contain follow-up activities that 
apply the lesson to other subjects. The 
content focuses on situations similar to 
those children might encounter in their 
own Ijves. Teaching technkjues Include 
large- and small-groyp^tfiscussion, role 
play, brainstorming, and a variety of other 
involvement activities. 

Althpugh no teacher training is 
mentioned, the teacher's manual offers 
guideline^ for 'teaching the materials and 
explains the authors' concept of the 
teacher's role. Students are evaluated 
primarily through teacher observation. The 
outcomes for each lesson reflect the objec- 
tive and are to be used as evaluation 
guides. For example, in one lesson, the ^ 
purpose is "to encourage students to share 
and cooperate in a group effort." The 
outcome is, "Students will grumble some 
about the need for more' scissors, paste, 
and paper, but then they will discover 
several different ways to share and coop- 
erate." 

TAD was tested ovec a period of three 
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years with nfbre than 2000 students from a 
wide variety of ^ social " and ethnic 
backgrounds. From the 400 original 
lessons, 191 were selected in which the 
outcome was observed lo be . consistent 
with the objective. The evaluative data 
from the fieldtesting is ^ now being com- 
piled and will be available shortly from the 
publisher. According to the authors,' con- 
tinued long-term evaluation is being con- 
ducted as well, ,and user feedback is en- 



couraged. A master's degree study at the 
Univel^ity ' of Wisconsin concluded that 
** selected^ r>4£) lessons were effective in 
creating] awareness of .alternatives to 
psycho- social situations in a sample of sixth 
grade children/' This study also found 
**that the participants reported overwhelm- 
ing, positive views abcHit the program*' 
(John E. LeCapitaine, School of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Wisconsin — Eau Claire, 
May 1975). ' 



DESCRIPTIVE , 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

x„ K-3 

JL 4-6 

7-8 

9-10 

, 11-12 

f 

Materials 

Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 



JL A-V kit 

_ Te, 
Ot1i 



Tests 

Other: _ 



Time '» 

JL. Curriculum (2 or more years) 
JL Course (one year) 
— Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3Aveeks) 

JL Supplementary 

Oth^: 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amount of Reading 

^ Much 

JL Moderate 
Very Jittle 

Teacher Training 

Provided m materials 

Suggest^ed by developers 

A Not mentioned 

Other: 

Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 
_ Sexrole 

Other: 



Medium Used 

JL_ Readings 
*iL Worksheets 

Films 

JL Filmsthps 

JL Records or tapes 

JL Charts or pfosters 

transparencies 

JL Other: - 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Ipcufcation '* 

J^^ Moral development 
Analysis 

JL Clarification (Major approach) 

Action leara'mg 

Other: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 
^_ Instruhients specified 

Procedures specified 

X Guidelines suggested 
Nothing provided 
Other: . 

Mat/trials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available ^ A 

JL. Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

^ User feedback solicited^ ' 

'k' 'Ot'her: Re^cafch sttnly 



Not evaluated 



J Values Education Emphasis 

A- Major focus 

One of several concerns 
_ A minor concern 

Process/Co(ttent Emphasis 

if™ Process oi valuing 
Content of valuing" 

Objectives ' 
^- Stated specifically 
_ Stated generally 
0 Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 
= F 

I Used or stressed occasion* 

ally?=D . 

Reading 
J?_ Writing , * 
i ^|^ss discussion 
_L S*^all-group discussion 

(james ■ . ' ' 

Shnulations \ ^ 
_L. Role playing 

Action projects 

OthQ^r: BrainMofmini ^ » ' 
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Student: Clarification 



Gurricullun: VALUES EDUCATION SERIES 

titles: Deciding How to Live on Spaceship Earth, The Ethics of Environmental Concern; 
Deciding How to Live as Society's Children: Individuals' Needs and lnstittttional 
Expectations, Deciding on the Human Use of Power, The Exercise and Control of Power 
in an Age of Crisis • ' 

Authors: Rodney F. Allen, Carmelo P. Foti, Daniel M. Ulrich, and Steven H. Woolard; 
Sheila' OTahey, Pamela Carey Batz, Frances Gelsone, and Ronald W. Pelrich; Mauren 
Carey, Paul Chapman, Robert Cunnane, Antony Mullaney, and'Anne Walsh 

Publisher: McDougal, Littell and Company, Box 1667-B, Evanston, IL 60204 

Dates: 1973, 1974 

Grade Levels: 9-12 

Materials wd Cost: Student text ($3.24); teacher's guide ($1.50) 



The- Values Education Series (formerly 
Plover Books) is currelitly composed of 
three student texts and a separate teacher's 
guide (see the Teacher Materials sectipn of 
Chapter VI for an analysis of the guide), 
designed *to involve students perspnally, 
thoughtfully, and emotionally in three 
major social issues — the environment, so- 
ciety, and power. A fourth student text, 
which will deal with politics, is forthcom- 
ing. The developers believe that active 

^ involvement in crucial contemporary prob- 
lems should embrace humanistic as well 
as rational processes., The scries therefore 
stresses the general objectives oif helping 
students to become aware of their values, 
to develop moral re'asQping skills, to strive 
for personal meaning and uKimate com- 
mitments, and to choose **a responsible, 
satisfying life^style.;* 
^ Each chapter of the student texts focuses 
on a specific aspect of the ijidividual social 
issue under consideration. Spaceship Earth 
deals with the .use of natural resources, 
noise pollution, the energy crisis, and 
other environmental concerns. .^Society's 
Children is organized into cl^pters on 
femihinity^ascOlinity, education, y/o±, 

.and the family . The, Human Use of Power 
focyses on variop types of power — 
individual, group, economic, political, and 
international. These issues are presented 
through^ short cas^ studies that depict' real- 
life dilemmas. Students are encouraged to 

^choose froni amO|ng alternative solutions, 
to justify their reasons, to infer- the values 
underlying conflict, and to make decisions 
based on their value choices. Other ac- 



tivities include ''sensitivity modules" de- 
signed to encourage students to observe 
and gather data in the community. In one 
module, students are asked to observe the 
front yards in their neighborhood and to 
think of, several ways the yards might be 
improved in beauty and variety. They are 
then asked if they would be willing to try 
one of the suggested improvements on 
their own yards. 

Suggestibns for assessing student 
growth in value development are presented 
in the teacher' guide. These inc^lude 

" analysis of videotaped discussions, jself- 
analysis of student work, teacher observa- 
tion, and written tests patterned after the 
exercises jn the texts. Sections of two of 

..the text*. Spaceship Earth and Society's^ 
Children, were fieldtested by their autiors 

^in several clas^ooms before publication|. In- 
formal evaluation data from teachers who 
have used the materials have also been ob- 
tained for each text. According to the pub,- 
lisher, the re'Sults of tbis effort and a more 
formal evaluation on portions of Society's 
Children were very favorable. These results 
are not published or generally available. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTIjCS 
tirade Level 

K.3 ^ 

— 4> . . . 
7-8 

JL 9-10 

Jil 11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 
_ A-V kit 
Tests 

Other: 



Time 

. Curriculum (2 or more years), 

JL Course (one year) * 

Semester (t)alf year) 

JL Mlnicourse (6-9 weeks) Each uUc 



PRECONDITIONS ^ 

Amount of Reading « 

J^- Much 

, Moderate " 

Very little 

Tiacher Training 

Provided in materials 

Suggested by develbpers 

JL Not meiitioned 

Other: i 

Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

. Racial or Ethnic 

' Sexrole * 

Other- ^ 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 



Units (1-3 weeks) 

Supplementary 

Other: 



Mediufn Used * 

JL Readings 

Worksheets 

Films 

Filmstrips 

Records or tapes 

Charts or pbsters 

Transparencies 

Pth^r: 



Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments specified 

Procedures specified * 

J'^ Guidelines suggested 

Nothing provided 

Other: , . 

Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

_L Fieldtested before publica- 
tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited 

Other: t 

t Not evaluated' 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACtERlSTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Inculcatton ' 

JL_ Moral development 
JL Analysis ^ 
JL Clarification 

Action learning 

Other: ^.f 



Values Education Emphasis 
JL Major focus 

One of several concerns * 
"A minor concern 

Process/Content Emphasis 

Process of valuing 

JL Content of valuing 

Objectives 

Stated specifCally 

JL Stated generally 

Notstafed 
Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F 

Used or stressed occasion- 
ally = O 

p Reading 
„P_ Writing • 
_f_ Class discussion 
J5L Small-group discussion 

Sames 

Stimulations 
_o_ Role playing 
A Action projects 
Other: 
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Student: Clarification 



t " 



ERIC 



Title: VALUES IN ACTION , • ' . .-i - 

Devefopers: Fannie Shaftdl and George Shaftel " , 

Publisher: Winston Press, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, MN 55403 

Date: 1970 , ' ' \ , 

Grade Levels: 4-6 , * *'> 

Materials and Co^st: Audiovisual kit containing 10 filmstrips (9 in color), 3 recfords, apd 
teacher's guide ($99.00).^ ' \ * • 

Valued 'in Action encourages students 
through discussion, problein solving, and « * , . ' * ^ ' / < 

role playing, to **exarnine *their'values and ^ * ' , ^ 

to realize that 'there arc Varied ways of " . . ' ' 
solving their problems." The rationale 
explains that '^children need help in con- 
fronting the many dilemmas in their 
lives' *Y^ilemmas involving their values. « ^ 

Accordmg to the developers, role playing / , 

is an effective tool for helping students V , . 

WQilc with 'such confipontations. The objec- v ' ' * 

tivei for the materials are^ specifically' I » * ^ 

stated and intend for the discussion and ' ^ ^ ' 
role playing-expcriences to provide chil- ' i ' ^ 

dren with. such things as opportunities to v . 

see universal problems and situations in a , . ' 

familiar setting, chances for defining' and \ ' , , - . 

exploring alternative way^ of solving a , ^ ' , ' * 

problejfn and seeing the prQjjable conse- , ' • 
*^uences of such solutions^, and oppor- '\ *• 

tunities for dialogue \yith a sympathetic ' \ * ^ . - , 

adult. " ^ ' * 

Students exainine' nine problem situa- ' ^ . ' 

tions which are presented through a . , * . ^ , , 

filnistrip, a recording, discussion, anjl' / 
role-play activities. The problem situations ,* , * 

treated involve group and peer pressure, * - / ^ jr 

honesty, rules, friendship. Helping others, ^ * f 
prided and responsibility. Pot example, in * ' ' 

the sTdry ** Benefit of the Doubt" students . > ' , v 

investigate the following dilemma: VCan . . & 

you have the courage to*see-^and to admit * ' ■ - * 

to others — that 'your actions have been ^ . . * " ^ 

cruel, even though, this admission may ■ » "'^'^ ; ^ , -4 

cost you the approval of others?" > ' - . . 

. An acifompanying teacher's guide ph)- * ^'t 

vides ai\^introduction to the program, an ' - \ 

overview of each filmstrip,*a transcript of , ' ' , « : 

the recordinR,..^ndf guidelines for present- 
ing each of 'me student sections. A short 

explanation of the role-playing and discus- - » * • 

sipn techniques used and a demonstration * , 

lesson provide the (pacher with some train- 
ing for using tnese materials. - ^ * ' 



DESCRIPTIVE.^ 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Grade Level . 

JL 4.6' 

• 7.8 

9-10 . 

^ 11-12 

Materials " ^ 

Student materials 

JL- Teacher guide 
J5L A-V kit ' 
^ Tests 

Other: 



Time ^ ' 

Curriculum (2 or more years) 

^ Course (one year) 

Semester (h^lf year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

Units (1-3 weeks) 

Supplementary 

Other: 



Medium Used 
^ Readings 

Worksheets 

^ Films 
X . Filmstrips 
♦ JL- Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies 

Other: '.^ 



I?RECO^^DITIONS 

Ambunt of Reading 

Much 

Moderate 

Very little^ 

Tfacher Training^ 

Ji. provided in materials 

Suggested by developers 

Not mentioried v 

Other: , 

Prejddice /Stereotyping * , 
Much evidence = M 
Some evidence = S 

Racial or Ethnic 

„ Sexrole 

_ Other: 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education /Approach ^ 

T Inculcation < 

Moral development 

Analysis ^ 
Ji. Clarification 

Action learning ' * 

Other: . ' . 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION ^ 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

Instruments Sf>ecified - ^ 
_„ Procedures specified 
i _ Guidelines suggested 
„x. Nothing provided 
.Other: 

Materials Evaluation 
Materials tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fieldtested before publica; 

tion 

Fieldtested after publication 

User feedback solicited 

Other: . 

x_ Not evaluated 



Values Education Emphasis- o, 
Ji, Major f^jcus 

Ope of several concerns 

A minor coptern 

Process fC anient Emphasis 
x_ Process ofiValaing 
Content of valuing ' » 

Objectives - ' 

Ji. Stated specifically^ 

» Stated gerieraljy 

Not stated ' ^ ^ 

Student Activities * 

Used or ^tressed frMuently 
= F • ^' , 

Used or stressed occasion- 
ally = Q ■ ^ - • 

Reading ^ " . 

Writing 

^ Class discussion ^ 

Small'group discussion ^ 

Games 
_ Simulations 
i Role playing " .^^ s 

Action profects 

1_ Other: ^ ' 
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Student: Clarincation 



Currfciiliiin: THE VALUINCr APPf^OACH TO QAREER EDUCATION 
ritles:/iR:-2i5pnW5rJ5erfW^^ ' /v- 

^vek>per:\M. P. Smith, v / '/ '/ ; - 

ublteiier: Educatioa Achievement Corporation^ P, o/Bo*73rO, Waco, TX 76710 
Jites: .1973-7* ' \\ \"f 
C rade> Levels: Kr8 

M atcrials. and Cost: K'2 Series {total pac!cage-^347.50); 3-5 Selies (total package— 
^ $453.95); d-i? &n>5 (tot^l package $27lJ9). Compo^er^ts may be punAased separately 
; land include teacher's guides, story books, reading sheets,„aud5ovisuaJ kits, games, hand 
jiippcts, file tipxes with folders, spirit masters', activity cards, posters, chart^,^ and pre- 
, mdpost-^ests, . • ' : r . * ' . ' 



'^he Valuing Approach p Career pduca- 
3^1. isT^ multimedia instructional system 
. containing, 'three series— rK-2, 3-5, ^d 
' 6-8, Each se'ries is divided into, 32 x6 15 
learrting setjuenccs,^ e^ch.of which in- 
cludes fron< eight to 15 lessons. The dc^ 
. yelopers 'have di^firtcd career ,as a /Mife 
'path rather than aiJ a job or series of jobs." 
They; yicw^g'areer development as '*a 
ptfinary. facet of. general* development" 
and^ias a continuous, dynamic process. The 
pb^:3ra integrates four yaluing skills and 
iri§tru(itjonaI. activities >yith ten career edur 
,cation,cbncepts and 12 thinking skills. The* 
^ four valuing skills are identifying values, 
* ilarifying values,^ managing ^conflictihg 
^^Iuc$, and ^deve'loping, empathy., Ilie 
' ca|eex educatton pohcepts emphasised in 
.cJiide "career ievefoping is a life -long 
process,'* '''everyone makes career #de- 
cisions," "people '^oiic to satisfy many 
'jjceds,"* /^Syo'rker roles are iriter- 
dependeni*,"*' ahd 'hechnology brings 
^ut change in our socjety." Included in 
Ihe 12 thinking^ sicills observing and 
.'reporting, summarizing,^ interpreting, 
generalizing, and imagining. Within the 
framework of thejse three components, 
eaQh series focuses onlhree gencral'objee- 
tives: to clarify the students' personal' val- 
ues,^ to teach career concepts, and to de- 
velop thinking, skills. ^ V 
'The , content o/ the series is presented 
through a wide range of instructional '^ds,, 
'including color sQund-Jilmstrips, garrifs, 
audio' cassettes . with ' read*along 
storybooks, spirit master wprk sheets, ac^ 
tiyity 'cards, posters and <;harts, puppets,. 
and fife boxes ^ontaifiing various lesson 



activities. In the K-2 5e/7>5 . ch^cter^^ 

^ such as, Hannibal Jiippo and Dwendy .and' 
the Sdven Dworks stress the importance of 
feelings and values. The materials engage 
.children in, a varielty ofactivitics that can 
clari|y their personal values in relation to 
wojrk. For Example, in one lesson Hanni-. 
bal Hippo, gefe lost. He is helped iW^many 
persons^ who work in the 'neighborhood 
and, explain to hirii why they like their 
jobs. In a discussion activity children then 
look "at such questions as, "What hap- 
pened in the story?' ^ and "How do ypii 
feel when yoii help someone?" 

In the 3'5^Series^ thildren encounter pew 
.characters, including Benjamin Bead- 
stringejr and Cowslip Pollen, who help 
t9 teach variou^areer^education concepts 

, and develop valuing and thinking skills. In 

* one lesson, for instance, stuctents .listen to 
a stoiy about FactoryviJle and Carnival 
Land; it is designed, to demonstrate that 

^ work for some people may be play for 
others. The Series focuses on the per- 
sonal dimensions of the world of work, ' 
society, and .the process of decision 
m^ing. For example in one of the learn- 
ing sequences students explore the re- 
lationships between an individual's work 
role and the other facets of his or her life, . 
examine the 'roles of management and 

.labor, and hypothesize about ways jil 
Which work rples affect people's leisure 

. plans. " ^ . 
. Extensive facilitator's guides for each 

. scries , integrate "all components into a' 
criterion-referenced, perfomi^trcerjjased 
design containing valuing .rationale, de- 
velopn;ient arid management data, mea- 



surement with evaluation .data, Synopses of 
learning scqucifces, and detailed lesson, 
plans/* In addition, the guides copg^n 
suggestions fot using values clarificatioil 
strategies. Student evaluation is provided 
in the program through pre and pojl; tests 
that consist o^,yes/no items indicating 
cognitive and affective growth. The piib- ^ 
,lisher offers a one-day inscrvice training 
workshop in .values clarification, with 
purchase of a series. Depending up>on the. 
extent df the purchase, this woijcshop may 
be provided free. 



The entire program has been fieldtestcd , 
in Rorida and results,, favorable though 
.not statistically 'significant, are available 
fipm the guWisJi^r jn the Final Research 

.lt(poft of the project (Smith 1974). The 
48-5/pit)gram was dso evaluated in aflother 
^dy, which produced r6sults showJn| 
that **a carter^orieritcd curriculum is effec- 
tive in, significantly reducing 'female 
stereotyping .kt higher grade Jevels*' 
(Piarks, School 6f,Educalioi>, University of 
Northern Colorado, Greeley, Colorado, 

» ,1974). . , • • ' \ ^ ' 



DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Grade Level 

JL K.3 

4-6 
JL 7-8 
9-10 

11-12 , 

Materials * 
JL- Student materials 
JL Teacher guide 

A-V kit 
JL Tests 

Other: 



JL. Curriculum (2 or more ye^rs; 

Course (one year) 

Semester (half year) 

Minicourse (6-9 weeks) 

. Units (1-3 weeks) . 

Supplementary 
1_ Other: 



PRj:CONDITIQNS 

Amofitit of Reading"' ' 

JL'Mucb ' '\ 
. L^ Moderate > 
L-^Very little^, 

liacher Training . ^ * ' 
.'.J Provided in materials^ 
JL Suggested By developers 

rjjpt nne^tlt^nea' 
1^ bthe^:* , 

Prejudice IStereoty ping 
^ Much evidence — M 
Spme evidence ^ 

Racial or Ethnic 

; Sexrole 

Other: 



SUBSTANTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 

Incokation 

Moral development. 
^ Analysis * • ^ * 
J^^ Clarification 

*. Adtion learning 

Other: ^ 



V 



Medium Used 

JL. Readings 
JL Works Kee;ts 

Films 

JL Fijmstrips 
JL Records or tapes 
JL Charts or posters 
, Transparencies 

X Other: Popper xtivny car Jv. 



games 



tVALUAtlQN 
INFORMATION ' 

Provision for Student " 
Evaluation 

*A. Instruments specified. 
Procedure^ specified 
Guidelines suggested 
Nothing'provided , 

pther: 

Materials^ Evaluation 
M^Xkt'idXs tested. = T 
Results available ~ A 

FieldtesteJ before publica- 
tion * i 

Fieldtested after publica^on 

User feedback solicited 

A Other: R<^ch^tudy ' . , 

* , - Not evaluated 



Valuer Education 6mphasis 
Major focus 

One of several concerns 

A niln'or concern 

Process /Content Emphasis 
Process of v^luirig 
Content of valuing 

Objectives. \ , 

-K. Stated specifically * ^ 

Stated generally 
Not stated 

Student Activities 

Used or stressed frequently 

= F . ♦ 

* Used or. stressed occasion* 
' ally=0 - ,^ • 

_L Reading ^ , j , 

^ Writing 

Class discussion 

JL. Small-groOp discussion 
_F_ Gdcnes 

, Simulations' ' ' ^ 

^ Role playing * \ , ' 

Action projects 

f _ Other: ^'^ 
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Student: Clarification 



* clarificafipn: 
teacher materials 



Clarifying Values Through Subject Matter. ^Applications for the Classroom liS4 

Composition for Personal Growth. Values Clarification Through Writing 165 \ 

More Vqlues Clhrification: A Guidebookfor the Use of ' , 

Valuer jClarification in the Classroom 166 " — 

A New Role far Geographic EducationrValues and 

Environment alConcerns 167 ' ^ ^ ' . ' 

Role-Playing for Social^Values: Decision-Making . ' 

/ in the Social Studies 168 ^ . , ' ^ ^ . 

Teaching for Social Values in th^ Social Studies 169 ' -/^ 

Value (^rificatign in the Plassrodm: A Primer 170 

Value Education in the Sciences: The Step,Beyond ' • 

' Concepts arid Processes^ 171 , - .\ 

Value Exploration Through Role Playing: Practical 
Strategies for Vs^e in the^ Cf(issroom 172 ^ . * 

Values and Teaching: Working with Values in the Classroom 173 

Values Clarification: A Handbook of Practical Strategies 
for Teachers and StudeHts 174 * • * • 

s 

Values in Sexuality: A New Approach to Sex Education 175 

I *^ - ' ^ 

Valuing Exercises for the Middle School 176 ^ 
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Teacher: Clarification 



Title: CLARIFYING VALUE^ THROUGH SUBJECT MATTER; APPLICATIONS FOR 
THE CLASSROOM * . , 

Authors: MeMll Harmin^ Howard Kirschenbaum, and Sidney B. Simon 

Publisher: Winston Press, Inc., 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, MN 55403 

Date: 1973 ' . 

Grade Levels: 6-12 

Materials and Cost: Teacher's guide ($2,95) * . ' 



Clarifying Values Through Subject Mat- 
ter is a sourcebook of suggestions^ ques; 
tions, and examples that a teacher can use 
to incorporate values clarification mto the 
teaching of various subject areas; The au-^ 
thors gene^rally believe that education 
should, be more relevant to students; their 
approach- to accomplishing that goal is to 
help teachers fbCus on the values of the.^ 
students' within tl)e-^ context of regular 
cpurse work. - ^ 

The introductory sections of the book 
briefly describe the rationale and goal^of 
values clarification and identify various 
'guidelines teachers should use to imple- 
ment this approach. Also incHided is an 
explanation ^d illustj;ation of three levels 
of teaching a subject^ area — facts, con- 
cepts, and values.. : , 

The next major section illustrates these 
three levels with sets of questions related 
to a variety of subject areas including 
literature, history, math, physics, foreign 

* languages, home economics, art, music, - 

* and bookkeeping. In -relation 'to the Civil 
War, fof example, the teacher might ask, 
at the facts level,- ** Who was Robert E. 
Lee?" On the concept level, a teacher 
might ask, **What qualities or events make 
a hero or a villain?" In order to probe into 
the values level, one might ask, **Under 
what circumstances' wbuld 'you kill a per- 
son?" 

' The last major section of the book Ulus- 

* trates the application of 15 value clarifying 
strategies or activities with environmental 
education content. The strategies include 
value sheets (short readings and a set of 
questions), Tank orders (three or four 

•alternatives. ordered according to personal 
prefc/ence), unfiiyshed sentences (**! 
would rather live with a little pollution^ 
than . . /'), and .a time ''diary (chart re- 



cording what .the strident did during the 
weekK The '^uthor urges that 'these 
strategies be useH as models to be adapted 
Xo other subject areas. ' » 
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Composition for Personal Growth is a 
guide designed for teaching writing with a 
focus on values. It has also been used in 
drug education programs, by group coun- 
selors, soci^ studies teachers, foreign lan- 
guage teachers, religious educators; and in 
scouting and YMCA programs. The objec- 

. tive of this book is to take the boredom out 
of written assignments and ,make them 
relevant, interesting, and rewarding to the 
writer. Through the techniques outlined, 
students are expected to gain ability in 
clarifying who they are, how they are 
perceived by others, and what they value. 
It is the authors* belief that "through 
^composition,* students can become more 
aware \>f the congruence or disparity be- 
tween 'their values and their actions; more 
aware of the forces causing disparity and 
the skilU needed to effect congruence.** | , 

The guide consists of nine chapters with 
the first one devoted to> p explanation of 
the personal growlli approach to basic 
compositiorf. This approach con(rasts with 
the traditional approach in various wayg, 
including, motivation, content, and tasks.^ 
The personal growth approach requires 
that the subject be meaningful to the stu- 
dent and that feedback be descriptive and * 
come from peers. Chapters 2 through 5 
contain selfranalysis and clarification ac- 
tivities designed to elicit personal informa- 

• tion that student^ can use in their composi- ^ 
tions. The topics deal with indentity, 
interpersonal relations, values, and peN 
SQfial growth. Chapters 6 and 7 give both 
general and specific methods for im- 
plementing the personal growth approach 
.to composition. For example, the teacher 
may label comers of the room with words 
characterizing certain behavior, such as 
wall flower^ joker, and dominator, and 
allow students to join the group they think 



best describes them. Another method is to 
use a force-field analysis to decide 
whether to adopt a. certain course of ac- 
tion. The last two chapters offer sugges- 
tions and procedures for ongoing activities 
that stimulate reflective thinking,. ^ 

The autl^ors offer a word of caution with 
regard to student evaluation. If grades 
nlust be given, it should be done on an 
individual basis and all parties need to 
understand what work is to be graded and 
what criteria are to be used. 
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. More Values Clarification provides 
teachers and students with tools for rec- 
ognizing, developing, and strengthening 
values. According to the authors, 'Values 
clarification is a way of examining pur 
live^ and determining values that arp im- 
portant^to us. pt] is a process which can 
help .us become more aware of our 
values — those fixed, and those changing 
or emerging." The writers feel that people 
who clarify their 6wn values become more 
purposeful and more productivgjiuman be- 
ings. Values clarification is seen as the 
process that "tries to\change apathy to 
purposcftilness and produbtiveness." 

Of the 11 chapters compokiqg the book, 
the first five provide an introduction to and 
overview of values clarification, ilv addi- 
tion .to a conversation between the'-two. 
authors. In these opening chapters, iiK ^ 
formation is given on a variety of topics, 
Jncludihg working with groups, working 
with students on probation, building val- 
ues, and building a climate of trust. The 
authors' division of values clarification 
into three processes (choosing values, priz- 
ing values, and acting on values) is 
explained. In Chapters 6 through 9, valiies 
clarification strategies are divided into 
three categories: "starter,? '^advanced," 
and "probing" strategies. Th^e authors 
warn that it is important to begin with 'the 
starter strategies, since moving into. ad- 
vanced strategies too soon* or probing 
deeply before the individual or group is 
i-eady may produce disastrous conse- 
quences. Thirty-three strategies arc pre- 
sented, ranging from n on threatening, 
trust*building activities, such as preparing 
one-minutcf biographies artd identifying the 
kinds of "people I need," to more sensi- 
tive and prdbing activities, such as dis- 



cussing human sexuality and planning ac- 
tion for personal growth. In the tenth chap- 
ter, value action and ways to measure such 
action are discussed, along with measures 
for evaluating a values clarification pro- 
gram. The authors conclude the book with 
a brief discussion of the things participants 
in values clarification workshops have 
learned and shared. 
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A New Role for Geographic Education 
is, a monograph for teachep interested in 
. applying value^clarification techniques to 
the study of geography. The author at- ' 
* tempts to merge 4wo educational trends ' 
that he feels are important. He states that., 
"geography has contributed to a revised 
concern over environmental awareness, 
while education has provided a new focus 
on human values and sensitivity." Since 
blind obedience is no longer acceptable, " 
especially by y^ng citizens, and since 
teacher influence has previously been 
either value neutral .or inculcation 
Sriented, the purpose of this monograph is 
to offer an alternative. The alternative is 
for teachers to help studentfs clarify and' 
develop their own sets of values. The 
author's purpose in developing this is **to 
present instructional techniques for bripg- 
r ing students at all levels to an awareness 
of their own Values and'^Value conflict; for 
guiding student* exploration of values re- 
lated to geographic problems, and for help- 
ijig students to develop a set of vafues that 
is consistent with both personal and social 
^ needs." . 

The author begins by explaining that the 
new role of geographic education involves 
"the direct' cfxaminatiort of personal and 
social valu6s in geographic afid environ- 
mental phenomena surrounding each in- 
dividual. Next, values and valuing are . 
V defmgd and discussedr^sing the concep- 
tions of Rokeach (1970) and Raths (Raths 
' et al. 1966). The next section offers 
guidelines and strategies for fpsiering the 
valuing process in the, geography class- 
room. Three steps involved hi value- 
clarifying activities are identified: "(1) 
The student recognizes and understands a 
value-laden issue or situation. (2) The stu- ' 



dent makes a value statement regarding the 
situation or issue. (3). The teacher responds 
to the student *s statement^ in such a way 
that the student will think further about the^ 
values involved." 

A variety of teaching techniques are 
explained, such as idea building, personal 
preference analysis, peer persuasion, and 
affirmative actioi). Each technique is . 
explained in terms of purpose, classroom 
organization, ground rules, teacher and 
student roles, and procedures. A .model 
lesson integrating the above guidelines, 
steps, and tediniques js then elaborated 
and illustrated. Finally,^ the appendix in- 
cludes a section by 0. Fred Donaldson 
called * 'Exploring Values Thro^ugh Exam- 
ining Human Use of Space. "'In *it he 
shows how his students examined and de- 
scribed places of "their own choosing with 
Regard to urban geographical {Phenomena 
and how they perceived individuals were 
using each space. 

According to the author, certain compo- 
nents of this monograph were used in adult 
inservice training and with students before 
and after publication. No results, however, 
are available. 
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Role-Playing for Social Values, a book 
of role playing theory and applications, 
emphasizes the clarification approach to 
values education. Us purpose is to 
familiarize teachers with the strategy of 
role playing and to suggest ways of using 
this strategy in classrooms. The authors 
see role play as an effective technique for 
citizenship education and group counseling 
and for helping students to understand and 
Jive with themselves and to understand Wd* 
livi with others. In role-playing activities, 
students are involved in realistic problem 
situations. Working out these problems in 
the classroom helps prepare the children 
for similar dilemmas that may arise in 
their own lives. Objectives for students 
include the clarification of their, own val- 
ues, the development of a* sensitivity to the 
feelings *and welfare of (Jthprs, the de- 
velopment of a positive self-concept, ^d 
the development of decision-making skills. 
The authors feel strongly that the place for 
learning^'^about self and^others, about per- 
sonal an(i social relatibnships, values, and ' 
decisions is in the social studies classroom. 

The book is divided into* two* sections. 
The fu^t explains what role play is and 
how to implement.it. This section answers 
the question, **Why role play?*' aitd deals 
with the guidance functions of this kind of 
activity, such as diagnosing tensions and 
sources of strain. The importance of the 
teacher's bcingjnonevaluative yet' suppor- 
tive is stressed/ A variety of ways to use 
role play — for example, with dis- 
advantaged students or wit^ the mentally 
retarded — ar^ suggested,* as are thematic 
sequences that can be used effectively with 
students. Finally, this section contains a 
cl]ecklist for guiding role play and a bib- 
liography for further reading. ' 

The second part of the book is a series 



of problem stories posing dilemmas typical 
of those often faced by children and young 
adolescSnts,. These fall into four 
categories: Individual Integrity, Group Re- 
sponsibility, Self-Acceptance, and Manag-, 
ing One's Feelings. One story in the fu^t 
category, for in^t^ce, dram^zes the di- 
lemma of Marty, a young boy yvho^lent 
money to Bryan but was not paid back 
despite repeated requests. Marty has 
opportunity to get the money back by 
stealing it in a way that will cause Bryan 
much trouble. Students discuss and role 
play possible solutions. Each story is in- 
troduced with a statement of the problem 
and suggestions for presenting the material 
to the students. A typical role-play activity 
would involve the warm-up or introduc- 
tion, selection of roles, preparation of the 
Audience, setting the stage, the first enact- 
ment, discussion and evaluation, further 
enactments, further discussion and evalua- 
tion, afid generalizations. / 
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Teaching for Social Values in the Social 
Studies is a book of teacher readings and 
suggested activities intende4 to help 
elementa;^ children clarify their values and 
better understand those of others. Values 
clarification, according to the authors, is not 
to be studied as academic subject by 
itself, but rather should be a. part of social 
studies instruction. In studying real people, 
their relationships, interactions, and prob- 
lems, it is hoped chikkcn^wili-b^^e to see 
how people*s valu/s affect their actions. 
The authors believe that many of the per- 
sonal and social problems of our society 
result from value conflicts that go unre* 
Solved. They contend that we must begin by 
teaching our children how to value, and thus 
prepare them for .dealing^ effectively with 
futuje. societal and global dilemmas. The 
primary objective is to develop a positive 
self-concept in children so that they are se- 
cure in their feelings about themselves and 
see themselves as useful, competent, and 
accepted human beings. The authors believe 
that **as pupils become more adept in resolv- 
ing value questions that confront them on a 
personal level, they.are practicing skills in- 
dispensable to dealing with problejp^f the 
larger social environment.*' 

The content of the book centers on teach- 
ing children not what, but how to value. Jhe 
general formula used for all of* the activities 
involves each child in identifying the issue, 
examining alternatives and consequences, 
and degiding upon a course of actipn. After 
the students have worked through afiumber 
of personal value clarification activities, so- 
^ cial issues are introduced. The topics cov- 
ered in'Cl.ude **building. self-concept, 
widemhg the friendship circle, overcoming 
bias and prejudice, making democracy a re- 
ality, .and renewing the environment." Each 
cfiapter suggests a variety of activities such 



as role playing, simulations, case studies, 
and discussions that relate to one of the 
issues studied. One open-ended questioning 
activity, for instance, asks students to com 
plete the follow ing-csentence. "When I look 
at my friends and then.look at myself I feel 

Although most of the activities reflect a 
clarification approach to values education, 
some are analysis oriented. Moreover, since 
the authors believe^ that students should 
adopt certain values, such as a positive 
self-concept, h de^^ire to renew the environ- 
ment, and a willingness to participate in 
democracy, the materials also manifest the 
inculcation approach. ^ 

No tests accompany the suggesteo ac- 
tivities. However, tl\e book gives the 
teacher an idea of what kinds of behavior 
and action to look for, as well as questions to 
keep in mind while observing the childre;i. 
There are, in addition, suggestions for in- 
volving parents in the evaluation process. 
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Value Clarification injhe Classroom. A • 
Primer was designed to |>e used in under- 
graduate, graduate, and inservice teacher 
" education courses. The authors strongly be- 
lieve that value clarification should be in- 
cluded in such courses as social studied, 
English, and science as a part of the ongoing 
instructional program ..They reason that thfe 
valuing process is n^tegrally involved in 
knowing and thinking, in personal and so- 
cial activities, and in decision making. 
Also, they believe that values*^ are learned 
and can be taught. The book is intended *'to 
help teachers organize and guide instruction 
in the area of values clarification.** It is\ 
hoped that teachers N^ill come to understand 
>vhat students actually do when they are 
involved in values clarification, what they 
as teachers can do to facilitate this behavior, 
and what kinds of materials and activities 
are most likely t9 stimulate this type of be- 
havior in students. Casteel and StahJ em- 
phasize that values clarification is one of the. 
most important responsibilities of the class- 
room teacher since it increases students' 
abilit/ to analyze personal and social values, 
to express themselves, to empathize, to 
solve problem^, and to make decisions. 

Four phases of value clarification are 
identified. In the comprehension phase stu 
dents develop an understanding of a learning 
resource as it relates to the concept, idea, or 
theme that is tic object of valuation. The 
relational phas^ stresses interrelationships 
among data, th^ learning resource, and the 
object of valua ion. Value preferences and 
feelings are expressed in the valuation 
phase. These tiree phases .can be experi- 
enced through the use of value sheets — 
items that em^bpdy the teaching strategy rec 
ommendcd by the authors. During the 



fourth, or rcflect/ve, phase students reflect 
on the values and the feelings they have 
experienced and publicly revealed. This 
phase is possible to experience only after 
students have participated in several value 
clarificatiorf activities related to a common 
theme'. The importance of the teacher's role 
in guiding students through these pKascl is 
stressed. Four types of questions are 
suggested in order to help teachers elicit 
student responses at the varying value 
clarification phases. They are emt)irical, re- 
lational, valuing, and feeling questions. 
The major part of the book is devbted to a 
^ particular strategy; the value sheet.'Six for- 
mats for value sheets are suggested and sev- 
eral samples that can be use^ at the secon- 
dary level are given for each. Tbe foHowing 
are the formats that have been identified, 
along with the major components of each. 
(1) ih& standard format is simply a learning 
resource such as- a narrative, a cartoon, a 
filmstrip or a record, or a set of discussion 
questions; (2) forced-choice format pre- 
sents a problematic situation*and contains a 
limited list of alternatives or choices, a deci- 
sion sheet, and a set of discussion questions; 
(3) thcL affirmative format presents a 
problematic situation with space for stu- 
dents to irtvent their own alternative solu- ^ 
tions, and a set of discussion questions; (4) 
the rank-order format presents a situation , 
with a number of options, accompanied by ya 
list of the options, a set of concise directions 
for rank-ordering the ^options, and a set of 
discussion questions, (5) the classification 
format presents a situation in which ttie stu- 
dent must select from a list the most highly 
valued options at the expense of other highly 
valued options and contains a set of discus- 
sion questions, (6) the criterion format pre- 
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sents problematic situation along with 
explicit directions, decision sheets^ a s^ of 
discussion questions, a **universe of 
pdicies*' (a cmnplete list of possible solu^ 
tions to the problem), a **^universe ofidata" 
(a list of statements related to the problem 
presumed tb be true), and a ** universe* of 
criteria** (a gropp of end values upon whieh 
preferences or decisions are based). 

"For each fonpat there are explicit direc- 
tions for developing new or modified valu? 
sheets, as well as che6ldis{\ to review in 



order .to make certain nothing of signifi- ' 
cance has been omitted. Activities include 
readings class discussion, small-group dis- ' . 
cussion, vvriting, and, some role play. The 
sample value s|ieets deal with the clarifica; 
tion of values related to such areas as gov- 
ernment, human relations, the population 
explosion, history, anthro^iology, 
euthanasia, legal education, policy making, 
feminism, ratial conflict^ career education, 
church-state relations, and economics. 
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** Value Education in the Sciences" is a 
paper concerned with the question of how 
individual value systems may be clarified 
and applied to the study of science and to 
the worid in general. The author feels that, 
traditionally, science has been studi^ onj 
the factual and th^ conceptual levels with* 
out allowing attitudes and feelings to enter 
into that study. One important objective of 
this paper is to make teachers, curriculum 
planners, and .other educational personnel 
aware that students need to explore the, 
social implications of science. Facts and 
concepts, according to the 'author, are not 
to be discarded' but used to emphasize the 
social implications of science^ 

The content of this paper centers around 
the introduction of a valued approach to 
science instruction. The author offers sev 
eral definitions of values given by $uch 
individuals as Rogers (1964)' and Raths 
(Raths et al.- 1966). Through the values 
continuum and rank-order technique, the . 



author stresses that value clarification can 
become an important compohent Qf sci- 
ence education. Believing that science 
teaching can occur on ihrct levels — facts, 
concept-process, and values — the author 
gives examples of how thej|Opi<r **Life ,in 
Pond Water" could be pre^t^d at each, 
level. On the knowledge lexcl, a student 
might be asked to name the environmental 
factors that niight affect the number of 
organisms living in pond water. On the 
concept level, various things might be 
considered — food chain, biological com- 
munity, and aquatic ecosystem. A ques- 
tion such as **How does wa^er pollution 
affect your family?V would elicit value- 
laden responses. The author discusses and 
illustrates teaching strategies that bring a 
values dimension to science instruction. 
Hiese include rqle playing, simulations, 
sensitivity modules, values continua and 
attitude surveysv cj ■ ♦ 
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Value Exploration Through Role Play-^. 
ing is designed to give ''teaclicrs the 
specific know-how they need to in- 
corporate role -play in^ioto their repertoire 
of teaching techniques. For role-playing is 
not aii end in itself; it is just one means in 
the service of good teaching, teaching 
which promotes the growth of each 
learner.'* The author believes that role 
playing is a critical technique sinbe it 
meets a variety of individual needs simul- 
t^eously and thereby reaches many^ stu- 
denjs. Role playing is viewed^ an apprd- 
priate learning activity because it is yone 
teaching method that involves students ac- 
tively in the learning process, botn in 
simulated interactions and in determining 
what path to take in the discussions ^that 
foUoAv roleplay. Further, ''roleplaying js a 
common and natural human activity,' not 
just another artificial s^cture limited to 
the classroom." 

Six chapters and a recommended read- 
ing list compose the book. The 'content 
reflects the clarification approach to \alues 
education. The first chapter, ''Decisions: 
An Open-Chair Role Play,'' describes the 
open-chair technique for role play and 
three elab<yations of thisjormat, including 
^the altcr-ego voice and role reversal. The 
teaching procedures involve the following 
steps: the teacher orients the students to 
the subject matter, elicits topiqs of concern 
from the class by using the open-chair 
technique to reduce the risk, sets up the 
rolp play situation, and arranges the class ^ 
for the activity. 

''Formats, " the second chapter, pro- 
vides an overview of the various forms for 
rple playing. By presenting a varfety of 
formats, the author encourages teachers to. 
"choose the ones that^secm most appro- 
priate to their teaching styles and to 'the 



particular needs of their 'classes/' The 
methods discussed include Blackboard 
Role Play, Blackboard Press Conference, , 
Historical and Lijterary Impersonations, 
Six Characters in Search of a Novel, Se- . 
crets. Possessions, and Decision-Agent^ 
Role Play. In "Chapter Thr^e: Tea^^^ ' 
with Role Playing," the pedagogical strt^4^ 
turcs apd concerns of role play are"^^' 
cussed. A seven-part sequence of teacJw^^ J» 
concerns is examined along with cri^idSiv^' 
thinking skills, brainstorming, % a six-part 
valtiing process, ahd the evaluation of 
role-playing sessioiwr 

The fourth chapter ,discusses five 
categories K)f benefit that, can be derived 
from *role playing, problem solving, re- 
hearsipg, reporting^^dey^loping empathy, 
and managing the .class. '^What to Do 
When Things Go Wrong,*' the fifth chap- 
ter, identifies some typical classroom prob- 
lems, including junconventional views, 
discussion "killer J^' and horsing around, 
and suggests gen^l ways for dealing with' 
such situations. In the last chapter, "Role 
' Playing and the EkvelQpnieAt of Moral 
Judgment," the autHor summarizes 
Kohlberg's scheme (as a method for hold- 
ing vivid, intensive discussions on moral 
issues and for pro>miing a kind of vicari- 
ous role taking that develops the ability to 
empathize with persons in similar posi- 
tions)^ , 

Suggestions for both teacher and student 
evaluation are given in Chapter Three. It 
contains two forms to assist in the evalua- 
tion of role-playing sessions, the "Teacher * 
Self-Evaluation Form" and the "Student 
Feedback Form." 
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Values at^ft'Ttavhing is the original- 
teacher resource on the clarificatrpn ap- 
proach to^ .values education. The authors 
explain their thepry of values, review thp 
research, discuss their methodology for v^l 
ues clarification, illustrate the use of several 
strategies to help students clarify their >^al- 
ues, and discuss guidelines^and problems in 
applying, this approach. When developing 
this resource, authors were motivated by the 
following assumption, if childitn are helped 
to use the valuing process [tlarific^tion], 
they will ,behlave in ways*that are less 
apathetic, confused, a;id irrational and in 
ways that are more positive, purposeful, and 
'enthusiastic." According to the authors 



"humans can arrive at values by an intelli- 
gent process of choosing, prizing, and be- 
having." The book was written and the ap; 
proach developed in response ;o the issues 

, and problems the authors see confronting * i 

• today's society, "the pace ^nd complexity * 
of modem llife have so exacerbated the prob- 
lem of deciding what is good and what is , 
right and wliat is worthy and what is de^ira , 
ble that large numbers of children are find 
ing it increasingly Bewildering, even over-* 
whelming\ to decide what is worth valuing, 
^yhat is worth one's time and energy.'* 
The book focuses on th^ process ihdi- 

y viduals Mse^tQ determine their v^yei, rather 
than on the particular v^lue outcomes of 
personal experiences. The valuing process 
inVQto^^S|2vj5n. essential component^ 

N^hi^P^ freely, choosing from among af- . 
I^alives, choosing ager thoughtful oon- 

^peratign of the consequences of eaclj/riiter: 
native, feezing and cherishing, affinhing, 
acting upon choices, and repeating such,^c- 

' tion..>- , . , . 

Values and Teaching is divided into foiir 
sections, followed by appendices, notes, 

' bib^o^graphy,' index. Part One is an 



overview o^^book.Part Two presents a 
theory offefu^in which the authors de- 
scribe t^e^ji^lt^ of developing values, 
define values and valuing, and provide 
suggestions about teaching for value clarity \ 
The third part, */The Value Clarifying 
Method," describes 30 clarifying questions 
, (for example, ^ 'How did you feel when'that 
happened?" '*Cah you give me some exam- 
ples of that idea?" and "What other pos-_ 
sibilities are there?") accompanied l)y illus 
trative dialogues, present^, efxamples of 13 
values sheets and outlines^ th^ strategy for 
using thenr; and discusses classroom 
sfa^tegies (roje play ,^ thought sheets, action 
projects, and soon) for developing' discuss- 
ions on value-related issues. Part Four, 
"Using the Value Theory^ discusses prob- 
^iems, emotional needs, and research /elated 
to values^^ucation. Also included in this 
part, are three observation instruments for 
determin ing the effect of values clarification 
on student behavior. 

IrJ general, the research findings de- 
scribed in the book indica|e that students 
become more vital anS purposeful when 
given opportunities to clarify their values. 
Various research studies of the value clarifi- 
cation approach at the college, high s6hool,^ 
and 'elementary levels are summarized. 
Suggestions for teacher evaluation are out- 
lined in an appendix, which presents a 
scheme for evaluating lesson plans and ways 
of coding specific questions. < 
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' Teacher: Clariflcation, 



Title: VALUES CLArIHCATION; A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SJRATEGESFbR 
TEACHERS AND STUPENTS . " 

Authors:' Sidney^3. Simon, Leldnd.W. Howe, and Howard Kirschenbaum 

Publisher: "^iart Publishing Company, 719 Broadway, Ne>y York, NY 10003 

Date: 1972 . \- . _ 

Grade Levels:. K-I2 . ^ ' 

Materials and CtfSit: Teaqfeer's guide ($3.95) 



This handbook contains 79 stra|egies that 
. teachers and students can use to clarify their 
persona^ values. Each strategy is'presented 
with a statement of purpose, an outline of 
the procedures, a We to tfil teacheu and 
additional suggested applications of the 
strategy. In order (o help youngsters* deal* 
jkvith widespread confusion and conflict over 
values,*the authors provide opportunities for 
.students to clarify their own values. Stu- 
dents are encouraged \p choose freely from' 
alternatives after thoughtful consideration 

the consequences, prizt their choices, 
publicly affirm their choices, and^ct upon 
therficopsiste'ntly. Accordtngto the authors, . 
'by following thcse^rocesks, students will 
■ '*behave in ways that are less apathetic, 
confused, and irratibnal and in way s that are 
more {Positive, purposeful, and enthusias 
tic/' Specific objecti^s are idenfmed for 
each strategy. For instance, the objective of - 
the **Rank Order" Strategy is to give "Stu- \ 
dents practice in choosing from among al- ^ 
tematives and in publicly affirming and ex 
plaining or defending their choices. " Jl^ 

The handbook begins with a bfief^^T^ 
planalion of the rationale and^rpose of 
values clajjfic^lion,!' folio wcja by-'S^ugges- ^® 
^nrWfusin'g the bcjok^iid descriptions of" 
the 79 values strateg^^The strategies em- 
phasize the proce^?;of valuing as well as. 
personal value ^^ue§ and problems. Com- 
pleting self-^lysis worksheets and discus- 
sing valu^^sitions in small groups are the 
, primary activities embbdied in the 
strat^ies. The "Strength of , Values'' 
^tfategy, for example, encourages students 
to complete unfinished sentences such as, 
*i would be willing to fight physjcally for ' 
. . "I would be ^willing to die foV 
. . and "I will share only with my 
friends my belief that . . Other lessons 



involvecircle graphs in which students work 
with the "Pie of Life" to evaluate a typical 
day in their lives andhow they might want to 

^ m^e that day better. ' ' / , 

There are no provisions for student evalu- 
ati9nu although another bdok/ Values and 
Teachifig (analyzed earlier in this section)^ 
provides two observation instruments to 
help measure changes in student behavior 
related to values clarification. /J Handbook 
of Practical Strategies has not been sys- ' 
tematic^lly fieldtested, buf some of the 
strategies have been subject to s'(5rfte empiri- ' 
cai studies (See R^ths et ai. 1966 and*^ 
Superka 1973, p. 112). Most of th^se 
studies^ although ipethodologically we£^ 
and somewhat inconclusive, do provide 
some basis for the authors' claim that stu- 

* dents who use value* clarification '^become 
less appthetic, less flighty, less conforming 
as well as less overdissenting." Kirschen - 
baum C1974) distfusses eleven recent studies 

< which involves more sophisticate'd 
methedology and more empfiasis on the 
clarification^trategies^found in the Hand- 
book. Several bther recent studies are sum- 
marized in the bibliography (Chapter VIII) 
of this Sourcebook. 
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Title: VALUES IN SEXUALITY: AiMEW APPkOACH TO S^X EDUCATION 
. Authors: Eleanor S. Morrison and Mila'Underhill Price 

PublisherrHart Publishing Company, Inc.', 719 Broadway, Nev^ York, NY 10003 
' Date: 1974. 

Grade Levels: 9-12 , ^ , 

Materials and Cost: Teacher's guide ($4.95) 
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Values in Sexuality is intended to provide 
a structure within which high school an() 
college students can openly explore and dis- 
cuss their feelings about sexuality. The au 
thors strongly believe that , sexuality in- 
volves the cognitive as well as the affective 

• domain. The, biological facts of life, tKe 
personal value system, life style, self- 
image, communieation skills, and under- 
standing of human beha;^ior are considered 
in rdation to human sexuality. Teaching 
students the skilly with \\Hich tocjarify their 
owQ vaiues and to make intelliger^t choices 
is the primary goal of this work,, 

, [Specific .objectives for individual lessons 
inolude increasing self awareness, promot- 

* in^ critical self- assessment, clarifying val 
'Ue< , and improving thinking and comn\pni- . 
cat on skills. For example, in the chapter on 
sex roles* one objective is **to increase 
3wi rertess oHhc-different Vl^ays^e could 
vievy male and female roles; to shed light on 
the options for individifals." The author^ 
anticipate qualitative gains on the part of the 
^student in terms of freedom to examine and 
discuss sexual issues; clarification of valued-; 
sensitivity ^tp the importance of candidtalk 
about sex; consciousness of cultural and in- 
terpersonal expressions of sexuality; and ' 
appreciation fof oneself;^one's body, and 
one^s sexuality. 

All of the activities involve interaction in 
the form of discussion^ or role play and are 
intended for small groups composed of 
members of both sexes ..The materials, de- 
veloped for a six-*to nine-week course; are 
^divided into eleven chapters. Thk first 
focuses on group- building activities. Others 
deal\viith physiology^ psychosexual de- 
velopment, sex roles, nonmarital sex, 
^values clarification, and dic||^^ns in 
relationships. i|^^^e^h*^e^^^e^there 
is information about S^l^ria^^ded, time 



required, objectives, rationale, atjid detailed 
proceduraMnstructions. Most of the ac- 
tivities cart be covered in an hour or less. 
The scope of the materials allows the teacher 
to supplement and adapt lessons to include 
such issues as abortion, poiyiography, vene- 
real disease,'and sex laws. 
" Self-evaluation is encouraged for each 
student. In the finaf chapter students* are 
asked to identify their most valuable learn- 
ing experiences and to relate what they^have 
learned from such experiences. The purpose . 
of this activity is to summarize and evaluate 
the course and what has been accomplished 
by ft. The activities originated ancf have 
bfeen used suco^ssfully for a nui^jber of years 
with students inahuman sexuality cou^e at . 
Michigan State^University. ^ ' 
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Title: VALUING EXERCISES FOR THE MIDDLE SCHpOL (Resource Monograph #1 !) 

Authors: J. Doyle Casteel, Linda H. Corbett. Wellesley T. Corbctt, Jc, andRobert J. Siahl 

[blisb^r: P. K.'Yonge Laboratory .School, College .of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, FL '326 1 1 (Attn: Dr. J. &. Hodges) i\ ^ 

Date; 1974 , ' • • ^ ^ , • 

Grade Levels: 5-8 ' ^ • . 

* Materials and Cdstr Teacher's gui^Je .(free on limited basis) * 



: Valuing Exercises for the Middle,'School * < 
presents teachers wi4h a. usable format for ♦ \ • 

teaching valuesclarificationobjectivp^. The ' . * ' 
authors believe that the main goal of middle ' \ ^ ■ ' 
• schoo'ls is to help students Acquire skills in . 
the process 6f values- clarification. .The 
strategy they suggest for accomplishing this - , v' * 
goal is the value ^heet; a carefully planned 
wrijten exercise. These sheets foon the link , 
between course content and the goal of val- • 
ues clarification. This nionograph provides / 
examples of six types of value sheets which 
teachers are enco^iraged td copy or modify 

, and to try out in their own classes. \ 
There ^e,two major sections to this 
monograph. The fir^t introduces and defines . " * 

the value ^eet, its purposes, and its objec* " _ * 
tives. The authors stress that value sheets are 

^ to be used in tonjunctiofi witli ongoing. ' . * 

- courses of Instruction,' such as social > * 
studies, language arts," and science, so that a - \ . 
•value sheet directly relate5,to a current topic ' " » ' 
of stiidy. Each> sheet must have. a social or ' ' . 'C 

scientific ^onte?^t in which a situation for , * a^' 

valufng is presented. Six formats for \yriting 
valtfe sheets have been identified. These' are 
standard, forced-cjioice, affirmative,^ rank* 

■ order, classification, apd criterion (see the " 

, ^alysis of Value Clarification in the Class- 
room: AJ^rimer eariier in'this section/or an ' ^ a 
explanation of the formats). Iri addition to* 
the value sheets, four catagories of discus- ♦ 
sion questions, are included: empirical, rela* ^ ' 
tidhaT, valuing, ahd feeling.' 

In the second Sjeption of the monograph, ^ ^ 

examples of each' format are given.. These 
examples are specifically written for a unit ' . 

on the Bill of Rigjits^and deal with the con- 

cepts of justice and due process. Activities " ^ 

'include reading; writing, rple play, class 
discussion, and group work. " 
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Ac,tion learning is tjie leasf developed of 
. tlie five value's education +approacfhes in- 
cluded in the,ty|jology . Dferi^ved'from 
social-psycKological concepts that^stre'ss 
moving tjeyond thinking;pd feeling to act 
mg, this approach is related to the efforts 6f > 

, ^pme social studies educators to emphasize 
community r based rather* than classroom 
based learning actij^ities. This chapter'^x 
plains the basic rationale, purpose, teaching 
methods, and instructional model of action 
, learning. An activity illustrating the applica 
tion of this approach'is also pravicJed. At 

^.present, thi^ approach is hot prevalent in 
many edUjCatioaal curricula. Those feW 
materials th^l^o relate to or' reflect action- 
learning are discussed here and analyzed. 

Explanatibn'of tBe > 
Approach 

' Rationale and Purpose, f he distinguish- ' 
Mng cjiaracteristic of t)ae action jeagjing^ap-^*^ 
proach "k that it provides specific oppor- 
tunitiw for learners to agf on their values. 
That is, it d6es not confine values education 
^ to the classroom or ^roup setting but ext end^ 
. it to experiential learning in the communflB' 
where the interplaj^ between choices and 
actions is cominous and must be dealt with. . 
As tjp 'those who favor clarification, proper- 



.nents of action learning see valqiqg primar 

. ily as a process of self actualization in which 
mdividuals consider alternatives, choose 
, freely froip among those alternatives, and 
.prize, affirm, and act upon their choices. 
Action learning advocates, how ever, extend 
thi^ poncept in two ways. First, they place 
. more emphasis on action-taking inside and 

. outside the classroom than is reflected In the 
clarification approach. Second^ the process 

^ of sejf- actualization is viewed as b^ing tem^ 

.pered by social factors and group pressures. 
Values are seen to have th^ir source neither 

* in society nor in the individual but in the 
interaction between the per^n artd the soci- 
ety. ' * 

The view of human nature that underiies 
this ^approach differs tfrom the views/upon 

'w^hicb'the other approaches 'arc baspd. The' 
other approaches consider the person cither 
reactive (inculcation), active (^najysis and 
clarificatiojjfevor a^^mbination of both 

;<moral deJVelopment). In contract, the action 
learning approach perceives the individual 
i ^s ihteracriyc.* The per^n is not totally 

• ^ • • 

,*This cdYiception o( human nature seems re- 
lated to schools oi thought^in various academic 
drsciplines: the positive relativists in philp^phy 
(Dewey 1939; Btgge 1971h the field th^or^rtg in 
psycholoey and social psychology iLevvWfl&9S5), 
the sdciai-bsycholoBical personality theoFists 
and therapists (A. Adler1924; Horney 1950; Sul- 
^ livan 1953). and the symbolic ffiteractionists in 
sociology (Rjumer 1%9). • 
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fashioned by the environm?ntor yice versa. 
Neither does the person partly make the en- 
viromneflt and the environment partly make 
the person. The person and environment, 
according to this thebry, are mutual co- 
creators. The person, in fact, cannot be de- 
fined out of his or her context. In reinterpret- 
ing the ideas of the cognitive and socialfield 
psychologists, Bigge ( 1971 , P. 40) clarifies 
this position: . 

The basiq pnnciplcbf interaction is that 
nothing is perceivable or conceivable as a 
thing in-itsclf, no object has meaning apart ^ 
from its context. Hence, everything is con- 
strued in relation to other objects. More 
specifically, a thing is pcrceived'as a figure 
against a background, expcnenced from a 
given- angle or difectign of envisionment. 
Persons in a given culture have a common 
social matrix ♦ and a person devoid of a soci- 
ety is a rather meaningless concept. Still, 
each person is unique in both purposes and 
experiential background, and the reality 
upon which he bases intelligent action con- 
sists of himself and what he makes of the 
objects and events that surround him. Thus, 
(n perception, a man and his perceived enviy 
ronment arc coordinate, both are responsi- 
, ble for what isTcal. 

Teaching Methods. Many of the teaching 
methods used in the analysis and clarifica- 
tion approaches are also applied in action 
^ learning. Two techniques unique to the ac- 
tion approach, however ^.are skill practice in ^ 
group organization and interpersonal rela- 
tions and action projects that provide oppor- 
tunities to engage in individual and group 
action in the school and community. 
' Instructional Model, An instructional 
valuing model that illustrates the action ap- 
proaJrtrii in the* early stages of development 
by Anna Ochoa and Patricia L. Johnson at 
Florida State University. Their view is that ' 
the model is circular rather than linear— that 
is, one may enter at any of s&veral points ancj 
work backward and forward in the steps 
presented in the model. The six steps are as 
follows: 

1) Becoming aware of a problem or is- 
sue: Help students become conscious of a 
problem troubling others or themselves. * 

2) Understanding the problem or issue , 
and taking a position: Help students to 
gather and analyze information and to take a 
personal value position on the^ssue. 

3) Deciding whether to act: Help stu; 



dents to clarify .values about taking action 
-and^Q make a decision about personal in- 
volvement. 

. 4) Planning strategies and action steps. 
Help students to brainstorm and organize 
possible actions, provide skill practice and 
anticipatpry rehearsal. 

5) Implementing strategies and taking 
action. Provide specific opportunities for 
carrying out plans either as individuals 
working alone or as members of a group. 

6) Reflecting on actions taken and con- 
sidering next steps. Guidq students into con- 
sidering the consequences of the actions for 
others, for themselves, and in relation to the 
problem Also, guide students into thinking 
about possible next steps. 

It would'^seem that this is really a linear 
model — that one would start at the begin- 
ning and progress through each step. But in. 
real life this is r^ly the case. Often people 
act impulsively after becoming "^aware of a 
problem and reflect later. It is for thisreason 
that^Ochoa and Johnson prefer to conceive 
of the model as circular rather tha&i linear.^ 
As an instructional model it progresses with 
th^ action; it is not for use simply as prepara- 
tion before, the action. . 
Illustrative Learning Activity. The fol- •, 
. lowing Activity has been developed by trans- 
forming, a communtity action project from 
Jones ( 1 97 j , pp. 26-29) into a valuing activ- 
ity that illustrates the application of the in- 
structional model for the action learning ap- 
proach. 

In a discussion of community problems, 
assume that students have expressed a con- 
jcem. at>out living costs for the poor. The 
teacher guides students in converting their . 
expressed concern into a wbrkable action 
pro|jlem by encouraging actuaNiagnosis of 
the real-life situation of the poor ih their own 
communfty. For example, students might be 
asked to gather data through field research 
on the similarities and differences 'in. mer- 
ch^tndise and crecfit costs between low- 
incohie and middle-income neighborhoods. 
Two of Jones' survey charts, presented be- * 
low, could be used to gather that data. 

After comparing and contrasting differ- 
ences on specific items such as radios and 
vacuum dealers, the studeijts discuss their 
results and formulate vakie questions. (Con- i 
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sider that, at this pha^c in the valuing pro 
cess, leamers^art employing the methods of 
value analysis*) Once value questions have 
been genefated, students employ value 
clarification techniques to discover their 
own positions on those questions. ^ 
- Next the teacher as^sts students m devis- 
ing feasible action projects consistent with 
the value positions they have taken. For 
example, if students decide after investigar 
tion that price and credit differences in" dif- 
ferent neighborhoods are wrong, they might 
be encouraged to consider possible action , 
alternatives to, alter the situation. They 
might come up with alternatives such as 
these. (I) write and distribute a community 
"Buyer's Guide'* describing product values 
and the, cost of credit, (2) inform the 
neighborhood of legal assistance office and 
inquire about the procedure fo*^r filing a class 



action suit ag^nst the store or finance agent, 
(3) write letters of complaint to local news 
media and government officials, or (4) use 
guerilla theater to dramatize fraudulent 
commercial practices. They would then 
judge these action alternatives according to 
their feasibility and appropriateness — a pro- 
cess requiring further value judgments. 
Once an action alternative is selected, stu- 
dents could proceed "with planning and im- 
plementation. 

in summary, this activity begins after stu 
dents become a\^arc of a possible problem 
involving unfair merchandise and credit 
costs for low -income neighborhoods. The 
activity then, follows in sequence Steps 2 
through 5 of the instructional model. The 
effectiveness of activities siich as this one 
depends upon the feasibility of bvolving 
students in the altem^pve actions. Such 

f 
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Retail Price Survey* 

To coippare retail mark-ups on merchandise in low -income and middle income 
neighborhoods, choose an appliance stor6 in each neighborhood and price each of 
the following items. (You may wish to choose several stores in each area and 
calculate an average price for each neighborhood.) If possible, price the same 
brand of each item in order to get an accurate comparison. If you^can learn the 
wholesale prices of each item your survfey will be more compkffe. , 



Item 



Brand 



Wholesale 
Price 



Retail Price 



Store in 
Low Income 



Store in 
Middle Income 



Radio 1 




— : 


Portable Color TV , ^ 


Stove 




s 

• * 

K 1 


Sewing machine 




P , 

t i. 


Refrigerator ' ' ^ 


Vacuum cleaner ' • , 






Washing machine 


\ 


V 



♦From Jones 1971, p. 26. Reprinted by permission. 
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Credit Practices^ 



To compare credit practices in the two neighborhoods, decide on a specific item 
(such as acolor TV) and '*shop" for it at a store in each neighborhood. Request to 
take home an unsigned contract or information about the store's credit program or 
finance company contJ?ict. ^ . - 

Evaluate the contract or information to determine what happens if you fail to 
make apayment. Place acheck mark in the appropriate column if the answer is yes. 



Store, in 
^^^^w Income 
Area 



Store in 
Middle Income 
Area 



Will the item be taken from you? 
^ lylust you pay the return charge? 



—3. £ « ^ ^ - Q- 

Will you forfeit all payments made up fb 
that time? • 



Will you be responsible for the unpaid ' 
balance? 



If the item is resold for th'an the 
* unpaid balance, can the «toffe refuse to- 
igive your money .back? ^ 

Will you be responsible for any defect gr/ 
damage to the item? 



Could the se^M- 
wages? 



collect part of your 



If the co'ntract requires a co-signer, will 
he be liable for the debt? 



' Could your 'property, or that of your co- 
signer, be t^ep and sold to pay toward 
the obligation? 



If a second item were added to the first 
contract, could the first item be taken if 
you miss payment^'ftn the second^ . 

If you b^wnplete payment before the due 
date can Wi^store refuse to Refund part of 
the finance charge? ^ :' \ ^ ' 



'Does the contract contaitt-a bonfession 
clause? 



"From. Jones 1971' p. 27. Reprinted by permission. 
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practices 'are usually difficult to 
operationalize in traditional schools because 
of scheduling and, administrative and paren- . 
tal opposition. * ^ 

' Materials and Programs, Few materials 
or progams trul> reflect the action learning 
approach to values education. Fred New 
mann at the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, has experimented with, social 'action 
and comnounity involvement projects in 
secondary schools. Based on that work, he 
has formulated and presented a rationale and 
general structure for including action learn 
'mg as a fundamental part of the secondary 
curriculum (Newipann 1975). Considering 
.values education one component of a citizen 

. action curriculum, his new book, Education 
for Citizen Action, also includes the ex; 
pRcation of a model for curriculum de- 
velopment, a dispussion of various choices 
facing teachers involved in citizen action 
education, ^nd a list of organizations and 
projects that support community involve-, ' 
ment. The teacher text Was received too late' 
to be analyzed in this book. 

Another recent effort related to the action 
learning approach to values education is the 
develbpment of a junior high school cur- 
riculum package, Skills for Ethical Action, 
by the Hiimanizing teaming Program Of the^ 
Research for Better Schools in Philadelphia. 
Tfiey are currently creating * * a set of instruc- 
tional materials designed to. teach junior 
high school students a behavioral strategy, a 
/ step-by-step guide, which enables them to 
act ethically in their daily lives" (Chapman 
1975, p. I J. Pilot testing ofthese materials is 
plinnetf for January J 97lS,^^ 
Three other resources related to the action 

« approach are analyzeld in this chapter. They 

- dTc;*Spcial Action, one of the unit booklets 
in the Public Issues Series (Xerox), Finding 
Community (Jones 1971), and the teaching 
guide for the Values ^Educftion Series 
(McDougal, Littell). Social Action focuses ^* 
on individual and group community action. 

' Because the teacher's guide includes some 
suggestions for action projects, this material 
has been considered an action learning re- 

. source. It should be noted, however, that, 
like the other materials in the Public Issues 
Series, most of the questions land activities 
^n the student booklet use th^.^aiialysis ap- 
proach. . / 



Finding Community, one of t&c two 
teacher resources analyzed in tHis chapter, is 
really a guidebook for Community action 
projects related tP a variety of issues, includ- 
ing welfare, the police, buying and selling, 
and schools. Clearly embodying an activi^ 
value orientation and concentrating solely 
on actions against social abuses, this text is 
not really a values education work. It can, 
however, be used to implement some of the 
steps outlined in the action learning model. 

Finally, the last resource analyzed is the 
teaching guide (Allen 1973) for t^e Values 
Education Series. Although the xjucstions 
and activities in the student texts emphasize 
the clarification approach, the 'teacher*s 
guide presents a rationale Jor values educa- 
tion based on ''social self-realization'' and 
community involvement — a* purpose 
closely related to the^ rationale of action 
learning. 
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Action Learning 



action learning: 
. student mMerials 



Social Action: Dilemmas and Strategies 184 
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Title: SOCIAL ACTION: DILEMMAS ^ND STRATEGIES {Public Issues Series) 
Directors: Fred M. NeWmann and Donald W. Oliver 

Publisher: Xerox Education Publications, Education Center, Columbus, OH 43216 
Date: 1972 ' ' . 

Grade Levels: 9-12 , ' 



Materials and Cost: Student text ($0.50), teacher*s guide (free with purchase of lO^r rnoi]p 
student books) ' 



/ 



Social Action: Dilemmas and Strategies 
is a booklet of case studies concgming actual 
student involvement in social^tion. New- 
mann and Olive? bePieve that an individual 
can influence public policy. The purpose of 
tlte book is not to get students involved in 
any^articular social issue, but rather to have 
^them discover \frhere their own interests lie 
and to ask' questions about .social action 
projects concerning legitimacy of involve- 
ment» skills needed for effectiveness, 
strategies used, dilemmas faced, and per- 
sonal commitments necessary. After deal- 
ing with such questions and analyzing their 
feelings about issues that arise,^it is hoped 
that students will become involved in a so- 

• cial action project of their choice. 

Social action, not to be confused with 
radicalism, is defTned In these materials as 
**any deliberate attempt to influence an in- 
stitution or public policy.*' As preparation 
for taking some action of their own, students 
read case studies of social action projects. 
These include a project in which young 
people organize to ^ave a forest from hous- ' 
ing developer^ anci another ca^e in which 
black studenb rall^ support for desegregat- ' 
ing restaurants. Through the case studies, 
stude'nts gain insights into * 'choosing, par- 
ticipating in, and evaluating their involve- 
ment in social action projects." Students 
corfsider such factoh as group solidarity and 
risks involved. vThey discuss alternative . 
courses of action, methods, and>in the event 
of success or failure, the values of the action 
taken. After i^eading and discussing the case * 
studies, and possibly role playing, Students 
.may enter the research and exploration^fage 
to discover community issues- that may be 
important to them. Activities siich as field 

* trips to community agencies, interviews of 



public officials and action group members, 
and ^surveys of community attitvdes and 
needs are suggested in the teacher*s guide. If 
the students discover a cause with which 
they can identify, they are encouraged to 
draw up a plan of action and to carry it 
through. 

Actually carrying through with an action 
project will require school and parental sup- 
port. The problem of a schooPs becoming 
involved in partisan politics is dealt with in 
the book, and one case includes student 4is- 
cussion of possible solutions to such a prob-^ 
lem. Two student tests are included t9 
evaluate the students* factual knowledge^ 
well as their analytical skills in^relation to 
social action. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Grade Level 

K-3 

4-6 

7-8 

JL 9-10 * 
JL 11-12 

Materials 

JL Student materials 
_JL Teacfier guide 

A-V kit 

Tests ^ 

Other: ' 



PRECONDITIONS 

Amountxof Reading 
Much 

Moderate 

Very little 

Teacher Training ^ 
Provided in materials 

Suggested by developers n 

JL.Not mentioned 
Other: ^ 



Time 

Curriculum {2or more years) 

Course (one year) 

Semester (hdlf year) 

Minrcourse (6-9 weeks) 

.JL Units tl -3 weeks) 

X Supplementary 
Other: 



Prejudice /Stereotyping 
Much evidence ^= M 
Some evidence = S 

—L^ RaeisrI or Ethnic 

Sexrole 
Other: 



Medium Used 

' JL Readings 

Worksheets 

Films 

Film St rips 

Records or tapes 

Charts or posters 

Transparencies . 

Other: 



SUBSTANTIVE ^ 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Values Education Approach 
— Inculcation 

Moral development 
!iL Analysis 

Clanfication 

JL Action learning 
lOther: 



EVALUATION 
INFORMATION 

Provision for Student 
Evaluation 

JL Instruments specified 

1 Procedures specified 

Guidelines suggested 

, Nothing provided 

Othe^: 



Materials Evaluation 
Materiat» tested = T 
Results available = A 

Fieldtested before publica- 
tion' * 

Fieldtested after publication 

' User feedback solicited 

. ^ Other: 

-.JL-Not-evaluated^^ ~ r 



Values Education Emphasis 

Major jjpcus 

-A.. One ot several concerns 
. A minor concern 

Process /Content Einphasis . 
-2L Process of valuing 
Content of valuing 

Objective^ 

Stated specifically 

JL Stated generally 
Not stated 

Student Activities * 

Used 01^ stressed frequently 
= F 

Osed or stressed occasion- 
ally = O 

JL Reading 
_o. Writnhg 
'_£- Class discussion 
_L Small-group discussion 

Games ' - * 

. Simulations 

Role playing 
_L Action projects . 
dther: 
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action learning: 
teacher materials 



Finding Community: A Guide to Community Research and Action 188 
Teaching Guide to the Values Education Series' 189 * 



187 

191 



Title: FINDING COMMUNITY: A GUIDE TO COMMUNITY RESEARCH AND 
ACTION \ ' ' 

Preparer: W. Ron Jbnes 

Publisher: James E.Vreel and Associates, 577 College Ave., Palp Alto, CA 9430i5 
Date; 1971 ■ * 

Grade Levels: 9-12 ' ' 

^Materials and Cost: Teacher's guide ($3.45)^ 



The basic purpose of Finding Community 
is to help students explore how well existing 
institutions are serving the nc*eds of the 
people. Its us^, however, is not limited to 
form at all levels and can be used with com- 
munity groups, individual citizens, or any- 
one interested in and concerned about 
contemporary social problems. As an in- 
strujnent of learning, "it is based on the 
belief that a good way to learn about com- 
munity is to gef involved with it, and that 
taking action on problems is as important as 
finding out about them.*' The guide de- 
scribes a variety of issues and "then offers 
procedures for local research and action 
concerning these issues. * / 

The book focus^es on social topics, inplud- 
ingfood costs, selling practices, the vyelfare 
system, poverty, police, and the schc/ol sys; 
tem. Each of the 1 1 chapters is divided into 
four parts. The first part, entitled^^'Indict- 
ment,'' briefly describes the content of the 
chapter. *The second part presents various 
readings that give evidence about jin issue 
drawn from various sources, such as the 
writings of Michael Harrington, Neil Post- 
man, '*and the Medical Committee for 
Human Rights. A third part, ''Community 
Research and Action," provides surveys 
and procedures to help students determine if 
conditions described in the indictments can 
also be found in^ their community. The 
fourth section contains descriptions of what 
otliers are doing to respond*crea|ively to the 
problems cited in the chapter. For example., 
reports on a buyers' boycott and on ^ alter- 
native schools project are options listed in 
on^i^^chapter. , 

;>The ^activities included in the book in*' 
vdlve research and action related to a 
specific problem. One of the activities in- 



cluded in the chapter on food costs and qual- 
ity, for example, is a 'Tood Market Sur- 
vey." A chart is provided for students to 
compare pricey of selected items in low- and 
middle-fncome markets and food coopera- 
tives. Students also investigate selling prac- 
tices and credit abuse in their community. 
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Title: TEACHING GUIDE TO THE VALUES EDUCATION SERIES 
Author: - Rodney F. Allen 

Publisher: McDougal, Litiell and Company, Box 1667-B, Evanston, IL 60204 
Date: 1974 • 
Grade Levels: 7-12 

Materials and Cost: Teacher's guide (SI. 50) 



Teaching Guide to the Values Education 
Series was originally developed as a guide to 
the Plover Books Encounters with Lifi 
, Series, which is now published ^y 
McDougai, Lmell underthe title The Values 
Education Series. Although designed 
explicitly to accompany the three texts in the 
secondary series, the teacher's guide is a 
useful resource for anyone interested in val- 
ues education. 

The work is a 92-page narrative that dis 
cusses philosophical issues related'to values 
education and explains certain procedures 
and processes that could be used to teach for 
value development. The ideas incorporated 
in the book integrate the analysis, moral 
development, and clarification approaches, 
and also emphasize action learning objec- 
tives. *'SociaI-seIf-realization" IS identified 
as the overall goal of the Values Education 
Series. Stressing that the highest conception 
of morality must incorporate the concept of 
community, the series is designed *'to get 
students out into the community ... to get 
adults into schools to share concerns, won- 
der together, to work together on commu- 
nity problems and policies." 

Chapter 1 of the guide oudines various 
approaches to values education and explains 
the goal and purpose of the series. The next 
three chapters discuss the inadequacies of 
exclusively using a rational decision- 
making model; describe Clyde Kluckholn's 
(195iymodcl of goals, values, and ultimate 
concerns; explicate nine different orienta- 
tions to justifying decisions; and discuss the 
nature of the **moral person" in relation to 
Maslow*s (1962) hierarchy of netds, Wil- 
^son's (1967) six characteristics of the truly 
/moral person, and Kohlberg*s (1966) six 
stages of moral developments 

The remaining four chapters focus more 
practically on the educational implication of 



value issues. The fifth chapter explicates the 
four dimensions of values education em- 
bodied in the Values Education Series. (1) 
critical appreciative study of others' values, 
(2) personal awareness of one's own values 
and feelings, (3) ethical reasoning skills 
and, (4) life-style considerations. The sixt^ 
chapter^ outlines four processes, or 
strategies, for teaching values education 
through ethical cases. The last process is a 
nine-phase strategy developed by the author 
to encompass the other three processes. In 
Chapter 7 the author discusses various 
guidelines or rules for evaluating student 
growth in values education on both long- 
term bases (analysis of videotape dis- 
cussion, self-an^jysis of student's work, 
determination of Kohlberg's stages) and 
short-term bases (teacher observation, writ- 
ten exercises). The last chapter briefly ex 
plains that the teacher should assume the 
of an inquirer, evaluator, and facilitator 
of an open, probing classroom. Supplemen- 
tal lists of readings and films related to the 
topics of the series are also provided. 
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VII 

I 

evocation and union 



The five approaches to values education de 
scribed in the previous chapters represent 
the range of alternatives reflected in existing 
curriculum materials and teaching re- 
sources. There are, however, two other ap- 
proaches which, for lack of instructional 
resoufces, have not been included in the 
typolog) of approaches but are nevertheless 
valid alternatives in values education. 
Firmly grounded in philosophy apd 
psychological theory, the ''union" and 
^'ev'ocation" approaches are briefly 
explained below. 

Evocation 

Some theorists conceive of valuing as a pro- 
cess of emoting or feeling. Values,are seen 
as personal emotions reflecting moral ap- 
proval or disapproval. No set of values is 
thought to be better or worse than another. 
Except for measuring the strength of one's 
values, objective, empincal validation is 
impossible. People arc valuing when they ^ 
are actually evincing or expressing moral 
feelings, not when they arc making state- 
ments or assertions about them. Valuing, 
according to this viewpoint, is the experi- 
ence and expression of one's own intensely 
personal feelings about good and evil/ 

The values education approach bas^d on 
such a conception of valuing Is termed evo- 



cation. Its purpose is to help students evince' 
and express their values genuinely and spon- 
taneously without thought, hesitation, or 



discussion. 



Probably the only pure exapiple of.a per- 
^son valuing in the way th^ evocation ap- 
proach suggests is the infant, who without 
thinking or hesitating loiows what his or her 
organism wants and d^s not ^ant, likes and 
dislikes, and approves and disapproves, and 
whA spontaneously behaves by crying, coo- 
ing, or laughing. Carl Rogers^ (1964, pp. 
160-67), iafaa, sees this as the first stage in 
the development of a person's valuing pro- 
cess. He /alls it '*organismic valuing" — 
one's organism instinctively knows what is 
good ff^ itself and what is not. Despite the 
posspility that only an infant can truly 
/*evoke values" spontaneously, this ap- 
proach is considered here for two reasons. 
First, the rationale upon which it is based 
/has been supported by several philosophers 
and psychologists.* Second, some 
educators, .Rogers included, believe that one 
• • • 

*The rationale for the evocation approach 
seems closely related to the ideas of 
philosophers such as Ayer (1946) and VVester- 
marck (1932) and psychologists such as Combs 
and Snyg2 (1949) and Whitaker and Maloae 
(1953). Each of these theorists stresses either the 
subjective or the emotional side of a person, or 
botn. Psychotherapists Whitaker and Malone^in 
fact, directly attempt in their therap to help per- 
sons engage in spontaneous, autonomous 
choosing. 
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of the ke> goals of values education should 
be to help persons once again * 'gel in touch" 
iviih their spbntaneous, emotional, and or- 
ganismicall> based valuing process and in- 
tegrate It into their value system. 

No one has developed an explicit teaching 
methodology or *in ins&iictional model to 
help teachers in applyingirthe evocation ap- 
proach to values education. Extreme propo- 
nents of this approach w ould consider a rigid 
set of procedures contrary to the essential 
purpose of evocation — to foster spontane- 
ous, nonrational choicemaking. 

Some methods that have been used by 
teachers do. however, seem to reflect this, 
objective The open school or classroom 
that emphasizes free exploration and reac- 
tipn to the environment especially in terms 
of feelings would be one example. Another 
method that seems related to this approach is 
to present a series "of provocative stimuli — 
for example, pictures, slides, filmstrips, 
movies, and/or readings — in order to elicit 
spontaneous, gut-level reactions from the 
students. The goal would not be to discuss or 
analyze these reactions, but to get students 
to react personally and genuinely to the situ- 
ations in terms of their own values. 

The basic technique of Transcendental 
Meditation (TM) also seems related to the 
evocation approach. The fundamental pur- 
pose of TM, as explained by the Research 
Coordinator of the International Center for 
Scientific Research at Maharishi Interna- 
tional University, is to ''develop the full 
potential of the individual* effortlessly and 
spontaneously." He further writes that the 
technique involves '*no contemplation or 
concentration ... No analysis of thought 
takes place, nor does the meditator in any 
way attempt to manipulate or control mental 
oi" physical ^henomeAa.*'* 

While TM has become an accepted part of 
the curriculum in some states (Driscoll 
1972), there are no curriculum materials or 
programs that directly manifest an evocation 
approach to values education. Several edu- 
cational programs^ such as ''confluent edu- 
cation'* (Browp^971), "curriculum of ef- 
fect" (Weinstein and Fantini 1970) and the 
Human Development Program (Palomares 
and Bessell 1970), stress awareness and ex- 
pression of feelings, but they do not con- 
sider feelings as values. Moreover, contrary 



to the spint of evocation, each of these pro- 
grams emphasizes cognitive growth as well 
as affective development. 

While not denying the importance of ra- 
tionality, another cumculum project, Essen- 
tia, clearly focuses on the emotional and 
. intuitive side of human learning. Although 
concentrating on the development of student 
and teacher resource materials for environ- 
mental education, the directors seem to 
propound a position on values education 
closely related to the evocation approach. 
Samples (1974, p. 49), for example, affirms 
that personal expenences and some research 
indicate that a person's most significant de- 
cisions are * 'based on emotion and intuition, 
not logic and rationality." He urges that 
teachers help students become "increas- 
ingly sensitive to the emotional dnves that 
engage their value structures.'* 

A few of the activities embodied in the 
environmental studies materials developed 
by Ebs^niisi, Essence I (\91\) dnid Essence II 
(1975), seem to reflect evocation goals ^nd 
methods. The Essence materials consist 
primarily of photo cards with several ac- 
tivities printed on one side. One card, for 
example, is a photograph of a student kneel- 
ing on the lawn in front of a building that 
looks like a traditional school. The activity 
is 'to "go outside and do something that you 
really want to do." The follow-up questions 
include. "How did you fee^about doing 
your^ thing? While doing your thing?** A 
suggestion is made to "create something 
that expresses your feelings about doing 
your thing." While this activity » like all the 
activities in this program, does involve cog- 
nitive processes, it does encourage students 
to be spontar^eous in their actions and feel- 
ings. Also the follow-up questions and ac- 
tivity minimize sequential, analytical think- 
ing and focus on intuitive, metaphoric think- 
ing. Thus, the "your tiling*' activity dqes 
represent the basic purpose and procedure of 
the evocation approach to values education. 



*These statements are from a letter written to 
Christine Ahrens by Nicholas 'Bedworth, Re- 
search Coordinator, IC5R, Maharishi Interna- 
tional University, February 13, 1975. 
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Union 

One group of iheorisls contends that values 
are eternal ideas that have their source in 
God. The popular interpretation ©f that 
viewpoint that God is an absolute 
monarch who dictates the '^right** spiritual 
values to His followers. Traditional Western 
Christianity reflects this view, and tradi- 
tional approaches to Catholic education are 
examples of values education based on this 
idea. This conception of value indoctrina- 
tion, however, does not necessarily fall out- 
side the typology. From his viewpoint, valu- 
ing is considered a mystical socialization 
process in which values from >an outside 
source, in this cdse God rather than the cul- 
^turc, are being instilled into persons. Thus, 
this interpretation is really a form of inculca- 
tion. 

There is, however, anothe'r interpretation 
of the union approach which derives from a 
conception of God vastly different from the 
transcendent ruler concept. According to 
this view of union, God is seen as the "ulti- 
mate ground of being," the fundamental 
essence of things. The individual is not con- 
sidered apart from God, but as one with 
God This interpretation offers a distinctive 
"view of human nature which is shared by 
many theorists.* Valuing, even if it in- 
volves ultimate, absolute values, cannot be 
an inculcation process according to this ap- 
proach because there is no external force 
imposing values from without.* Rather, 
valuing is seen as a process of making con- 
tact with the core of being inside and outside 
oneself. This contact focuses on a feeling of 
**at-onencss*' with the cosmos, variously 
termed cc?jm/c consciousness, individuation 
of the self, power of being, peak experience, 
and the You are It feeling. 

"A variety of techniques exists to assist 
persons in achieving this experience. Some 
of these are Jungian dream analysis and 
psychotherapy, meditation, encountering 
transforming symbols, self-hypnosis, active 
and symbolic imagination, and Zen Bud- 
^'dhism. There arc, however, no instractional 
models or materials to integrate this ap- 
proach to values and valuing into the school 
curriculum. Translating the ''union'* or 
-''cosmic consciousness" objectives into 
specific class activities is a difficult and del- 



icate tusk. One might easily -and unwit- 
tingly begin to use inculcation to try ip instill 
d feeling of dt-onenesj> in students . Or, if one 
tried to explain this unity of the cosmos by 
examining its chemicdl/physical aspects, 
one would be using analysis. Only if an 
activity led to an intuitive, transrational 
awareness of ultimate unity would the ap- 
proach truly be union. ^ 

This IS not to say that partial manifesta- 
tions of this approach do not exist in educa- 
tional theory and practice. Recent trends in 
Catholic education, such as '"search re- 
treats," strive to provide students with ex- 
periences emphasizing the unity of all 
peoples and things. Many environmental 
education programs stress similar view- 
points. * 'Confluent education" (Brown 

1 97 1 ) IS one example of a nonreligious edu- 
cational program exhibiting some concern 
for transcendent experiences and spiritual 
development (Assagioli 1971, Yeomans 

1972) . 

Confluent education, which has already 
been mentioned as related to the evocanon 
approach, derives part of its theoretical basis 
from Assagioli's, "psychosynthesis." It 
therefore contains a "transpersonal" as well 
as personal component. The following fan- 
tasy trip is designed to help persons experi- 
ence this "transpersonal self by means of 
transforming symbols and active imagina- 
tion. It is presented as recalled from a work- 
shop with George Brown. 

1) Close your eyes and relax, (pause) 

2) Choose the first symbol that comes 
into your mind to represent your feelings, 
(pause) Picture it vividly, (pause) What does 
it tell you about ,y6ur feelings? (pause) 

3) Nowjchoose a symbol for your mind. 



*The following theorists reflect this view of 
human nature and existence: existentialists Til- 
hch (1952) and Bugenthal (1965), Eastern 
philosophers Watts (1%7) and Suzuki (1959), 
depth psychologists jung (1939) and Progoff 
(1956), and the sociologist Pitrim Sorokin (1959). 

**This points to an essential distinction between 
union and evocation. While evocation em- 
phasizes .intrinsic over extrinsic feelings and 
internal over external reality, the union ap- 
proach stresses that dichotomies such as those 
are mostly illusions. Intrinsic and extrinsic or 
internal and external are two sides of the same 
fundamental reality. 
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The first one >ou think of (pause) Picture ii^ 
vividlv (pause) What^does it tell vou about 
your mind? 

4) Now carrv on a conversation between 
the two symbols, (pause) Now vou can enter 
the conversation and talk to either o*r 
both, (pause) 

5) OK Now take ones) mbol in one Hand 
and the other s>mbol rn the other hand and 
imagine that you are walking along a road 
that graduall) leads up a mountain (pause) 
It's a bright clear do.) Picture vividl) what 
vou see as you walk up the moun- 
tain (pause) 

6) The siln is bright and warm, but pleas- 
antly warm (pause) Now )ou are on top of 
the mountain (pause) Picture the view viv- 
idl) (pause) Fed the w armth and brightness 
of the sun. (pause) ^ 

7) Now you look up at the sun and see a 
w ise old man in it You ma> w alk up to him 
and ask him anything you want or you may 
sta> on top of the mountain and feel the 
warmth and light, (pause) OK If )ou wqre 
talking to the man, come down from the sun 
to the mountain topand feel the warmlhand 
light once again, (pause) 

8) Climb down the mountain (pause) 
OK. you're down. 

" Questions: 

1) What were your symbols? What did 
they tell about you? Did anything happen to 
them during the trip? 

2) Did you feel the warmth and light of 
the sun? Whose was it really? 

3) Did you talk to the wise old man? 
About what? Did he answer? 

4) Were you able to get into this fantasy? 
Why or why not? 

5) What was the most meaningful part of 
the fantasy for you? What does that say 
about your values? 

Outside the educational system there have 
also been manifestions of this approach. 
Workshops and seminars conducted by the 
late Alan Watts and other similarly oriented 
theorists used a variety of nriethods to con- 
vey the message of oneness. Another effort 
to convey this fundamental unity of the 
cosmos is the Creative Initiative Foundation 
,(2555 Park Blvd.. Palo Alto. CA 94306). 
This community consists of families 
(largely in the San Francisco Bay area^who 



•v. 

have committed much of their energies to 
. group seminars, v^orkshops. creative artistic 
productions, and personal activities de- 
signed to deepen and broaden the feeling of 
oneness with the universe 

Manv spiritual groups in North America 
who have based their ideas on one or more of 
the Eastern religions seem to have purposes 
similar to the union approach to values edu- 
cation The Yasodhara Ashram Society of 
Bntish Columbia. Canada. Yor example, of- 
fers educational programs designed to help 
persons discover and actualize their true^n 
Self. One activity. 'Mife seals"* (Radha 
1 97/). seems ro reflect uniqn purposes and 
methods. <This exercise involves choosing 
and drawing symbols to represent somp of 
>our characteristics — your five senses, six 
positive and six negative qualities! and so 
on. The symbols are then arranged around a 
small dot that s>mbolizes your essential be- 
ing. You can then merely let that- picture 
make an imprint on your mind or think about 
the relationships among and the meanings of 
the symbols. This activity then uses sym-- 
bolic imagination and creative art in an at- 
tempt to stimulate unconscious as well as 
conscious processes apd -to lead to a new 
awareness of Self. 

Exceprin the religiously oriented periodi- 
cals and books, the union,approach seems to 
receive scant attention in the educational 
literature. One exception is an article by 
Harman in Approaches to Education for 
Character (1969. pp. 30M4), which iden- 
tifies the process of cosmic consciousness 
and confrontation with transforming^ sym- 
bols as two significant approaches to self- 
image transformation. Another is an article 
by Foster in Values in an Age of Confronta- 
tion (1970, pp. 1 19-23) which stresses the 
need to view valuing essentially as a reli- 
gious experience. 

Drews and Lipson (1971) also acknowl- 
edge the possibility that values have their 
source in an ultimate ground of being. They 
contend that one might become attuned to 
''goodness'* by experiencing cosmic con- 
sciousness (Drews and Lipson 1 97 1 , p. 68). 
They envision education as creative growth 
affirming *'the unity of all and the cosmic 
consciousness which apprehends it . . . 
Each person is regarded as both a unique 
entity and a part of the universal order*' 
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(Drews and Lipson 1971. p 153) 
. Finallv. a recent anlholo^v of readings 
entitled Fi)ur P^\^ huloi>u s Applied to Edu- 
cation (Roberts 1975) contains one section 
oLarikles focusing on transpersi)na! 
psvcht)K)i;\ and its educational implica- 
tions Three articles particular!) relate to the 
union appruach because ot iheir emphasis 
un educating for ultimate \alues and ti)r the 
realization of the essential unitv with all 
being *' These articles are Education jor 
, Trahsxendence"* (Murph\ 1975). AnOut- 
iine of Transpersonal P\v c hologs Its Mean- 



ing and Relevance for Education** (McWai- 
ers 1975), and "Some Applications of 
Pb>chos>nlhesis m the Educational Field" 
(Crampton 1975). 

Generally, however, it appears that the 
union approach to values education is being 
manifested primarily outside the -educa- 
tional system. Some ofthese manifesta- 
tions, such as the efforts of the Creative 
Initiative Foundation, could be used as 
bases for developing and refining such 'a 
values education approach as an integral 
part of the existing educational structure i 
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VIII 



k bibliography of 
values eplu cat ion 

materials 



This bibliography is divided into two 
parts. Thf^ first section is o^^anized accord- 
ing to approach and contains annotated ref- 
erences for four categories of values educa- 
tion materials, student materials, teacher 
materials, theoretical background materials, 
and research studies and ^icles. An as- 
terisk (*) precedes those materials that have 
been anal>zed in this book. To locate the 
anal>sis, note the title of the asterisked 
material and check the Index pf Materials. 

The second part is a selective bibliogra- 
ph> of works related to values and values 
education that the authors of this paper have 
not classified by approach. Ibcluded in this 
section are lists of other biblipgraphies on 
values, student and teacher materials related 
to values education, catalcrgs containing 
films dealing with valuef, and other 
background materials on valui^s and values 
education. 

Both sections of the bibliography contain 
works that are indexed in thejERIC system. - 
These are identified in the ci^tion by their 
acquisition number (e.g. , EBj^M 352). If a 
nearby library or resource cem|r has a com- 
plete ERIC microfiche colle<5't^on, you ma'y 
use the ED number for loca*tft)g the docu- 
ment and reading it on the, library's mic- 
rofiche reader. If you would; like to order a 
microfiche or ** hardcopy'* (Xerography) of 
the document, write lo the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS), P.O. Box 



190, Arlington, VA 22210. EDRS will ad- 
vise of the price'for microfiche and 
hardcopy. You should refer to the ED 
number when requesting price information 
or ordering. The price is also indicated in the 
resume of the document found in the 
monthly ERIC index, Resources in Educa- 
tion. Articles from educational journals are 
also included in this bibliography/ They 
have been selected from the Current Index 
to Journals in Education, ERIC's monthly 
index of educational journals. You should 
refer directly to the journals cited for these 
articles. 
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annotated bibliography 
of values education nnaterjals 
classified by approach 



Inculcation 

1. Student Materials: Inculcation 

*a. Blanchetle, Zelda Beth, et al. The Human Values Series. Austin, TX: Sieck- 
Vaughn, 1970, 1973. | 

K-6. A set of supplementary textbooks, this series is designed to help students 
think about and develop eight basic human values, including affection, respect, 
well-being, and enlightenment. i 
*b. Character Education Curriculum. Living with Me and dithers. San Antonio, 
TX: American Institute for Character Education-, ^974 ; 
K-5: This character education program consists of a tedcher's handbook, a 
teacher's guide, student worksheets, illustrations, evaluation instruments, and 
posters for each grade level. The materials are designed to encourage students to 
adopt the star\dards of behavior embodied in Russell C. HilTs Freedom Code 
(be honest, be kind, do your fair share to help those in need, make creditable use 
of your time an4 talents, etc.)- 
n ' 

*c. freedom and Responsibility. A Question of Values. White Plains, NY. The 
Center for Humanities, 1973. 

9-12. This audiovisual kit contains 160 slides in two carousel cartridges, two 
cassettes or two records, and a teacher's guide. Part I focuses on freedom and 
shows various ways in which human potentialities are limited. Part II centers on 
responsibility and the consequences of accepting responsibility for decisions 
made, i • / 

*d. Leonard, Blanche A. Building Better Bridges with Ben. Santa Monica, CA: . 
Sunny Enterprises, i974. , / 

4-8. This teacher's guide and student book attempt to encourage students to act 
in accordance with 1 1 of Ben Franklinis virtues, including humility, justice, 
sincerity, frugality, and industry. > \ 1 

e. Mitsakos, Charles, general ed. The Family of Man. A Social Studies Program. 
Newton, MA: Selective Educational Equipment, 1971-74.^ / 

Prepared b|#he University of Minnesota Project Social Studies, th^se 
multimedia, hanos-on kits are designed to teach skills, generalizations, and 
concepts, as well as values and attitudes. Values such as curiosity, respect for 
evidence, appreciation and respect for cultural diversity, and human dignity are 
emphasized. / 
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f. Sencsh* La\vrcnce. Our Working World, Chicago, IL: Science Research As- 
' sociaies, 1973. 

1-6. Titles in thi^ program indudQ Families, Neighborhoods, Cities, Regions 
of the United States, The Am,erican Way of Life, Regions of the World, and 
the rationale book. New Paths in Social Science Curriculum Design. The 
purpose of the program "is to develop children's imagination and willingness to 
work to build a world where people live harmoniousl> together and harmoniously 
with their environment." Values empKasized in addition to harmony include 
interdependence, the recognition and atceptance of individual and cultural differ- 
ences, and the need for laws. 



2. Teacher Materials: Inculcation 

*a. Bensley, Marvin L. Coronado Plan. Teacher^s Guides. San Diego, CA: Pen- 
nant, 1974. 

K- 12. These grade-level teacher's guides integrate the Rucker values education 
approach with a drug abuse curriculum and outline activities for various subject 
areas, including social studies and English. The guides were developed as part%of 
a drug abuse project in the Coronado, California, school, district. 

*b. Brayer, Herbert 0., and ZellaW.Cleary. Valuingin the Family: A Workshop 
Guide for Parents. San Diego, CA: Pennant, 1972. 
This handbook outlines actions parents can take to develop family relationships 
around sharing the eight values first postulated by Rucker et a/.. (1969) and 
embodied in The Human Values Series textbooks. 

*c. Hargraves, Richard B. Values: Language Arts. Miami, FL: Dade County 
Public Schools, 197 1 . ED 064 738. 

7-12. Designed for a values program based on a study of l^ft^rature, including 
"The Man Without a Country" and Am a Rock," this curriculum guide 
attempts to help students become aware of and develop a v^lue system that 
incorporates,a positive self-image and the values of peace, justice, and freedom. 

*d. Hawley, Robert C. Human Values in the Classroom. Teaching for Personal 
and Social Growth. Amherst, MA: Education Research Associates, 1973. 
K-12: Stressing the need to shift from a competitive to a cooperative value 
system, this guidebook contains discussions and suggested activities to help, 
teachers focus on basic values such as love, trust, interdependence, and joy. 
Topics covered in the book include human values and needs, achievement 
motivation, communication skills, values clarification, and decision making. 



e. Lakota Woskate. Curriculum Materials Resource Unit 6. Spearfish, SD: 
Black Hills State College, 1972. ED 066 240. 



f. , Los Angers Ci^^y Schools. The Teaching of Values: An Instnictional Guide 
for Kinder iaxjfen. Grades 1-14. Los Angeles, CA: Division of Instructional 
Services, Los Angeles City Schools, 1^66. 

K-14: This cumcylum guide is designed to help teachers encourage students to 
develop certain values, such as love, respect for law and order, reverence , justice, 
and integrity. 

g. Pasadena City Schools, A/(?ra/aw(i5/«*WtMa/ Values. Pasadena, CA. Division of 
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Instructional Services, Pasadena City Schools, 1957. 

K-12: This curriculum guide is based on the conviction? that the school should 
instill certain moral and spiritual values into students. 

*h. Rucker, W. Ray, et al. Human Values in Education. Dubuque, lA: 
Kendall/Hunt; 1969. 

1 2: This is the teacher text upon which programs embodying the eight value 
categories of Lasswell and Rucker (well-being, rectitude, affection, . . .) are 
^ based. It identifies classroom pract^e*that tend to promote those eight values. 
In addition, discussions of order armiiscipline, the enhancement of self-image, 
and the measurement of value growth are included. A report of a school project ' 
using this approach to values education is also provided. 

*i. Simpson, Bert K.^ecowmg^ It/are c?/Fa/we5. San Diego, CA: Pennant, 1973. 
K-12: A teacher handbook for applying the Rucker approach to the classroom, 
the book contains a discussion of the principles and processes involved in tjps 
approach, as well as summaries of activities, materials (especially games), and 
evaluation instrumenfs based on this approach. 

' j. United States History: From Community to Society. Teacher^ s Guide y Grade 
Six, Project Social Studies. Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota, 1968. 
ED 068 383. 

6: This teacher's guide to the sixth-grade component of a sequential K- 1 2 social 
studies curriculum contains seven units designed to help students learn scholarly 
values, democratic values, and the value of human dignity 

3* Theoretical Background Materials: Inculcation 

a. Searss Robert R., al. Patterns of Child Rearing. Evanston, IL: Row, Peter- 
son, 1957. 

• < , - * 
^ The book presents a Freudian interpretationof the process of valuing whereby the 
child forms an ego-ideal within his or her own personality which corresponds to 
' the values of the parents. 

b. Whiting, John William. ^^Socialization' Process and Personality.'' In Psycho- 
logical Anthropology, Francis L. K. Hsu,ed. Homewodd, IL: Dorsey, 1961, pp. 
355-99. - \ 

In reviewing various cross-cultural studies of child rearing practices from infancy 
to later childhood, the author finds evidence to support the hypothesis that 
personality is determined by the maintenance systems and child training practices 
of the culture. 

4, Selected Research Studies and Articles: Inculcation 

a, Abrams, Macy L., and James A. Saxon. **VIDAC: A Computer Program for 
Value Identification and Classificafion. " Unpublished doctoral dissertation. San 
Diego, CA: United States International University, 1969. (Abstracted inZ?^^^^- 
tation Abstracts International 31: 2224-25A, November 1970) 

In this study "a content analysis dictionary and computer progran^ were developed 
tojnterpret written responses according to the Lasswell/Rucker value framework. 

c 

b. Bandura, Albert, and Fredrick J. McDonald. "The Influence of Social Rcin- 
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forcemcnt and the Behavior of Models in Shaping Children's MopI Judgments. " 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 67 (1963) pp. 274-284. 

This IS the classic and controversial study by two social learning theorists which 
demonstrated that children's bases forjudging moral acts* (by consequences or 
intentions) according to Piaget\s stages could be altered by modeling and rein- 
forcement. 

c. Carney, Richard C. **An Evaluation of the Effect of a Value-Oriented Drug 
Abuse Education Program Using the Risk Taking Attitude Questionnaire." 
Coronado, CA: Coronado Unified SchDol District, 1971. 

This .study attempted to determine whether the use of the Coronado Pktn 
Teache/s Guides would change students' risk-taking and drug abuse attitude^ 

d. Crane, Valerie, and Bennie L. Ballif. ^'Effects of Adult Modeling and Rule 
Structure on Responses to Moral Situations of Children in Fifth Grade CIass- 
rooms." The Journal of Experimental Education, 41 (1973) pp. 49-52. 

In this study, inner-city fifth graders imitated models who provided reasons for 
their responses to open-ended value conflict situations more often than models 
who did not provide reasons. 

e. Murphy, Manbeth L. Measurement of Values through Responses to Selected 
Visual Stimulus Materials." Unpublished doctoral dissertation. San Diego, CA; 
United States International University, 1970. (Abstracted in Dissertation 
Abstracts International 30: 529A, June 1970) I 

i'his study developed and piloted Murphy Inventory of Values, which has 
smte been used to measure student growth in values development according to 
the Lasswell/Rucker framework. 



B. Moral Development 



1, student Materials: Moral Development nf 

\w 

*a. Bender, David, and Gary ^AcCMcn. Photo Study Cards: Meaningand Values. 
Anoka, MN: Greenhaven, 1974. \ 

8- 12: The five photo cards are entitled **Who Are You?", ^^WhoAVould You 
Like to Be?", **What Do You Value?", "You and Authority", and "You and 
Social Responsibility." Each card has pictures and activities on both sides. Onc^ 
side IS based on moral development, the other jn clarification activities. 

♦b.'Fenton, Edwin, ed. Holt Social 'Studies Curriculum, New York, NY. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1969-75. Includes the following titles. Comparative 
Political Systems, Comparative Economic Systems, The Shaping of West- 
em Society, Tradition and Change in Four Societies, A New History of the 
United States, The Humanities in Three Cities, sitid Introduction the 
Behavioral Sciences, 

9- 12. The seven courses in this curnculum contain several Kohlbcrgian moral 
dilemmas with topics relevant to their particular subject matter emphases. The 
teacher's guides contain brief explanations of Kohlbcrg's theory. 

*c. iKohlberg, Lawrence, and Robert Selman. First Things, Values, New York, 
NY: Guidance Associates, 1972. Includes the following titles; The Trouble 
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With Truth, That's No Fair!, You Promised!, ButltlWt Yours k . , and 
What Do You Do About Rijks? j \ ^ 

1-5. Five sets of sound-filn^stripsythat present children \n moral dilemma 
situations are included. Teacher's guides provide ijiuidelinestfor leadmg discus- 
sions so that students develop ntore complex moral reasAmng patterns. A 
teacher trainmg component. .1 S'trdteg^y for Teaching Value^^isaho included. 

LcKkwood, Alan. Moral Reasoning: The Value of Life. Columbus, OH: 
Xerox, 1972. 



9-12: This booklet is One of /ihc Public Issues Series (see entry C-l-n). It 
contains short rcadingy^descriping various moral dilemmas related to the value 
of human life. Also mclude^ is a short explanation of Kohlberg's theory of 
\) moral development./ 

e. Rules Boulder, COj Biological Sciences Curriculum Study, 1974. 

4-7. Rules is one the Modules in tl\e Human Sciences Program. In it, 
^ * observations of natural phenomena that exh^it regularity as well as rules govern- 
ing human social behavipr are examined.^he 44 activities in this module^are 
grouped into thret^ problem areas: "is There a Rule?", "What Should 1 Do?", 
and *'Hpw Do Riiles Ch/mge?" AOarge-scale simulation game is included as ap 
integrative activit), Mari> of these activities are specifically designed to stimulate 
moral reasoning. / 
/' 

*f. Selman, Robeh L., ^t ai First Things: Social Reasoning. New York, NY. 
Guidance Ass()ciatcs;, 1 974. Scries includes the following utles: How Do You 
Know What Other^ Will Do?, How Would You Feel?,^How Do You Know 
What's Fair}, and Hoy* Can You Work Things Out? 
1 -5 Four sets of sound-filmstrips present children in social problem situations. 
Teacher's guides provide suggestions for leading di.scussions so that students 
will advance in their levels of social rea.soning (egocentric, informational, 
self-rcflective, and mutual perspective taking). A teachertraining component, A 
Sjrategyfor Teaching Social Reasoning, is also included. 

2. Teacher Material^: Moral Development 

a Catalogue of Teaching and Research Materials in Moral Education. Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada. Association fo^ Values Education iftid Re- 
search (A.V.E.R.), University.of Bntish Columbii, 1975. 

This catalogue contains curriculum materials, including moral dilemmas and 
rolc-pla>ing activities, research articles and notes, and other resoun.es gathered 
by A V.E.R , forfnerly known as the Moral Education Center. Ordercopies from 
Professor W. A, Bruneau, A.V.E.R., Faculty of Education. 

b Galbraith, Ronald E., and Thomas M. Jon^s. Mpral Reasoning: Teaching 
Strategiesfor Adapting Kohlberg to the Classroom. Anoka, MN. Greenhaven. 
(in press). 

Developed b> the Values Education Project, a joint effort of the Social Studies 
Curriculum Center of Carnegie-Mellon University and the Laboratory of Human 
Development of Harvard University, this manual presents a classroom teaching 
process for stimulating group discussion of Kohlberg-type moral dilemmas. The 
book also contains sample dilemmas for elementary and secondary students, 
instructions for teachers to create their own dilemmas, and a selected bibliogra- A 
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phy of additional resources. 
' ' . *" • 

c. Galbraith, Ronald E., and Thomas M. Jones. * 'Teaching Strategies for Moral 

Dilemmas. An Application of Kohlberg's Theory of Moral Development to the 
Social Studies Classroom." 5t?cfa/ Education, 39 (January 1975) pp. 16-22. 

This article explains Kohlberg's theory of moral development and describes a 
detailed teaching process for using moral dilpmmas in the classrooHL 

d. Hickey, J. *'Designing and Implementing a Correctional Program Based on 
^' Moral Development Theory." In Af(?ra/i2a^i(?n. The Cognitive Developmental 

Approach, Lawrence Kohlberg and Elliott Turiel, eds. New York, NY: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, in press. 

This article p/esgnts an account of an attempt to establish Kohlberg type discus- 
sion groups inside a prison. Instead of using hypothetical moral dilemn^as, 
however, tht prisoners use their own real dilemmas and problems. 

*e. Lickonia, Thomas. A Strategy for Teaching VQl-ues. New York, NY: Guid- 
ance Associates, 1972. 

' 1-5: This is the teacher training component for the Fz>5^ r/?mg5. Values series. 

It contains three sound-filmstrips and a teache'r*s guide designed to help teachers 

apply Kohlberg's theory of moral development to the elementary classroom. 

Part 1 discusses the rationale of the moral development approach; Part 2 shows 

the teacher's role in implementing this approach, and Part 3 depicts a classroom 

discussion and debate based on this approach. 
t 

*f. Mattox, Beverly A. Geptinglt Together: Dilemmas for the Classroom. San 
Diego, CA: Pennant, 1975. 

1-12: An explanation of Lawrence Kohlberg's theory of moral development as 
well as suggestions for classroom application, are included in this guidebook. 
Moral dilemmas for students in primary, elementary, junior«high, and senior 
high grades given, along with suggestions for writing original dilemmas. 

g. Pagliuso, Susan. A Workbook: Understanding Stages pf'Qtveiopment. To- 
ronto, Ont^o, Canada: Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1975. 

This workbook has been developed to help teachers understand and apply 
Kohlberg's theory of moral developmetit. 

h. Pibum, Michael D. **Moral Dilemmas and the Environment." 1973. ED 09J 
,26 1 . Paper presented at the annual meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, San Francisco, November J 9-24, 1974. ^ 

9-12: Introductory remarks outline the si^ stages of moral development, as 
researched by Jean Piagel and Lawrence Kohlberg. Following are four environ-^ 
< cental dilemmas . A series of questions leading to investigation of the moral issue 
is raised for each dilemma. 

*i. Porter, Nancy, and Nancy Tayl^. How to Assess the Moral Reasoning of 
Students. Toronto, Ontario, Canada: The Ontario Institute for Studies inEduca- 
j'ion, 1972. 

'4-12: This manual explains how to interpret a'student's responses to several of 
Kohlberg's moral dilemmas in order to determine his or her stage of moral 
development. 

*j. Sclman, Robert' L., et at. A Strategy for Teac^ting Social Reasoning. New 
York, NY: Guidance Associates, 1974. 

1 -5: This is the teacher training component for the First Things: Social Rea- 
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* sorting senes. It includes three sound- filmstrips explaining the theory of social 
reasoning and depicting a teacher leading elementary students in the discussion 
of interpersonal dilemmas. 

3i TKeoretical Background Materials: Moral Development 

a. Bull, Norman J. Moral Education. Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1969. 

This book explains McDougalPs theory of moral developrtient and its implica- 
tions for education. This theory postulates four levels of development, pre- 
morality, external morality, external internal morality, and internal morality. 

b. Kohlberg, Lawrence. **Moral' Education in the Schools; A Developmental 
Yx^^Nr School Reviewrl^ (1966) pp. 1-30. 

Kohlberg's theory of moral development and its implications for education are 
described in detail in this article. 

c. Kohlberg, Lawrence. *The Child as a Moral ?)\\\o^o^h&x.'' Psychology Today, 
1 (1968)- pp. 25-30. 

This short article introduces Kohlberg*s theory of moral development. • 

d. Kohlberg, Lawrence. * ' Moral Development and the New Social Studies. ''Socia/ 
i Education, 37 (May 1973) pp. 369-375. 

The article relates Kohlberg*s theory of moral development to the new social 
studies and discusses stages of moral reasoning as they relate to high school 
students. 

€. Kohlberg, Lawrence, and Elliot Turiel. **Moral Development and Moral Educa- 
tion." in Psychology and Educational Practice, Lesser, ed. Chicago, IL:. 
Scott, Foresman, 1971, pp. 410-465. 

A discussion of the VelatLonship of moral development to other forms of moral 
education, a presentation of the research findings related to Kohlberg's theory, 
and a rationale ^for using the moral development approach in the schools are 
included in this article. 

f. Perry, William G., Jr. Forms of Intellectual and Ethical Development in the 
^ College Years. New^York, NY: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970. 

This book presents fmdings from research on adolescents and post-adolescents 
and describes a nine -stage scheme of ethical development. 

g. Piagct, Jean. MoralJudgment of the Child. New York, NY: Collier, 1962. 

This booik was the first to postulate the theory that structural change bases for 
moral judgment existed within the person and were rooted both in the experience 
of the person and in a developmental sequence determined largely by genetics. 
From clinical studies of children*s conceptions of rules in various common games 
and of their ideas about cheating and justice in hypothetical dilemmas, Piaget first 
formulated a^evelopmental theory of morality that included four stages, pre- 
moral, obedience to adult authority, autonomous-reciprocity, and autonomous- 
ideal reciprocity. 

h. Re^t^ James. * 'Developmental Psychology as a Guide to-Yalue Education: A 
Review of Kohlbcrgian Programs.** Review of Educational Research, 44 
(1974) pp. 241-259. 

This article includes a critical discussion of the fundamental ideas of cognitive 
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developmental psychology, of Kohlberg*s own educational programs, of several 
other programs related to moral development (e.g., the Sprinthall-Mosher 
' psychological education program), an4.of future prospects for using developmen- 
tal psychology as a guide to values education. 

4. Selected Research Studies and Articles: Moral Development 

a. Blatt, Moshe. **Thc Effects t^f Classroom Discussion Programs upon Children*s 
Level of Moral Development.'* Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Chicago, IL. 
^University of Chicago, 1969. 

One of the early studies that indicated that students who participated in group 
discussions based on Kohlberg-type dilemmas progressed more than thqse who 
did not. The progression was also found to be sequential — that is, from Stage 2 to 
Stage 3 or from Stage 4- to Stage 5. 

b Leming, James S. ''An Exploratory Inquiry into the Multifactgi^eorj^f J^pr^I * 
Behavior Applied to Values Education. ' * Paper presented arthe annuaf meettSg , 
of the American Educational Research Association, Washington, D.C., March 
31, 19751 ED 110 354. 

The purpose of this study was to determine if and to what degree severalTactors 
defined by John Wilson as being relal^d to moral behavior were related to stages 
of moral reasoning as defined by Kohlberg and to choice of right action. One of 
the. findings suggests "that stage of moral reasoning when dealing with classical 
moral dilemmas [e.g., pfelga in Nazi Germany] is more likely to be determined 
by developmental considerations than is stage of moral reasoning on practical 
dilemmas" (those relevant to students* life space). 

c. Lieberman, Marcus. '^Evaluation of a Social Studies Curriculum Based on an 
Inquiry Method and a Cognitive-Developmental Approach to Moraj Education." 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Education^ Research 
Association, Washington, D.C., Ajpril 1975. ED 106 175. 

This study evaluated nhe effect of a social studies curriculum based on an 
' integration of Fcnton's materials (see entry B-1 -b) and Kohlberg*s moral dilem- 
mas. One finding indicated a significant difference in moral maturity scores 
between classes that had moral discussions and those that did not. No difference 
was found between teachers who attended a five-day workshop and those who 
read a manual. 

d. Simpson, Elizabeth L^onie. '*Moral Development Research: A Case Study of 
Scientific Cultural Bias." Human Development, 17 (1974) pp. 81-106. 

In this article the author critically examines the research upon which Kohlbcrg*s 
hierarchy of moral development is based. The findings indicated **that the 
definitions of stages and the assumptions underlying them, including the view 
that the scheme is universally applicable, are ethnocentric and culturally- 
biased.** ♦ ■ 

e. Turicl, Elliott. **An Experimental Test of the Sequentiality of Developmental - 
Stages in the Child*s Moral Judgment.** Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, 3 (1966) pp. 611-618. 

This is one of the fir^t studies of Kohlbc"rg*s theory to indicate that students can be 
stimulated to develop to the next stage of moral reasoning by hearing arguments 
from that higher stage. The study also demonstrated that contact with reasoning 
below or more than one stage above the stage of an individual \vill not lead to 
moral development. 
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f. Turiel, Elliott. **Stage Transition in Moral Development.'* In Second Hand- 
book of Research on Teaching, R.M.W. Travers, ed. Chicago, IL: Rand* 
McNally^ 1973, pp. 732-758. 

In this article the author discusses some of the research upon which Kohlberg's 
lheor> of moral development is based. In addition^the Bandura and MacDonald 
(1963) study of social learning versus Piaget's stages is criticized and replication 
'studies ^ discussed. 

Analysis 

1. Student Materials: Analysis 

. *a. AUender, Donna S., and Jerome S. Allender. I Am the Mayor. Philadelphia, 
. PA: Center for the Study of Federalism, Temple University, 1971. 
4-7. These inquiry materials, in which each student plays the role of the mayor, 
are mtended for the study- of city^ovemmen't. Students are presented with 
problems, questions, decisi9ns,jmd information to introduce them to a mayor's 
'duties and expose them to theXssues related to city government. A teacher's 
guide is included.* / 

- *b. Bender, David L., and Gary E. McCuen, eds. Opposing Viewpoints Series. 
Anoka, MN: Greenhaven, 1971-74. ^ 

8-12. These seven sets of materials provide a basis for^student exploration into 
values, conflict, and change. Eight topics are explored^ race, welfare, ecology, 
philosophy, foreign policy, the penal system, the sexual revolution, and prob- 
lems of death. 

*c. Beriak, Harold, and Timothy R. Tomlinson. PeoplelChoiceslDecisions. New 
York, NY:T?5ndom House, 4973. Includes the following titles: A Village^ 
Family sdXi<A'One City Neighborhood. 

4-^. These multimedia materials focus on change in various societies and th 
types of social and ethical problems arising as a result of such change. Tep 
• additional six- to eight-week units are being prepared. 

*d. Brandwein, Paul F. The, Social Sciences: Concepts and Vclties. New York< 
NY: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1970-75. / 
K-8: The conceptually structured content of this curriculum focuses on fiVe 
social science disciplines at eacTi grade level, becoming increasingly more 
sophisticated in the higher gradqjB. Values in their own as well as in other^ 
cultures are explored by the students. AH materials emphasize inquiry and 
analysis and are actjvity oriented. « > 

1; 

e. Brown, Richard, and Van R. Halsey, tds. Amherst Project Units in Amenc(fn 
History^. Menlo Park, CA: Addison-Wesley, 1970-74. Values-related units are: 
Freedom jind Authority in Puritan New England; Thomas Jefferson, The 
Embargo, and the Decision for Peace, Lincoln and Slavery: Ideals and the 
Politics of Change, Hiroshima: A Study in Science, Politics and the Ethnics 
of War; Korea and the Limits of Limited War; Imperialism and the Dilemnia 
of Power; The Western Hero: A Study in Myth and American Values; God 
and Government: The Uneasy Separation of Church and State; Conscience 
and the Law: The Uses c^nd Limits of Civil Disobedience; and Communism in 
America: Liberty and Security in Conflict. 
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9-12. The development of these units was initially sponsored b> Amherst Col- 
lege and later b> Hampshire College, Amherst^ Massachusetts, and the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, Illinois, with ""grants from the U.S. Office of Education. 
Authentic historical evidence drawn from American expenence isiised to pursue 
inquiries concerning human issues, -problems, questions, and values. 

ff. Darkin, Mary C., and Anthony H.McNaughton. The Taba Pro gram in Social 
Science. Menlo Park, CA: Addison-Wesley, 1972-74. 

K-7. Using social science concepts, this multimedia program places heavy 
emphasis on thinking skills, which are divided according to three student tasks, 
forming concepts, inductively developing generalizations, and applying princi- 
ples. While encouraging students to understand their own values, the materials 
incl ude activ ities enabl ing them to infer the val ues of others from their reasoning 
and behavior in specific situations. 

g. Fraenkel, Jack R , series ed. Perspectives in World Order. New York, NY: 
* Random House, 1973, 1975. Includes the following titles. Peacekeeping and 
The Struggle for Human Rights: A Question of Values. 

8- 12: These are the first two of a series of six booklets being developed (in 
cooperation with the Institute for World Order) to deal with a global system of 
world order The other four booklets will focus on arms^policies and arms control, 
methods of settling disputes, economic development, and the long-range political 
and social impact of science and technology. All six are interrelated and overlap 
in their metiiodology, their futuristic outlook, and their emphasis on world order 
values. 

*h. Human Values in an Age of Technology. White Plains, NY: The Center for 
humanities, 1972. 

9-12: This audiovisual kit contains 160 slides in two carousel cartridges, two 
cassettes or two records, and a teacher's guide. The program outlines the 
technological progress of humankind from prehistoric times to the present. Both 
4)ositive and negative implications of technology are brought out. 

*i. Law and. Justice for Intermediate Grades: Mdking Value Decisions. New 
Rochelle! NY: Pathescope Educational Films, 1973. 

4-8: Three color sound-filmstrips compose this program. Social issues which 
are important in the area of law but which require personal 3ecisions based on 
facts and values are presented. 

*j. Lippitt. Ronald, Robert Fox, and Lucille Schaible, Social Science Laboratory 
Units. Chicago, IL: Science Research Associates, 1969. 
4-6: This seven-unit package of materials confronts students with social 
'realities and encourages them to gather, organize, and use data on human 
behavior. 

k. Mehlinger, Howard, and John J. Patrick. American Political Behavior. 
Lexington, MA: Ginn. 1974. 

9- 12: American Political Behavior intends to provide an alternative to tradi- 
tional civics and government courses, incorporating insights from the disciplines 
of political science, ^sociology, and anthropology. Critical thinking and inquiry 
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skills arc emphasized. Students learn to gather, classify, and interpret informa- 
tion, to consider value claims rationally , and to make reasoned value judgments. 

*1. Moral Dilemmas of American Presidents: The Agony ofl^ecision. New 
Rochelle; NY: Pathescope Educational Films, 1974. 

10-12. Each of the five color sound-filmstrips in this program presents a critical 
^ial or political issue and a crucial decision faced by a president of the United 
States. Alternatives are presented, and students must decide which cour-se of 
action they would take in the same situation, A teacher's guide is included. 

*m. Nelson, Jack L., series ed. American Values Series: Challenges and 
Choices. Rochelle Park, NJ. Hayden, 1974-75. Includes the following titles: 
City Life, Dissent and Protest, The Environment: A Human Crisis, The 
Poor, The Rights of Women, Urban Growth, War and War Prevention, 
and Values and Society . 

9-12. Each of the eight books in this series presents a framework for examining 
a social issue in contemporary society. Each presents case studies, factual 
information, divergent views and opposing value judgments, futuristic 
scenarios, and recommendations for further study. A teacher's guide. An 
Introduction to Value Inquiry: A Student Process Book (see entry C-2-h) 
has also been developed. 

*n. Oliver, Donald, and Fred M. Newmann. The Public Issues Series. Columbus, 
OH: Xerox, 1967-74. 

9-12: This series was developed by the Harvard Social Studies Project. 
Through 30 unit books students learn to examine and analyze the origins of 
social conflict and to discuss the value dilemmas pf public contro^sy. Stu- 
dents explore such concepts as due process, separation of powers, and human 
dignity. 

*o. Origins of American Values. The Puritan Ethic to the Jesus Freaks. White 
Plains, NY: The Center for the Humanities, 1973. 

9-12. This Iwo-part sound-slide program examines value systems tq help stu- 
dents understand the ethical structure of America. The 160 slides focus on the 
values of such groups as the Puritans and the Utopians and present many aspects 
of American culture, including spirituality, war, and materialism. 

p. Quigley, Charles N., and Richard P. Longaker. Voices for Justice: Role Playing 
in Democratic Procedures. Lexington, MA: Ginn, 1970. 
9-12: This book and accompanying teacher's guide are intended to provide 
students w ith the opportunity to act out the decision-making processes inherent in 
a democratic society. In each of the eight cases, students must identify the 
interests and values involved. 

q. Rice, Marion J., and Wilfrid C. Bailey, project directors. Political Anthropol- 
ogy: Values, Socialization, Social Control, and Law. Athens, GA: Anthropol- 
ogy Curriculum Project, University of Georgia, 1968. 

8-9. This supplementary text focuses on how social controls, in the form of laws 
and values, help people to live together effectively. 

*r. Rpgers, Vincent R. The Values and Decisions Series. Columbus, OH: Xerox, 
1972-74. 
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7-12. These ten student booklets examine the value conflicts behind crucial 
decisions in Americans history, including the Cuban n^issile crisis, the Boston 
Tea Party, the Vietnam buildup, and the Mexican War of 1846-48. Teacher's 
guides are included. 

*s. Ruggiero, Vincent Ryan. The Moral Imperative, Port Washington, NX. 
Alfred Publishing, 1973. 

12: The 12 chapte'rs of tl^is book each explore avenues by which ethical and 
moral issues can be anlyzed. The content focuses on moral questions students 
often raise. 

*t. Sayrp, Joan. Teaching Moral Values Through Behavior l^o'dification: In- 
termediate Level, Danville, IL: Interstate, 1972. 

3-5. This is a 54-page book containing 21 situation stories. It includes sugges- 
tions for guiding discussion of those stories. A set of 84 picture cards accom-* 
panies it. The units focus on prejudice, personal ethics, responsibility, and 
respect for authority. 

u. Sayre, Joan M., and James E. Mack. Teaching Moral Values Thfough Be- 
havior Modification: Primaiy Level, Danville, IL: Interstate, 1973*. 
K-2: This program, patterned after t^e Intermediate Level program, includes a 
teacher's guide with situation stories, plus a set of four picture cards to accom-. 
pany each story. Since the major teaching strategy is group discussion, sugges* 
tions to facilitate such discussions are included with each group of stories. 
Vocabulary, problems^ and concepts are geared specifically for students in the 
primary grades. 

*v. Shaver, James P., and A. puy Larkins. Analysis of Public Issues Program, 
Boston, MA: Houghtdn.Mifflin, 1973. 

9-12. The problem booklets and multirDedia materials present concepts and 
case studies to help students make rational decisions about public issues. 

*w. Tooni, Linda. Law and Order: Values in Crisis. Pleasantville, NY: Warren 
Schloat, 1971. 

9-12: These six color filmstrips deal with the nature of law, values, justice, and 
order in our changing society. 

*x. Turner, Sheila, ed., and Cornell Capa, series coordinator. Images of Man I 
and II, Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Scholastic, 1972, 1973. 

7-12: Each of these two ^'concerned photography programs'* contains four 
sound-filmstrips, a packet of 1 1" x 14" photo reproductions, and a teacher's 
guide. The focus is on social issues, social values, and the human experience. 

y. Values in Mass Communication, Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 1974. 

10-12: This is one of the Episodes in Social Inquiry Series developed by 
Sociological Resources for the Social Studies. In this particular episode students 
have the ''opportunity to explore the manner in which social values are embodied 
in communications from the mass media. ' ' Although the focus is on the Western, 
suggestions are provided in the teacher's guide for applying the same process to 
other art forms, such as the TV family situation comedy. > 
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2. Teacher Materials: Analysis 

*a. Barr, Robert D. Values and Youth {Teaching Social Studies in an Age of 
Crisis -No. 2). Washington/^.C: National Councillor the Social Studies, 
1971. 

7-12. By focusing on the value dilemmas present in today's society, the book 
aims to help teachers seriously consider tlTe dilemmas of today 's youth and focus 
their social studies courses on significant issues. Included are^icles by 
students and by leading values educators such as Oliver, Shaver, Newmann, and 
Simon. 

b. Conner, Shirley, al. SocialStudies in the School Program. A Rationale and 
Related Points of View. Towson.MD. Baltimore County Board of Education, 
1970. ED 066 393. 

K- 1 2. One of the papers included in this rationale focuses on values and valuing, 
stating that * 'providing students ith techniques for value examination, clarifica- 
tion, and evaluation is more important than Inculcating a particular set of 
values." . 

*c . Evans, W. Keith"", etal. Rational Value Decisions and Value Conflict Resolu- 
tion: A Handbook for Teachers. Sajt Lake City, UT: Granite School District 
and the Value Analysis Capability Development Programs, University of Utah, 
1974; t • . " 

7-12: Using the conceptual framework found in Values Education: Rationale , 
, Strategies, and Procedures (see entry C-2-c), this handbook provides_teachers 
with ways for developing student capability in making and/or justifying value 
decisions and resolving value conflict. 

d. The Good Man, Good Life, and Good Society. SocialStudies and Language 

Arts: 6448.17. Miami, FL'Dade County Public Schools, 1972. ED 073 962. 

10-12. This nine-week unit introduces students to differing views and cultures. 
^ By focusing on three value issues — What is a good man? a good life? a good 

society? — students examine the geographic, political, economic, and social 

settings of Athens, Florence, and New York. 

*e Metcalf, Lawrence E., ed. Values Education: Rationale, Strategies, and 
Procedures. 41st Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the 
Social Studies, I97L 

K-12. Containing four essays on teaching values, the book stresses the goals, 
teaching procedures, and strategies for analyzing values and suggests methods- 
for resolving value conflicts. 

f, Meux, Milton, a/. Value Analysis Capability Development Pro grams: Final 
Report. Salt Lake City, UT: Granite School District and the Value Analysis 
Capability Development"'Programs, University of Utah, 1974. 
7-12: This report, based on the theories described in Values Education: 
Rationale, Strategies, and Procedures, presents instructional materials to help 
sfudents develop competence in rational value analysis. 

*g. Miller, Harry G,, and Samuel M- Vinocur. **A Method for Clarifying Value 
. Statements in the Social Studies Classroom: A Self-Instructional Program|'* 
1972. ED 070 687. 
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9-12: Dcsigncd^^o aid social studies teachers with values clarification, this 
self-instructionii program ipcludejs teaching strategies and examples for 
stimulating and fclarifying-student, Value statements. 

^ ' / 
*h. Nchon Jack L, An Introduction/to Valuet^quiry. A Student Process Book. 
Rochelle Park: NJ: Hayden, 19^74. V 

9- 1 2:. This is the teacher's guiqe for the American Values Series (see entry 
C- 1 -m). Focusing on the inquiry process, this book proposes a way for dcvelop- 
,ing a questioniirg attitude tji^ard social problems and a framework for seeking 
solutiqfis. The exercises, ^:ase studies, and illustrations describe connections 
between facts and vahies and discuss vajucs in ways that assist in clarifying 
value problccns. / 

*i: ?d^ivitjui\y R. Introduction to Eastern Philosdphy.S^ci^ 
Miami, FL: Dade County Public Schools, 1971. ED (Fl 937. 

10- 12: By comparing and contrasting five major Eastem religions — Hinduism,, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, and Shintoism — this course aims to guide 
students in their universal search for values and beliefs about the meaning of life . 

j. Swenson, William G. Tht Search for Values Through Literature: A Practical 
Teaching Guide. New York, NY: Bantam, 1973. 

10-12: The course outlined in this book is based on works of literature that deal 
with Values. arid the Systenr," Values and Others," ** Values and the Meaning 
of Life and Death," and *' Values and Understanding One's Self." Through such 
works as .4 OoWs House by Henrik Ibsen, students examine values, value 
sources, and value conflicts. Objectives and discussions of seven works of 
literature are included. Other materials are also suggested. The book concludes 
with strategics for integrating the course. ' 

k Values: Teacher's Edition. Oakland, CA: Oakland Unified School District, 

1972: 

8-12: This curriculum guide explains the value analysis model presented in the 
- 41st NCSS Ycpbook (Metcalf 197 1— see entry C-2-e) and describes 28 leaming 
activities tha(appl / the model . The activities deal with multi-ethnic topics such as 
stereotypes, Blacc capitalism, the grape strike, and Chinatown. A sepacalc, 
Student's Edition contains the readings and discussion questions for each 
activity. ^ , 

I. Social Studies Methods Texts with Some Emphasis on Value Analysis: 

1) Banks, Jame^ A. Teaching Strategies for the Social Studies: Inquiry, 
Valuing, Decision Making. Reading, MA: Addison- Wesley, 1973. 

2) Brubaker, Dale. Secondary Social Studies for the '70s. New York, NY: 
Crowell, 1973. 

3) lrx?itvkt\y]diQk.HelpingStxid^nts Think and Value. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1973. 

4) Hunt, Maurice P., and Lawrefice E. Metcalf. Teaching High School Social 
Studies. New York, NY: Harper, 1968. 

5) JoyceVBruce ^. New Strategies for Social Education. Chicago, IL: Science 
Research Asi(ociates, 1972. 
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6) Massialas, Byron G., and C. BQnydm\nCo\Jnquiry in Social Studies. New 
York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 



7) Michaelis, iohnV, Social Studies for Children in a Democracy. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1972. 




8) Oliver, Donald, and James Shaver. Teaching Public Issues in tlk High 
School Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin, 1966. / 



9) Smith, Frederick, and C. Bzn]dimnCo\, New Strategies and Ctirnculum in 
Social Studies, Chicago, IL: Rand-McNally, 1969. 

10) Taba, Hilda, et al, A Teachers Handbook to Elementary Social Studies: 
An Inductive Approach, Menlo Park, CA: Addison-Wesley, 1971. 

3. Theoretical Background Materials: Analysis ^ 

a. Gray, Charles E. '*Curricular and Heuristic Models for Value Inquiry." 1972. 
ED 070 737. : 
A rationale is presented for a social studies program that emphasizes the analysis , 
of value systems and value judgments and explains and illustrates two models for 
value inquiry. (1) a curricular model designed to assist teachers in developing a 
values-oriented social studies curriculum and (2) a heuristic model consisting of a . 

•set of instructional strategies for dealing with value judgments. * .; ' >. 

b. Handy, Rollo. Value Theory and the Behavioral Sciences, Springfield, IL: \ * 
Charles C. Thomas, 1969. ^ 

This discussion focuses on several theories of value, including those of Pepper, 
R.B. Perry, Dewey, and the author himself, eacfi of which reflects thcTational 
and empirical orientation of the analysis approach to values education. 

c. Scot?,. William A. Values and Cognitive Systems, Bethesda, MD: National 
Institute of Mental Health, 1972. ED 073 407. 

This document explains and discusses an approach to the study and measurement 
of values based on a research model and strategy designed to examine ''natural 
cognitions** or ideas entertained by people before an experimenter has disturbed 
their thought. 

d. Scriven, Michael. Student Values as Educational Objectives. Boulder, CO: 
Social Science Education Consortium, 1966. 

This paper focuses on the problem of dealing with values in the schools. It deals 
specifically with the role of values in the curriculum. 

e. Scriven, Michael. ''Values, Morality, and Rationality.*' In Concepts and 
Structures in the New Social Studies , Irving Morrissctt, ed. New York, NY: , '* 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1966, pp. 133-146. <See also ''Values in the 
Curriculum,*' pp. 127-132.) 

In a roundtable discussion with several other scholars, Scriven presents the 
argument for a rationaj basis of morality . In the previous chapter, he discusses the 
relation of values to education and the curriculum and suggests "it is still an open 
question whether any values are needed that go beyond that which is supportable 
by rational appeal to logical analysis.** 

f. Shaver, James P. Values and Schooling, Perspectives for School People and 
Parents, Logan, UT: Utah State University, 1972. ED 067 320. 

The role of the school in relation to students' values is discussed and the 
suggestion is made that teachers can help students build their values on a firm 
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rational basljs within the framework of a democratic society, 
g^^ Related works: 

1) Blackham, H.J. Humanism. Baltimore^MD: PengUin, 1968. 

2) EU\s, Albert. Reason and Emotion in Psychotherapy. New York. NY: Lyle 
Stuart, 1962. " ' > 

3) Kelly, George A. The Psychology of Personal Constructs. New York, NY: 
W.W. Norton, \955. 

4) Pepper, Stephen G. The Sources of Value. Berkeley, CA: University of 
'California Press, 1958. 

5) *Scriven, Michael. Primary Philosophy. New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 
1966. 

6) Toulmin, Stephen E. An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics. 
Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1950. 

4. Selected Research Studies and Articles: Analysis 

^ a. Bond, David J. '*A Doctoral Theses: An Analysis of Valuation Strategies in 
Social Science Education Materials." Unpubli^shed doctoral dissertation. 
Berkeley, CA: School of Education, University of California, 1970. 
This study determined that few social studies materials published before 1970 
embodied a strictly rational-analytical model of valuing. Various definitions of 
value used by social studies educators are also discussed. 

b. Kelly, Joseph T. **Values and Valuing in Recent Social Studies Textbooks." 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Berkeley, CA: Sdiool of Education, Univer- 

• sity of California, 1970. 

This study involved a content analysis of social studies textbooks to determine the 
degree to which a valuing model is incorporated into the content and methodol- 
^ ogy of the texts. 

c. Meux, Milton, etal. Value Analysis Capability Development Programs. Final 
Report. Salt Lake City, UT: Granite School District and the Value Analysis 
Capability Development Programs, University of Utah, 1974. 

This study evaluated the effect of a program based on the handbook Rationale 
Value Decishens and Value Conflict Resolution (see entry C-2-c) upon students' 
ego strength, degree of dogmatism, and capabilities in and attitudes toward value 
analysis. The only significant differences between the experimental and the 
control students involved capability and disposition for certain values analysis 
tasks. 

d. Oliver, Donald W., 4nd James P. Shaver. '*An Experimental Curriculum Project 
Carried Out Within the Jurisprudenti^ Framework." In Teaching Public Issues 
in the High School. Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 

This chapter detscribes an exploratory and inconclusive effort 16 determine the 
effect of a social studies curriculum based largely on the Public Issues Series 
booklets (see entry C-l-n) on junior high students' analytic competence, knowl- 
edge of subject matter, and interest in public problems. The differential impact of 
recitation and Socratic teaching styles and the relationship between various 
personality traits an<J an ability to analyze public issues were also studied. 

e. Sfiaver, James P. , and A. Guy Larkins. The Analysis of Public Issues: Concepts, 
Materials, Research. Final Report. Logan, UT: Utah State University, 1969. ED 
037 475. 
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This study was designed as a systematic replication of the Oliver and Shaver 
(1966) study of the Harvard Social Studies Project (Public Issues Series) mate- 
rials (see entry C-l-n). Using the same measurement instnpients for teaching 
style, cognitive learning, and pe/sonality traits and using'inc Analysis of Public 
Issues Program with high school students, the investigators found no significant 
treatment effects. * 

D. Clarification 

1. student Materials: Clarification 

^ * a. Allen, Rodney F. , et al. Deciding How to Live -on Spaceship Earth: The Ethics 
of Environmental Concern. Evanston, IL: McDougal, Littcll, 1973. 
Series (see also entries D- 1 -f and D- 1 -fO, consists primarily of short case studies 
and value -clarifying activities related to various environmental issues, such as 
noise pollution, the energy crisis, the use of natural resources, and the politics of 
environmental development. A teacher's guide for the entire series is available . 

* b. Anderson, Judity L.^etal. Focus on Self Development. Stage One: Awareness, 
Stage Two: Responding; and State Three: Involvement. Chicago, IL: Science 
^ Research Associates, 1970, 1971, 1972. 

aK'6. This is a three-part multimedia series. The filmstrips, story records, and 
photoboards in the Stage One (grades one-two) program arc designed to help 
children understand themselves, others, and their environments. Children are 
made aware that so^^e of their experiences are common to others and are 
encouraged to express themselves freely. Stage Two (graces three-four) is 
designed to stimulate active response to a variety of situations ranging from a 
child's doing something because it is expected to pursuing something on his or 
her own and getting satisfaction from it. The 18 units in Stage Three (grades 
Xivc-six) aim to help students become aware of their own involvement and the 
involvement of others, to relate behavior to values, to accept ahd understand 
others, and to make decisions concerning future involvement. 

*c. Argus Filmstrips. Niles, IL: Argus Conimunications, 1974. 

j( , 7-12: These 1 6 color sound-filmstrips and accompanying teacher's guides all 

deal with personal and social values. The content is varied, but for each, 
discussion questions and activities that get to the point of th/t filmstrip are 
suggested. 

*d, Brandwein, Paul. Self Expression, anti Conduct: The Humanities. New 
' York,'NY: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1974-75. 

1-3: This multimedia, activity-centered, sequentially structured humanities 
program is designed to hefp children learn to use various modes of 
expression — ^including art, dance, drama, music, and l^guagc — to convey 
their' feelings about ihemselvcs and their world. Each of the lessons and 
activities explores one or more of the fundamental values of humanity: truth, 
beauty, justice, love, and faith. Instead of inculcating these values, however, 
^ the activities help students to clarify their own concepts of these values and to 
make decisions according to those beliefs. 

. c. Caprio, Betsy. Poster Ideas for Personalized Learning. Niles, IL: Argus 
'Communications, 1974. 

t r 

4-12. This book suggests ways to use posters as a teaching tool and resDurcc to 
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stimulate student interest and creativity . Teaching strategies and activities, coor- 
dinated with 200 posters also available from Argus, are designed to increase 
awareness, value clarification, and communications skills. 

*f. Carey, Mauren, et al. Deciding on the Human Use of Power: The Exercise 
and Control of Power in an Age of Crisis. Evanston, IL: McDougal, Littell, 
1974. 

9-12. Consisting primarily of short case studies and value clarifying activities, 
this text from the Values Education Series (see also entries D-l-a and D-l-fO 
focuses on the use and control of various kinds of power, including individual, 
group, political, and economic power. 

*g. Church, John G. A Probe into Values. New York. NY: Harcourt Brace 
. Jovanovich,- 1973. 

4-6. The series of 40 pamphlets accompanying The Social Sciences: Concepts 
and Values (see entry C-l-d) describes a variety of dilemmas drawn from 
everyday experiences of young children and includes questions to stimulate 
group discussion of alternative solutions to the problems. 

*h. Clarifying your Values: Guidelines for Ziwwg. White Plains, NY: The Center 
for Humanities, 1974.^ 

9-12: This audiovisual kit contains 160 slides inJwo carousel cartridges, two 
cassettes or two records, and a teacher's guide. It describes specific situations 
. involving the risks and advantages of acting in accordance with one's own 
values. 

*i. Curwin, Gerri, et al. Dimensions of Personality. Search for Values. Dayton, 
OH: Pflaum, 1972. 

9-12: This kit, containing 44 lessons and 77 spirit masters, is designed to help 
students examine their behavior and clarify their values in relation to time, 
competition, authority , personal space, commitment, relationships, and images. 

*j. Deciding Right from Wrong: The Dilemma of Morality Today. White 
Plains, NY: The Center for Humanities, 1974, 

9-12: This audiovisual kit 'contains 160 slides in two carousel cartridges, two 
cassettes or two records, and a teacher's guide. The progra(n examines cir- 
cumstances under which some crucial historical and literary decisions have Been 
made, the persons making the decisions, and the social implications that fol- 
lowed. 

*k. Decision-Making: Dealing with Crises. White Plains, NY: The Center for 
Humanities, 1974. 

9-1 2: ^wo carousel cartridges containing 160 slides, two cassettes or two 
records, and a teacher's guide are included in this program. The content deals 
with personal problems young people often encounter while growing up — 
drinking, pregnancy, problems at school and at home. 

*1. Dinkmeyer, Don. Developing Understanding of Self and Others (DUSO), 
D'l, 6-2. Circle Pines, MN: American Guidance Service, 1970, 1973. 
K-4. The units in these'two sets of materials provide personal development tasks 
designed*to help students with their self-images. Thc^tudents examine their own 
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feelings, the feelings of others, and their relationsmps with others. 

*m. Dupont, Henry,e^a/. Toward Affective Develophtent (TAD). Circk Pines, 
MN: American Guidance Service, 1974. ^' 

3-6, TAD, a multimedia kit, may be used with average students integrated mto 
the regular curriculum or with students in guidaifce or remedial programs. The 
five sections include ''Reaching In and Reach/ng Out,'' ''Your Feelings and 
Mine," "Working Together," '*Me: Today ^and Tomorrow," and "Feeling, 
Thinking, and Doing." 

*n. Dynamic Consumer Decision a king. New York, NY: Educational and 
' Consumer Relations Department, J.C. Pefiney Company, 1972. 
9-12: This material focuses on consumer decision making. The program in- 
cludes mtroductory mformation for the teacher and a variety of student ac- 
tivities. Three general types of decision-making activities are presented: prob- 
ing, processing in|onTiation, and clarifying values. 

*o. Elder, Carl A. Making Value Judgments: Decisions for Today. Columbus, 
OH: Charles E. iv|errill, 1972. 

7-12: The 14 chapters iri this book focus on important problems, including 
drugs, crime, prejudice, and personal relationships, tb help youth clarify their 
values and give them a better understanding of decision making so they can 
learn how to make their oy^n personal value judgments. 

*p. Environmental Values Action Cards. St. Paul, MN: Minnesota State Dc-' 
partment of Education, 1974. 

1-6: Intended as a source of ideas for teachers, these cards attempt to make 
children aware of themselves and of others and to encourage children to explore 
intrinsic and extrinsic values and means of expression that are significantly 
differerit frcftn those normally used in the classroom. 

*q. Fischer,Carl, and Walter Limbacher. Dimensions of Personality. Dayton, 
OH: Pflaum, 1969-70, 1972. Includes the following titles: Let'j Begin, Now 
Vm Ready, I Can Dolt, What About Me?, Here I Am, Vm Not Alone, and 
Becoming Myself. 

K-6: These materials are designed to help primary and intermediate students 
, wi^h their physical, social, and emotionaj development. The seven units for 
each primary grade level present activities for developing self-concepts, such as 
/'Making Friends," "Solving Problems," and 'Thinking about My Feel- 
ings." Through various readings, cartoons, and pictures, the intermediate 
program helps children know and understand themselves by engaging in ac- 
tivities and discussions on such thing^^aTs^-awareness, emotion, hered^y, 
environment, growth, behavior, prejqdicc,! learning, and self-image. A 
teacher's guide and spirit masters accompan/the student books foc^ach title. 

*r. Gelatt, H. h.,et al. Deciding. New York, NY: College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1972. 

7-9: This course of study contains three sections that include activities designed 
to present students with a decision-making process that can be applied directly to 
their life choices'. The materials include a student book and a leader's guide. 
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*s. Gelatt, H.B., et al Decisions and.^tcom^s. New York, NY: College En- 
\ trance Examination Board, 1973. 

• 10-12. The four sections'in this program provide role plays, simulations, and 
discussion activities of various real-life. situations, helping students to learn 
more about themselves and their peers by developing and applying decision- 
maWng skills. 

'*t.' Goodykoontz, William F. Contact, New York, NY: Scholastic, 1968:74. 
7-12: This multi-unit reading series presents various anthologies to which 
studei^ts react by expressing their thoughts and feelings in a logbook, m class 
discission, oj in simulation activities. A teacher's guide, posters, and a record 
are also inclu'ded with each unit. The program is designed for students with less 
than average reading abilities. 

u. Hall, Brian. Valuing: Exploration and Discovery, San Diego, CA: Pennant, 
1971. • . 

12: This audiovisual kit, containing background text, graphic materials, and 
taped situations^ emphasizes listening and communication skills and interper- , 
sonal experiences. Unit titles are'as follows: Unit 1 — Values and Change"; 
Unit 2— *Values in Listening"; Unit 3— 'Examining Personal Values"; and 
Unit 4 — ^'Applying Values." 

*v. Hanley, Jim, and Don Thompson. Searching for Values: A Film Anthology, 
New York, NY: Learning Corporation of America, 1972. 
9-i2. Fifteen major motion pictures, adapted and edited for classroom use, are 
included in this series. Each film is approximately f6 minutes and deals with a 
particular Value problem — loneliness (from Five Easy Pieces), killing^(from 
Bless the Beasts and Children), truth (from On the Waterfront), and so on. 
Teacher's guides with specific values clarification activities are' provided for 
each fj/m. 

*w. Har(t< Choices: Strategies for Decision-Making: White Plains, NY: The 
Center for Humanities, 1975. 

9»12: Two carousel cartridge^ containing 160 slides, two cassettes or two 
records, and a teacher's guide are included in this program. The program 
emphasizes the importance of defining a decisioiT, establishing values, recog- 
nizing alternatives, gathering information, and applying decisiori-making 
, strategies based on risks and probabilities. 

*x. Harmin, Merrill. Making Sense of Our Lives. Niles, IL: Argus Communica- 
tions, 1974. 

7-12: Consisting of cassettes, posters, and 74 value sheets, this multimedia 
program provides experiences to help students clarify their values, to make 
thoughtful choices in real-life situations, to lislen to others, and to express 
.personal convictio.ns with ponfidence. 

'*y. Hdmnn.McmW, People Projects, Menlo^Park, CA: Addison- Wesley, 1973, 
4-8. The three sets of project cards composing this program are designed to help 
students think about personal events, find satisfaction 'in such thinkjng^ clarify 
'their confusions arRl iriconsistencies, appreciate others' experiences, develop 
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smaH-group skills, develop abilities for responsible self-direction, and develop 
mature value thinking. A teacher's ^guide is included with each card set. 

z, Howard, Robert. Roles and Relationships: Exploring Attitudes and Values. 
New York, NY: Westinghouse Learning,) 1973.. . 

11-12: An individualized course, including a student text and an instructor's kit, 
this program focuses on interaction between a person and his or her environment, 
particUharly the human environment. The goal is to increase awareness of self, of 
relationships with others, of roles, and of attitudes and values through question- 
ing and discussion a(:tivities. 

*aa.' Klein, Ronald, et al Dimensions of Personality, Search for Meaning, Day- 
ton, OH: Pflaum, 1974. 

7-8: The 36 lessons in this junior high program are designed to provide students 
with opportunities to reflect on their lives and to clarify their personal values in 
relation to external forces, internal drives, and relationships with others. A 
teacher's guidfe and spirit masted are included. * 

*bb. fdan and His Values, White Plains, NY: Center for the Humanities, 1973. 
i9-12: This sound-slide program traces,the historical concepts of good and evil, 
^^S^resenfe students with situations for making value decisions, and includes 
activities in which students list and rank their own values. 

*cc. McPhail, Peter, et al. Lifeline, Niles, IL: Argus Communications, 1975. 

r 

I 7-12: This program of moral education contains three phases, **In Other 
People's Shoes," "Proving the Rule," and **What Would You Have Done?" 
Through discussion of open-ended, everyday situations, students are encour- 
aged to exkmine altematives,'weigh consequences, and make decisions consis- 
tent with what they value. Students are urged to take the needs, interests, and 
feelings of others into account as well as their own. 

dd. Miguel, Richard J. Dec/j/on. A Values Approach to Decision Awaking, Colum- 
^ bus, OH: Charles E. Merrill, 1974; 

r « 

7-12: This audiovisual kit, designed to help students analyze decision-making 
processes and clarify their values, includes activity cards, spirit masters, a 
sound-filmstrip, arid cassettes. Also included are a handbook that explains in 
detail how to use the kit and resource materials, including Making Value 
» Judgements by Carl A. Elder and Values and Teaching by Raths, Harmin, and 
Simon. « 

ee. The New Model Me. Lakewood, OH: Meeting Modem Problems Project, 
Lakewo^ City Public Scho^ System, 1973 

9-12: A student book and teacher's guide are included in this high school 
curriculum. It is composed of a series of activities divided into six units: '*Human 
Behavior," -^'Controls," *'Real Self," '^Values," ^'Response," and 
'*Change." The intent of the course is to provide basic skills and understanding 
for dealing with difficult situations in life. 

*ff. O'Fahey, Sheila, et al. deciding How to' Live as Society's Children: Indi- 
vidual Needs and Institutional Expectations. Evanston, IL: McDougal, Lit- 
tell, 1974. 
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9-12. This from the Values Education Scenes (see also entries D-l-a and 
D-l-O consists largely of short case studies and clarification activities related to 
femininity/niasculinity, education, work, and family. The last chapter encour- 
ages students ''to consider ways in which individuals and groups can bring about 
significant change in the structure of society.'' 

*gg. Paulson, Wayne. Deciding for Myself: A Values-Clarification Series. Min- 
neapolis, MN: Winston, 1974 

6-12: These materials, which include three sets of student booklets and a 
teacher's guide, organize strategies around key elements of the valuing process 
as defined by Raths et al (see entry D-2-s): ^'prizing, alternatives, conse- 
quences, acting on beliefs, speaking out, choosing freely, and acting with a 
pattern." The focus is on clarifying personal values and making everyday 
choices and on how students feel about important social issues. A formula for 
creating new valuing experiences is also suggested. 

*hh. Raths, Louis E. Exploring Moral Values. Pleasantville, NY. Warren Schloat, 
1969. ^ ^ 

2- 6. Containing 1 5 filmstrips, this program provides opportunities for students 
to discuss human realities in a variety of relevant life situations requiring moral 
or ethical judgments and to explore and clarify their responses. 

*ii. Shaftel, Fannie, and George Shaftel. Values in Action, Minneapolis, MN> 
Winston, 1970. 

4-6. This audiovisual package, consisting of t6n filmstrips and three records, 
presents problem situations and encourages students to think about, discuss, and 
role play possible solutions to those problems. 

*jj. Simon, Sidney B. Meeting Yourself Halfway. 31 Value Clarification Strategies 
for Daily Living. Niles, IL: Argus Communications, 1974. 

7- 1 2. Materials include a book for cither the students or the teacher and a set of 3 1 
spirit mastefs. The group-oriented strategies focus on the processes involved in 
choosing, prizing, and acting. These, according to Simon, are the three integral 
parts of the values clarification process. i 

*kk. Smith, M.F. The Valuing Approach to Career Education. Waco, TX: Education 
« ' Achievement Corporation, 1973-74. 

K-8: This is a multimedia instructipnal system divided into three series, K«2, 

3- 5, and 6-8. It is designed to teach several value-clarifying skills, various 
thinking skills, and certain career concepts to elementary children. The materials 

include color filmstrips, tape cassettes, storybooks, games, posters, ptfppets, and ^ 
tests. The teacher's guides contain detailed lesson plans for each series. 

11. Values Series. Santa Monica, CA: BFA Educational Media, 1972. 

1-6. This series consists of sixty-four 12" X 18" color picture cards with teaching 
suggestions on the reverse side. Everyday values problems are* pictured. It is 
recommended that the children be^allowed to work through them in a nonjudgmen 
tal atmosphere, however, in some cases leading questions emphasize value con- ' 
cepts Aich as responsibility, safety, honesty, and sharing. « 

mm. Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Shirley Schwarzroqk. Coping With Series. Circle Pines^ 
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MN: American Guidance Service, 1973. 

7-12: This set of 23 books presents many relationships and prbblems often 
confronted by young. people. The teacher's manual contains information about 
the entire series as well as the rationale, objectives, role of the teacher, suggested 
procedures, and a supplementary bibliogj^phy for each book. The series may be 
used for individual reading, as a background for class discuss/on, or for group 
counseling and guidance sessions. The books are concerned/with getting along 
with others, understanding of self, and problems with drug^ alcohol, smoking, 
food, and other crutches. 



2. Teacher /Olateriais: Clarification 

*a. CasteeJ, J. Doyle, and Robert J. Stahl. Value Clarification-in the Classroom. A 
Primer. Pacific Palisades, CA: Goodyear, 1975. 

9-12. Designed for use in undergraduate, graduate, and inservice teacher educa- 
tion courses, the major part of this book is devoted to a strategy called *'the value 
sheet. *' Six formats are suggested with examples, and directions for developing 
new or modified value sheets are given. - , 

*b. Casteel, J. Doyle, et al. Valuing Exercises for the Middle School. Gainesville, 
FL: P.K. Yonge Laboratory School, College of Education, University of 
Florida,. 1974. 

5-8: The first part of this monograph introduces and defines the value sheet. In 
the second section the six formats identified in Casteel and Stahl 's Value 
Clarification in the Classroom:* A Primer arc applied to the middle school. 
Examples of each format are given, designed specifically for a unit on the Bill of 
Rights. . 

*c . Cole , Richard. A New Role for Geographic Education. Values and Environmen- 
tal Concerns. Oak Park, IL. National Council for Geographic Education, 1974. 

3-12; This monograph suggests guidelines and a variety of strategies for teachers 
interested in applying values clarification techniques to the study of geography. 

d. Curwin, Richard L., and Gerri Curwin. Developing Individual Values in the 
Classroom. Palo Alto, CA: Learning Handbooks, Education Today, 1974. 

K-6: This handbook is one of a series of teacher resource books published by 
Learning Magazine. Focusing on values education, this book explains the theory 
and practice of the clarification approach and provides various activities to assist 
teachers in building trusting atmospheres, helping students "discover their true 
self,*' "integrating values and curriculum areas,*' creating their own clarifying 
activities, and evaluating students' progress. An annotated bibliography of val- 
ues and humanistic education resources is ^Iso included. 1 
* ' • 

*e. Dunfee, Maxine, and Claudia Crump. Teaching for Social Values in the Social 
Studies. Washington, D.C.. Association for Childhood Education International, 
1974. 

K-6: A resource for elementary teachers, this book illustrates the application of 
various value-clarifying techniques and strategies in relation to student self- 
concept, prejudice, friendship, the environment, a;id democracy. 

> t 

f . Experiences in Decision Making. Elementary Social Studies Handbook. Edmon- 
ton, Alberta/ CanadJ: Alberta Department of Education, 1971. 

K-6. The five parts p{ tfiis handbook include objectives and references for a new 
social studies program, elaboration of components of the program, suggestions 
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for planning instructional units, learning activities, and sample units. The^ 
rationale incoiporates the belief that human values and the valuing procpss 
should be the major focus of the new social studies. 

g. Glashagel, Char, and Jenr> Glashagcl. Valuing Families. Akron, OH: Youth 
Values Project, Akron Y.M.C.A., 1974. ^ 

K-12. A resource for family life education, these materials consist of 24 different 
strategies and exercises for family groups. They are intended to help develop 
self-esteem, to provide practice for effective communication, and to sharpen 
decision-tnaking skills. 

h. Glashagcl, Char, and Jerry Glashagel. Valuing Youth. Akron, OH: Youth Values 
Project, Akron Y.M.C.A., 1974. 

K-6. Intended for persons working with elementary -age children, these mate- 
rials suggest four basic valuing strategies, as well as strategies for specific value 
issues. An underlying assumption is that alcohol and drug use and abuse" are 
related to a person's value system. Included in the materials package is a training 
program for leaders * 

i. Hall, Brian. Values Clarification as Learning Process. Paramus, NJ: Paulist 
Press, 1973. 

1 2. This series of three books is designed to help teachers implement the clarifica- 
tion apprpach. Book 1 -Sourcebook examines values and how people apply them 
in their own lives. Book 2^uidebook contains descriptions of projects and 
exercises to help people examine and clarify their values, and Book 3 -Handbook 
for Christian Educators presents guidelines for using values clarification in 
religious education. 

*j. Harmin, Merrill, et al. Clarifying Values Through Subject Matter. Applications 
for the Classroom. Minneapolis, MN: Winsfon, 1973. 

6- 12: The use of various clarification techniques in 20 subject-matter areas, 
including social studies, biology, earth science, mathematics, health, art, and 
music, are illustrated in this book. ^ 

*k. Hawley, Robert C. Value Exploration Through Role Playing: Practical 
Strategies for Use in the Classroom. New York, NY: Hart, 1975. 

7- 1 2: The six chapters of this book attempt to give teachers specific information 
and strategies for implementing role play in the classroom. 

*1. ^^awley, Robert C.,et al. Composition for Personal Growth: Values Clarifica- 
tion Through Writing. New York, NY: Hart, 1973. 

7-12. The application of various clarification strategics in secondary English 
composition programs is explained and illustrated. Activities focus on the topics 
of identity, interpersonal relations, and personal growth. 

m. Howe, Leland W., and Mary Martha Howe. Personalizing Education: Values 
Clarification and Beyond. New York, NY: Hart, 1975. 
The authors feel that in order to personalize education, values clarification 
should form an integral part of every dimension of the classroom. With this 
purpose in mind, this teacher resource provides over 1 00 strategies in addition to 
worksheets. - 

n. Knapp, Clifford E. *Teaching Environmental Education with a Focus on Val- 
ues.'* 1972. ED 070 614. ^ * 
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4-12: This short pap*r illustrates the application of several clarification tech- 
niques to environmental issues. Strategies used include value sheets, role play- 
ing, contrived incidents, values continuum, values voting, and rank orders. This 
paper also appears in Readings in Values Clarification (Simon and Kirschen- 
baum, 1973, pp. 161-74). 

*o. Kuhn, David J. ** Value Education in the Sciences: The Step Beyond Concepts 
and Processes." 1973. ED 080 317. 

7- 12: This short paper discusses how students' values can be clarifi^ in science 
classes andlllustrates the application of various techniques to^ienc^topics. The 
techniques used include simulations, role playing, sensitivity modules, and 
/attitudinal surve)'s. 

p. McPhail, Peter, et ai. Moral Education in the Secondary School, London, 
England: Longmans, 1972. 

7-12: Part I of this work discusses the nature of adolescence and the rationale fbr 
stressing moral education. Part II deals with the practical aspects of implementing 
a'program of moral education. It outlines and describes thclifeline program and 
discusses the teacl^er's role, curriculum planning, and school organization in 
relation to the program. The appendices provide suggestions for extending the 
Lifeline approach in areas such as sex education, racial relations, and community 
services and present som^jesearch findings bas^d on the work of the authors. 

*q. Morrison, Eleanor S., and Mila Underhill Price. Values in Sexuality: A New 
Approach to Sex:E4)(cation. New Vork, NY: Hart, 1974. 

9- 12: This book offers a course structure within which high school and college 
students can openly explore ajid discuss- their feelings about sexuality. Units 
focus on group building activities, physiology, psycho-sexual development, sex 
roles, nonmarital sex, values clarification, and dimensions in relationships. 

. r . Paine , Doris M . , and Diana M^inez. Guide to Religious Thought: An Examina- 
tion of Spiritual Value Systems. New York, NY: Bantam, 1974. 

10- 12: This guide suggests a program for helping students to examine their own 
system of values and beliefs and to compare tl\em with those of others. In this 
sense the course reflects the analysis approach. However, the valuing process 
emphasized encourages the development of communications skills in the area of 
feelings and emotions. A major objective of thr* course is values clarific§tion. 
This is to be achieved through small-group processes and discussion. 

*s. Raths, Louis E., et al. Values and Teaching: Working with Values in the 

\ Classroom. Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill, 1966. 

, K;I2: This is the first teacher resource published on the clarification approach to 
values education. The authors explain their theory of values, illustrate the use of 
several strategies to help students clarify their values, discuss guidelines and 
problems in applying this approach, and review the early research on values 
clarification. 

*t. Shaftel, Fannie R., and George Shaftel. Role^Playing for Social Values: 
Decision-Making in the Social Studies. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, ' 
1967. 

K-8t Part I of this text explains the theory, rationale, and methodology of role 
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playing. Included are a discussion of the social studies objectives that can be. 
attained through role playing, suggestions for guiding the role-playing process, 
and descriptions of various uses of this dramatic technique. Part II consists of 
problem stories that can serve as the stimuli to the role-playing activity. The 
stories deal with individual integrity, group responsibility, and self- acceptance. 

*u. Simon, Sidney B., and Jay Clark. More Values Clarification: A Guidebook for 
the Use of Values Clarification in the Classroom, San Diego, CA: Pennant, 
1975. 

7-12: This extension of Values Clarification (see w. below), presents new 
strategies geared for helping teenagers and young adults clarify their values. (To 
be retitled Beginning Values Clarification). 

V. Simon, Sidney B., and Howard Kirschenbaum, eds. Readings in Values Clarifi- 
cation, Minneapolis, MN; Winston, 1973-. 

K-12: Readings related to values in general and the clarification approach in 
particular arc included in this anthology. The first section, ** Values Clarification 
and Other Perspectives,** includes articles by Rogers, Rokeach, and Kohlberg, 
as well as several by Simon and his associates. The second section of the book 
consists of articles discussing the application of values clarification to various 
subject areas, including history, environmental education, foreign languages, 
and English. Other parts contain articles relating values clarification to religious 
education, the family, administration, and group dynamics. The book concludes 
with an annotated bibliography on values clarification. 

*w. Simon, Sidney B., et al. Values Clarification: A Handbook of Practical 
Strategies for Teachers and Students, New York, NY: Hart, 1972. 

K-12: This manual consists of 79 values clarification activities and strategies 
for elementary and secondary students and adults. Each strategy is explained in 
terms of its purpose and procedure . Additional suggestions and applications are 
also provided. 

X. Walz,<3arry R., ed. Communique: Resources for Practicing Counselors, 2 (May 
1973). Ann Arbor, MI: ERIC/CAPS, School of Education, University of Michi- * 
gan. ED 075 766. - 
K-12: Part of this issue of Communique contains a description of the values 
clarification process and of specific techniques for use by teachers and coun- 
selors. * 

y . Williams, Elmer. Values and the Valuing Process, Social Studies for the Elemen- 
tary School, Proficiency Module #5. Athens, GA: Department of Elementary 
. Education, University of Georgia, 1972. ED 073 990. 

K-6: This teacher training module is designed to help prospective teachers 
become aware of the affective domain and develop competence in using clarifica- 
tion strategies with their students. The first part deals with Bloom's taxonomy of 
affective objectives. The second part focuses on the valuing process. The last 
section is a teaching strategy built around an unfinished story that will help 
children identify alternatives in a problem situation and examine the possible 
consequences of each alternative. Appendices include additional activities and a 
bibliography of materials. • ^ 
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z. Y Circulator, 4 (Spring 1973). New York, NY: National Council of YMCAs. ED 

080 403. : : 

. 7-12: This issue of the Y Circulator details the process used to plan and imple- 
ment a program of values clarification at a Hi- Y Conference in Blue Ridge, North 
Carolina. ' 

3, Theoretical Background Materials: Clarification. 

a. Maslow, Abraham H., ed. N^w Knowledge in Human Values, New York, NY: 
Harper and Row, 1959. 

This collection of 1 5 articles is based on addresses delivered to the First Scientific 
Conference on New Knowledge in Human Values organized by the Research 
Society for Creative Altruism. Contributors include Pronowski, Hartman, and 
Margenaw, who reflect a naturalistic or scientific orientation to values; Allport, 
Maslow, Fromm, and Goldstein, who reflect a humanistic viewpoint; and Tillich, 
Suzuki, and Weisskopf, who propound an ontological (spiritual) orientation. The 
first group of scholars relate to the analysis approach to values education, the 
second group to clarificatipn, and the final group to the union approach. 

b. Moustakas, Clark. The Authentic Teacher: Sensitivity and Awareness in the 
Classroom, Cambridge, MA: Howard A. Doyle, 1966. 

A theoretical basis for teachers helping studitnts to develop as healthy, whole 
persons, as well as classroom illustrations, arc presented in this publication, 
pmphasis is placed upon understanding children in terms of their own values and 
meanings rather than in terms of external diagnosis and' evaluation. 

*c. Raths, Louis E., et al. Values and Teaching: Working with Values in the 
Classroom. Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill, 1969. 

Part Two, '*A~Theory of Values," presents the theoretical basis for values 
clarification. (See also entry D-2-s.) 

d. Rogers, Cari. Freedom to Learn, Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill, 1969.^ 

This book offers an explanation of how and why classrooms should be organized 
to allow students to be free to learn. It contains Rogers' article originally 
published in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology ( 1 964 , pp. 1 60- 1 67) 
elaborating a theory of the evolution of the valuing process which relates directly 
to tfie clarification approach to values education. 

e. Related Works: 

1) Allport, Gordon. Becoming: Basic Considerations for a Psychology of Per- 
sonality, New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1955. 

2) Allport, Gordon. *' Values and Youth.*' Ixi^tudies in Adolescence, Robert E. 
^runder, cd. New York, NY: Macmillan, 1963, pp. 17-27. 

j 3) Fromm, Erich. Man for Himself: An Inquiry into the Psychology of Ethics, 
^ New York, NY: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1947. 

4) Murphy, Gardner. Human Potentialities. New York, NY: Basic Books, 
1958. 

4. Selected Research Studies and Articles: Clarification 

a. Clegg,^mbrose, Jr., and James L. Hills. "A Strategy for Exploring Values and 
Valuing in the Social Studies.'* In Readings on Elementary Social Studies: 
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Emerging Changes, Jonathon C. McLendon, ed. Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 
1970, pp. 375-84. 

This exploratory study found*that several cognitively oriented teaching strategies 
developed by Taba could be used to teach three of Rath's valuing processes 
(choosing, reflection, and affirmation) to fifth-grade students. 

9 b. Covault, Thomas J. */Thef\pplication of Value Clarification Teaching Strategies 

with Fifth Grade Students to Investigate their Influence on Students' Self-concept J 
and Rielated Classroom Coping and Interactive Behaviors.'' Unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation. Columbus, OH. Ohio State Unfversity, 1973% [Reported in the 
Values Education Newsletter, 1 (Bebruary 1974) pp. 1-2.]* 

This study found that fifth-grade students who participated in 1 1 one-hour values 
clarification sessions made the following significant changes as compared with a 
control group who had physical education taught by the same investigator: 
improved self-concept, positive attitude toward Jeaming, and less acute and 
infrequent apathetic, uncertain, and inconsistent behavior. 

c. Gray, Russell Dent, III. "The Influence of Values Clarification Strategies on 
Student Self Concept and Sociometric Structures in Selected Elementary School 
Classrooms.'' Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Los Angeles, CA: School of 
Education, University of'Southem California, 1975. 

This study found that using an outside specialist for teaching one hour of values 
clarification lessons per week for 15 weeks is not an effective method for 
changing self-concept>and most sociometric structures in sixth-gracje students. 

' d. Kingman, Barry. '*The Development of Value Clarification Skills. Initial Efforts 
in an Eighth Grade Social Studies Class, Part II." Occasional Paper 75-1 . Stony 
Brook, NY: .American Historical Association History Education Project,, State 
University of New, York, 1975. 

In discussing his efforts to teach values clarification to a group of eighth-grade 
students, the author reports his limited quantitative findings and his various 
problems and failures. He concludes *'that value clarification is an enormously 
complex process riddled with technical and theoretical problems." 

e. Raths, James. '^Clarifying Children's Values." The National Elementary Prin-^ 
cipaU 42 (November 1962) pp. 35-39. ^ 

Of the 100 students in grades five through eight who acted as their own controls, 
thise^riy study of values clarification found that 88 made significant changes in 
''raising questions and alternatives," "active participating," "initiation and 
self-direction of classroom activity," and "attitudes toward learning." 



E. Action Learning 

1. student Materials: Action Learning 

*a7~T4ewmann, Fred M., and Donald W. Oliver. Social Action: Dilemmas and 
Strategies (Public Issues Series), Columbus, OH: Xerox, 1972. 

9-12: This booklet investigates the ways young people can influence public 
policy and suggests value dilemmas regarding what types of social and political 
actions are appropriate for youth. * 

2. Teacher Materials: Action Learning 

*a. Allen , Rodney F. Teaching Guide to the Values Education Series, Evanston, IL. 
McDougal, Littell, 1974. 
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* 9-12. This teacher's guide presents some theoretical background on values and 
an instructional model for values education to be used with the Values Education 
Seri^ (see entries D-l-a, D- 1 -friend D-I-fO. The emphasis, on ''social self- 
realization'* and community, which is reflected in this teacher work but not in the 
student materials, is the reason why it is classified under the action learning 
approach. f 

b. Citizenship Education Clearing House (CECH). P.O. Box 24220, St. Lx)uis, MO 
' 63130. 

CECH is a nonprofit organization that will furnish information on establishing 
aotion programs for young people. 

*c. Jones, W. Ron. Finding Community: A Guide to Community Research and 
Action. Palo Alto, CA: James E. Freel, 1971. 

9-12: Admittedly biased toward an activist philosophy, this book is valuable 
mainly as a source of possible community action projects related to welfare, food 
costs, consumer prices, the police, and schools. 

d. National Commission on Resources for Youth. New Roles for Youth in the School 
and Community. New York, NY: Citation Press, 1974. 

This publication describes 70 community action and service projects carried out 
by students. 

e. Newmann, Fred M. Education for Citizen Action: Challenge for Secondary 
Curriculum. Berkeley, CA: McCutchan, 1975. 

9-12: This teacher resource presents a rationale, curriculum model, and 
suggested guidelines for developing a secondary-level educational program 
around the central objective of enhancing "student ability to exert influence in 
public affairs." The author argues that this ability is a crucial aspect of the 
broader goal of developing environmental competence and that the school is 
uniquely suited to achieving this objective. The curriculum development model 
identifies those areas of competence related to this objective, formulating policy 
goals (which includes "moral deliberation"), working for support of goals, and 
resolving psycho<philosophic concerns. The appendix includes a list of organiza- 
tions and projects throughout the country that support citizen action and commu- 
nity involvement programs. 

3. Theoretical Background Materials: Action Learning 

a. Aoki, T. "Controlled Change: A Crucial Curriculum Component in Social 
Education." Paper presented at the annual meeting.of the National Council of the ^ 
Social Studies, Denver, November 1971. ED 065 404. 

^ This paper advocates a "transactional'' approach to social education which 
focuses on the interaction between students and their significant world and calls 

/ for students' participatory commitment to the process of change. 



lb. Biggc, Morris L. Positive Relativism. An Emergent Educational Philosophy. 
f New York, NY: Harper and Row, 1971. 



This book postulates the educational philosophy of positive relativism, which 
stresses that "a person is a psycho-social being** and that "personal development 
is largely a matter of individual-social development.*' The discussion of the 
nature of values reflects this viewpoint. 



c. Blumcr, Herbert. Symbolic Inter actionism. Perspective and Method. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1969. " 
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The ideas of George Herbert Mead are interpreted from a sociological perspective 
in this book. Blumer contends that a person is not fully determined by the society 
or culture. The possession ofa**self/* according to Bliimer, makes the person **a 
special kind of actor/* who can help guide his or her own behavior within the 
social context. ^ 

d. Cherryholmes, Cleo H. Toward a Theory of Social Education, Washington, . * 
D.C.: Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1971. 'ED 065 373. 

This paper explains a theory of social education based on the axiom that **stu- 
dents are social actors engaged in purposive decision making who process 
information in acquiring and acting upon normative and empirical beliefs about 
social phenomena.*' Normative assumptions of this theory are that social educa- 
tion should increase the ability of students to (1) make socially effective choices, 
(2) systematically assess alternative social futures, and (3) be continuous social 
learners. 

e. Dewey, John, Theory of Valuation (International Encyclopedia of Unified Sci- 
ence, Vol. II, Pt. 4). Chicago, IL: University of Chicago, .1939. 

This work postulates a theory of valuing to which educators and theorists from 
other values education approaches claim to be related. Dewey was classified as an 
**action learning'* theorist because of his emphasis on the social and personal 
aspects of valuing, as reflected in the following; Valuing **is as much a matter of 
interaction of a person with his social environment as walking is an interaction of 
legs with a physical environment"; ** We must realize both the degree to which 
moral beliefs are a product of social environment and the degree to which thinking 
can alter that environment," 

f. Raup, R. Bruce, et al. The Improvement of Practical Intelligence, New York, 
NY: Harper, 1950. 

A model for making group value judgments which emphasizes both the nature of 
the situation (environment) and the **moods*' of the characters (person) is 
presented in this book. 

g. Ubbelohde, Robert. Social Studies and Reality: A Commitment to Intelligent 
Social Action, Greensboro, NC: Humanistic Education Project, University of 
North Carolina, 1973. ED 081 71 1. 

This essay argues that practices allowing teachers to help students deal with 
society in an effort to bring about needed social change and action would include 
values clarification techniques, the methods of the social and physical sciences, 
and the dialectica^l method. 

\. 

Other Approaches 

1* Evocation 

I 

a. Ayer, Alfred L Language, Truths andLogic, London, England: Victor Gollancy, ' 
1946. j 

An ''emotive theory of values** is propounded, contending that values *'are 
simply expressions of emotion which can be neitHer true ftor false** and, thus, are 
un verifiable , , • . , ^ 
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b. Combs, Arthur W., and Donald Snygg. Individual Behavior: A Perceptual 
Approach. New York, NY: Harper and Row, 1949. 

This classic work on phehomenological psychology emphasizes that there is no 
objective reality, merely reality as perceived through subjective frames of refer- 
ence. 

c. Driscoll, Francis. **TM as a Secondary School Subject." P/z/Ddra Kappan. 54 
(December 1972) pp. 236-37. 

A New York' superintendent discusses how and why transcendental meditation 
(TM) has been made available to students and teachers in his school district. 

d. Essence Cards. Mcnlo Park, CA: Addison-Wesley, 1971, 1975. Includes the 
following: Essence I and Essence II. 

K-12. Developed by the Environmental Studies Project, now known as Essentia, 
these materials are designed to develop more effective, humane environments. 
Creativity and inventiveness are encouraged. The teacher's guides suggest ways 
for creating an accepting, open, trusting atmosphere in the classroom. Essence I 
consists of 78 assignment cards intended to develop awareness of self, others, and 
the total environment. Essence II consists of approximately 200 awareness cards 
divided into eleven mini-units. Communicate, Creature, Coping with Complex- 
ity,". Movement, Astronomy/Astrology, Community, Peephole, Evolution, 
People, Patterns, and fenviros. Also included is a game that requires invention. 

e. Rogers, Carl. *Toward a Modem Approach to Values.'' Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology. 68 (1964) pp. 160-j57. 

Rogers presents a theory of valuing that clafms that the valuing process within a 
person has an **organismic'" base and evolves through three stages — infant, 
adult, and self-actualizing adult. The first stage, which conceives of valuing as a 
flexible, changing, unconscious » and fully organism ic process, closely relates to 
the evocation approach to value^educa^ion. 

f. Samples, Robert E. ** Value Prejudice: Toward a Personal Awareness. "A/^^fw & 
Methods, 11 (September 1974) pp. 14-18, 49-52. 

Samples contends that since most important decisions are **based on emotion and 
intuition, not logic and rationality," teachers should focus on the emotional 
drives that underlie a person's value structure rather than on the rational expres- 
sion of those values. He is co-director of an educational group called Essentia, 
located at Evergreen State College in Olympia, Washington. This group is 
developing student and teacher curriculum materials designed to focus on the 
intuitive^as well as analytical processes. 

g. Wcstermarck, Edward. Ethical Relativity. New York, NY: Harcourt, Brace, 
1932. 

A theory of values is presented that conceives of values as moral emotions 
indicating approval or disapproval . Since values or moral principles are grounded 
in emotion, Wqstermarck contends that morality is relative and thafmoral 
principles have no objective validity. 

h. Whitaker, Carl A., and Thomas P. Malone. The Roots of Psychotherapy. New 
York, NY: Blakiston, 1953. 

This book elaborates the authors' **experiential or non-rational" psychotherapy, 
which stresses the feeling experience of the patient ratHenthan the intellect and 
w^ich strives to have the patient develop the ability to make spontaneous, 
unconscious, autonomous choices without rational thinking. 
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i. Whitaker, Carl A., and Thomas P. Malone. **Experiential or Non-Rational 
Psychotherapy." In Psychotherapy and Counseling, Joseph Sahakian, ed. 
Chicago, IL: Rand-McNally, 1969, pp. 414436. 

A concise summary of the **experientiar' approach to psychotherapy is presented 
in this article. 

2. Union 

a. Crampton, Martha. **Some Applications of Psychosynthesis in the Educational 
Field.'' In Four Psychologies Applied to Education: Freudian^ Behavioral, 
Humanistic, andTranspersonah Thomas B. Roberts, ed. New York, NY: Wiley ,^ 
1975, pp. 453-462. 

This article describes a curriculum project. Integrative Qualities, designed to 
develop educational materials that stress transpersohal elements such as **higher 
. intuition" and **ultimate values." Some of these materials are available from the 
Canadian Institute of Psychosynthesis, Inc. , 3496 Avenue Mario w, Montreal 260, 
Quebec, Canada. ^ 

b. Foster, Arthur L. ** Valuing as Religious Experience." In Values in an Age of 
Confrontation, Jeremiah W.'Canning, cd. Columbus, OH; Charles E. Merrill, 
1970, pp. 119-123. 

* This essay discusses various other definitions of valuing then contends that 
valuing is essentially a religious experience of making contact with the Godhead. ^ 

c. Harnian, Willis W. **Experience with apraduate Seminaron Personal Growth." 
In Approaches to Education for Character, Clarence H. Faust and Jessica 
Feingold, eds. New York, NY: Columbia University Press, 1969, pp. 301-314. 

In this essay three processes of transforming the self are discussed, two of which 
rchtt directly to the unioa approach to values education — the use of imagination 
and transforming symbols and the experience of cosmic consciousness. 

d. Hartoonian, H. Michael. **A Disclosure Approach to Value Analysis in Social 
Studies Educatiojj: Rationale and Components." Paper presented at the Third 
Annual Conference /on Social Education and Social Science. Lansing, MI: 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univei^ity, 1973. ED 083 059. 

This paper presents a rationale for a disclosure approach to value analysis, which 
involves the student construction of value profiles of his or her own mythic 
thought. 

e. Jung, Charles C. *The Next Revolution: Education and the Evolution of Self." 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 

' Association, Chicago, 1973. ED 063 546. 

This paper postulates a theory of the **evolution of the social-psychological self* 
which closely resembles other developmental theories. Howevef, the last 
^stage — the creative self — seems to reflect a vitw of the person similar to that of 
the union approach to values education. 

f. McWaters^ Barry. **An Outline of Transpersonal Psychology: Its Meaning and- 
* Relevancy, for Ecfucatiomy In Four Psychologies Applied to Education. J^reud- 

ian. Behavioral, tlumanistic, and Transpersonal, Thomas B. Roberts, ed. New 
York, N\|, Wiley, 1975, pp. 448-452. 

The author outlines a new classification scheme of educational domains that 
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includes a transpersonal dimension composed of four modes of experience; 
intuitional, psychic, mystical, and per&onal/transpers^onal integrative. Examples 
of the content of each mode and the methods of developing each inode of 
experience are also provided. ^ ' * ^ - »^ 

g. Mui^hy, Michael H. "Education for Transcendence." In Four Psychologies 
a Applied to Education, Freudian, Behavioral, Humanistic, and Transpersonal', 
' Thomas B.j^oberts, ed. New York, NY: Wiley, 1975, pp. 438-447. 

The author discuses some recent psychological research (mcluding thatof Laing 
at the Tavistock Clinic^ in London and Kamiya at the Langley Porter Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute in San Francisco and some psychotherapy methods used ifi 
Gestalt therapy and encounter groups) which he believes cotild be applied to the" 
educational goal of transcending the ego and experiencing cosmic onejiess. , 

h. Radha, Swami Sivananda. '*Life Seals." ASCENT: The Journal of Yasodhara 
Ashram Society, 5 (Spring 1973) pp. 10-15. 

Swami Radha describes a procedure she uses with groups to help individuals.gain 
*'new understanding about the Self." It employs art, symbolism, and intuhion. 
(This procedure is di^ussed in Chapter VII of this book.) 

i. Suzuki, D. T. Human ^Values in Zen.'\ln New K/towledge in Human Values,'^ 
Abraham H. Maslow, ed. New Yo|k, NY: Harper and Row, 1959, pp. 94-106t 

The article presents a Zen Buddhist conception of the nature, of values, which sees 
the ultimate source of values and valuing in the '*isness" of things. In typical Zen 
master fashion, Suzuki claims that **the value is a value when it is a*no- value." 

j. T"?llich, Paul. **Is a Science, of Human Values Possjbje?" In New Knowledge in 
, Human Values; Abraham H. Maslow, ed. New York, NY: Harper and Row, 
1959, pp. 189-196. 

Discussion focuses on the ontological foundation of values, which, according. to 
Tillich, are derived from **man'sJ own essential^jpeing.", 

k. Watts, Alan W. The Book: On the Taboo Against Knowing Who You Are. 'New 
York, NY: Collier, 1967. 

With frequent use of p^ables and stories from Eastern philosophy and religion. 
Watts discusses in Western terms the task, meaning, and value of attaining 
cosmic consciousness — the feeling that you are IT (at one with God). 

1. Yeomans, Thomas. Search for a Working Model: Gestalt, Psychosynthesis, and 
Confluent Education. Occasional Paper No. 2^2, Santa Barbara CA: Development 
and Research in Confluent Education (DRICE), University of California, 1972. 

Attempting to establish a theoretical basis for the program of * 'confluent educa- 
tion," this paper summarizes the^teyJdeasofPerls* Gestalt therapy and As- 
sagioli's psychosynthesis. In using the ideas oF the latter psychologist^ the 
advocates of confluent education seem to be affirming that * *transpersonal experi- 
ence and development are . . . legitimate and natural directions (^growth" and, 
thus> legitimate and natural concerns for education. 

m. Related Works: 

1) Assagioh, Robert. Psychosynthesis. New York, NY: Viking, 1971. 

Bugenthal, J.F.T. The Search for Authenticity. New York, NY: Holt, 
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Rinehart .and Winston, 1965, ^ . ..^^ ^ 

3) Jung, Carl G. The Integraiion of the Personality, New York, NY: Farrar and 
Rinebart, 1939.' " / 

4) Maslow, Abraham Religions, Values, and Peak Experiences. New York, 
NY: Viking, 1970. . ' ' * 

5) Piogoff, Ira. The Death and Rebirth of Psychology, New York, NY: Julian, 
..^ 1956. 

6) Sorokin, Pitirim A. "Reply to-Professor Wiesskopf." IxiNew Knowledge in 
Human Values, Abraham H. Maslow, ed. New York, NY: Harper and Row, 
1959, pp. 224-232. ^ , ' 

7) Tilli'ch, Paul. The Courage to Be, New Haven* CT: Yale University Press, ' 
1952. V^"^ 

8) Weisskopf, Walter A. "Comment/* In NeW Knowledge in Human Values, 
Abraham H. Maslow, ed. New York, NY: Harper and Row, 1959, pp. 
199-223. 
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selecrted bibliiography 
of related works on values 
, and values education 




A<^ General Bibliographies on Values 

I Albert, Ethel M. , and Clyde Kluckhphn. A Selected Bibliography on Values^ Ethics, 
and Esthetics, in the Behavioral Sciences and Philosophy, 1920-1958. Qlencoe, IL: 
Free Press, 1959. 

2. A Guide to Selected Curriculum Materials on Interdependence, Conflict, and 
^ Change: Teachef Comments on Classroom Use and Implementation. Denver, CO: 

Center for Teaching International Relations, Denver Unrversity, a;i4 New York: 
♦Center for War/Peace Studies, New York Friends Group, Inc. , 1 973. ED 096 236 

3. Heam, D. Dwain, ed., and^andy Nicholson. Values, Feelings and Morals. Part I: 
Research and Perspectives ^Part 2: An Annotated Bibliography of Programs and 
Instructional Materials, Washington, D.C.: American Association of Elementary, 

/ Kindergarten, and Nursery Educators, 1974. ED 095 472. 

* 

> 4. Moral and Values Education. Bibliogrqphies in Education, No. 44. Ottawa,- On- 
tario, Canada: Canadian Teacher's Federation, 1974. ED 097 269. 

■ 5. Reading List far the Theme Center ' 'The Individual* s Quest far Universal Values. ' ' 
Curriculum Research Report. Brooklyn, NY; Bureau of Curriculum Research, New 
York City Board of Education, I960. ED 089 251 . 

6 Thomasv Walter L. A Comprehensive Bibliography on.the Value Concept, Grand 
Rapids., MI: Project on Student Values, Northview Public Schools, 1967. ED 024 
064. . s. ' ' 

B. Bibliographies Related to Specific Approaches 

1 . Glasef-Kirschenbaum, Howard^ and Barbara Ghser-Kirschenbaum. "An Anno- 
^ ta'ted Bibliography on Value? Clarification.;' In Readings in Values Clarification, 

Sidney B. Sufton and Howard 'Kirschenbaum,'eds. Minneapolis, MN. Winston, 
1973, pp. 366'385. (Clarification) > * . ' • • 

2. Report No. 2: Moral Education: A Bibliography dm^' Annotations. Vancouver, 
British Columbia,' Canada, 1974. (Moral Development) 

3 Selective Bibliography on Valuing as an Educational Approach to Drug Abuse and 
Other HighRisk Behavior, Coronado, CA: Coronado Unified School District, 1973. 
^ (Inculcation) ' ^ * » , 
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student Materials Related to Values Education 

* m 

1. Abbey, David S. Valuing: A Discussion Guide for Personal Decision Making, 
Chicago, IL« Human Development Institute, Instructional Dynam'ics Incorporated, 

. 1974. 

1M2. Valuing is a'sclf<ontained program that teaches the fundamentals of the 
, process involved in making choices and decisions to groups of nine to 12 partici- 
pants. It permits people to share information about themselves onl> when they wish 
to do so without the assistance of a trained leader. The complete program includes an 
audio cassette, a manual, six figures books, and an exercise book.- 

2. The Adventure^ihe Lollipop Dragon. Chicago, IL. Singer Education and Training 
, Products, Societyior Visual Education, 1 970. Includes the following titles. How the 

Lollipop Dragon Got Hi^ Name (Sharing), Working Together, Avoiding Litter, Care 
of Property, Taking Turns y and Kindness to Animals, 

* 1-3. This set of color sound -filmstrips is illustrated in cartoon style. The characters, 
, * including the Lollipop Dragon and the children of Tum Tum, demonstrate the values 
and conduct implied in the titles. Script girides and the Lollipop Dragon Coloring 
Book arfe also available. 

3. Campbell, Alexander, and Ralph H.' Ojemann. Learning to Decide Program. 
Cleveland, OH: Educational Research Council of America, 1970. 

4-6. This multimedia program consists of a teacher's book for each of the three grade 
levels, students* stories, a question booklet, a decision-making booklet, filmstrips, 
, and tapes. Also included is a-.packet entitled Readings in Human Behavior. 

4. Campbell, Alexander, and Ralph H. Ojemann. Values and Decision Making Pro- 
,gram, Qeyeland, OH: Educational Research Council of America, 1972, 1975. 

7 12. This program includes a junior high component and a senior high component. 
A student booklet, a teacher's guide, and a packet. Readings in Human Behavior, 
are included in each component. 

5. Developing Basjc Values, Chitago, 11^ Singer Education and Training Products, 
Society for Visual Education, 1964. Includes the following titles: Respect for 
Property, Consideration for Others, Acceptance of Differences, and Recognition of 
Responsibilities. 

3-6. These color sound-filmstrips present stories and sample class discussions 
illustrating the basic values reflected in the titlbs. 

6. Jackson, Dorothy J. Career Decision Making: A Mini Course. Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
Institute for Occupational Education, New Yoric State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University ,^ forthcoming January 1976. 

9-12, The course includes three packets, each with a student booklet and a leader's^ 
guide. Areas covered include "Values,'* * 'Occupational Information," and ''Deci- 
sion Points.'* The aim of the course, which includes both individual and group 
activitws, is to help students buildcareer decision making skills- It is presently being 
piloted. 

7. Open-Ended Stories. Lakeland, FL; Imperial Film, 1970. Includes the following 
titles: The Painting, The Open Gak, The'Nev; Building, The Purse,^ and The 
Warning Blinker. , ' \ . * 
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1-6. Each of the sound-filmstrips presents an unresolved conflict situation. Some 
alternative solutions are presented. The values involved are integrity, self- 
responsibility, responsibility for others, friendship, and courage. A summary of. 
filmstrip content and suggested questions are given in the study guide. 

8. Posters Without Words. Niles", IL: Argus Communications, 1973. 
.,7-12: Materials include six color and six black-and-white posters, 14" x 21", 
two spirit masters, and a teacher's' direction sheet. The posters are designed to 
encourage personal reflection, creative expression, and group discussion. 

^. Price, Roy. Concepts for Social Studies, New York, NY: Macmillan, 1974. 
9-12: Included in this set of 21 paperback bc5oks for social studies are four on 
values concepts: The Arena of Values, A Walk in My Neighbor s Shoes, The Crux 
of the Matter, and The Cement of^ocieties^ Cartoons, photographs, and illustra- 
tions supplement the readings, and a teacher's. guide is available for each title. 

10. They Need Me. Lakeland, FL. Imperial Film, 1968. Includes the following titles. 
My Friends Need Me, My Mother and Father Need Me, My Dog Needs Me, and 
My Baby Sister Ne,eds Me. 

1-6: These four captioned filmstrips present children's interdependence upon 
those around them. Situations in which a child could be of help are explored, and 
children must decide on a course of action. The solution is then pictured. ^ 

11. two JSides to Every Story, Lakeland, FL: Imperial Film, 1970. 'Includes the 
following titles: Is Anyone to Blame?, Have You Felt Hurt?, A Place in the ^ 
Family, and Have You Wanted to Be Alone? 

, 1»6: These color, captioned filmstrips attempt' to deal, through open-ended 
situations, \yith 'conflicts involving hurt feelings, misunderstandings, and re- 
lations with btother^^d sisters. 

12. Understanding^ Values, Jamaica, NY: Eye Gate, 1973. Includes the following 
titles: Stealing, Cheating and Chiseling, Lies, Half-Truths and Untold Truths, 
Other's Values /Your Values, Who Cares /Staying Involved, and Right, Wrong, or 
Maybe, 

6-12; These six sound -filmstrips present open-ended situations deMing with the 
subjects mentioned in the titles. ' ; 

teacher Materials Related to Values l^ducafion 

1. Bessell, Harold, and Uvaldo Palomares. Human Development Program, San 
Diego, CA: Human Development Training Institute, 1973, 1974. 

2. Brown, George. Human Teaching for Human Learning: An Intrqduction to 
. Confluent Education, New York, NY: Viking, 191 1 ! 

3. Epstein, Charlotte. Affective Subjects in the Classroom: Exploring Race, Sex, and 
Drugs. Scranton, PA: Intext, 1972. 

4. Kuhns, iam. Themes Two: One Hundred Short, Films for Discussion, 
Dayton, OH: Pflaum, 1974. 

5. Sehrank, Jeffrey. Media in Value Education: A Critical Guide. Niles, IL: Argus 
Copimynications, WO. , . - 
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6. Weinetein, Gerald, and Mario D. Fantini. Toward Humanistic Education: A 
Curriculum of Affect. New York, NY: Praeger, 1970. 

Theoretical Background Materials Related to Values 
and Values Education 

1. The Acquisition and Development of Values: Perspectives on Research, Bp- 
thesda, MD. National Institute ofChild Health and Human Development, 19^8. 

2. Baier, Kurt, and Nicholas Rescher, eds. Values and the Future. New York, NY: 
Free Press, 1969. 

3. Barrett, Donald N., ed. Values in Americg. South Bend, IN: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1961. 

4. Bauer, Nancy W. '*Development of Effective Woral Decision-Making Through 
Social Studies.*' Paper presented to the College and University Faculty Assertibly 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, Chicago, November 1974. 

5. Beck, Clive M. Moral Education in the Schools: Some Practical Suggestions. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada: Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1971. 

6. Beck, Clive M., et al. (eds).. Moral Education: Interdisciplinary Approaches. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1971. 

7. Belok, Michael, et al. Apprdaches to Values in Education. Dubuque, lA: 
William C. Brown, 1966. 

8. Berkowitz, Leonard. Development of Motives and Values, in the Child. New 

• York, NYv Basic Books> 1964. ^ . , 

9. Brameld, Theodore, and Stanley Elam, eds. Values in American Education. 
Bloooiington, IN: Hli Delta Kappa, 1964. • 

10. Broudy, Harry S. Enlightened Cherishing: An Essay on Aesthetic Education. 
Urbana, IL: University of Illinois Press, 1972. 

11. Buttimer, Sifter Annette. Values in Geography. Washington, D.C.. Commission 
onCollegeGeography, Association of American Geographers, 1974. ED 098 137.^ 

12. Combs, Arthur, ed. Perceiving, Behaving and Becoming. Washington, D.C.: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1962. 

13. Dahlke, H. 0. Values in Culture and Classroom. -New York, NY: Harper and 
Row, 1958, ' ' 

14. Drews, Elizabeth M., and Leslie Lipson. Values and Humanity. New York, ^Y: 
St. Martins, 1971. 

15. Faust, Clarence H., and Jessica Feingold, eds. Approaches to Education for 
Character: Strategies for Change in Higher Education. New York, NY: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1969. ^ 

16. Hall, Everett W. What Is a Value? New York, NY: Humanities Press, 1952. 

17. Hunt, Mate G. Values: Resource Guide. Oneonta, NY; American Association of 
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Colleges for Teacher Education, 1958. 

18. Katz, Martin. Decisions and Values. Princeton, NJ. College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1963. < * 

19. Krathwohl, David, et ai. Taxonomy of Educational Of^jectives. The Classifica- 
tion of Educational Goals. Handbook II: Affective Domain. New York, NY: 
David McKay, 1964. 

20. Lyon, Harold C, Jr. Learning to Feel-Feeling to Learn. Columbus, OH: 
Charles E. Merrili, 1971. 

21. Meddin, Jay. ** Attitudes, Values, and Related Concepts: A System of Classifica- 
tion." Social Science Quarterly, 55 (March 1975) pp. 889-900. 

22. Niblett, W. R., ed. Moral Education in a Changing Society. London, England: 
Fabcr and Fabcr, 1963. 

23 Peterson, James A. Counseling and Values. A Philosophical Examination. San 
Diego, CA: Pennant, 1972. 

24. Rokeach, Milton. Beliefs, Attitudes, and Values. San Francisco, CA: Jossey- 
Bass, 1970. 

25. Rokeach, Milton. The Nature of Human Values. New York, NY: Free Press, 
1973. . 

26. Sahakian, William S. Systems of Ethics and Value Theory. New York, N^^: 
Philosophical Library, 1963. 

27. Simpson, Elizabeth L. Democracy's Stepchildren. San Francisco,,CA: Jossey- 
Bass, 1971. . 

28. Smith, Philip G. Theories of Value and Problems of Education. Urbana', IL: 
University of Illinois Press, 1970. ^ 

29. Wilson, John. The Assessment of Morality. London, England. NFER Publishing,^ 
•1973. 

30. Wilson, John, et al. Introduction to Moral Education. Baltimore,' MD: Penguin, 
1967. 

Film Catalogs with Values - Related Ma|ierials 

For the catalogs listed below ordering addressesllilt^been prt^'icfiSd. Values related 
films are generally listed in these catalogs under such categories as guidance, values 
education, human relations, ethics, social values, an^ contemporary issues. 

1. BFA Educational Media: Catalog of I6mm Films. Available from BFA Educa- 
tional Media, A Division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 2211 Michi- 
gan Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90404. 

2. Bosustow Productions Film Catalog, Available from Bosustow Productions, 1649 
Eleventh St., Santa Monica, CA 90404. 

3. Br itannica Films, Catalog No. 39, 1974-75. Available from Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Education Corporation, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 6061 1 . 

4. Carousel Film Catalog. Available from Carousel Films, Inc., 1501 Broadway, 
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Suite 1503. New York. NY 10036. 

5. Coronet Films. Available from Coronet InstruO^nal Medi|, 65 East South Water 
St.. Clucago. IL 60601. • ' ' 

6. Ecceribip Circltf Film Catalog. Available from Eccentric Cirole, P.O. Box 1481, 
Evanston, IL 60204. 

1 Educational Motion Pictures, Available from Indiana University, Audio- Visual 
Center, Bloomington, IN 47401, Attention: NET Film Service. 

8. Film and Multi-Media Catalog. Mass Media^, Available from Mass Media, 1720 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, MO 63103. 

9. Film Images. Catalog. Available from Film Images, "A Division of Radim Films, 
Inc., 17,West 60th St., New York, NY 10023. 

10. Film List, Center for Teaching International Relations, Available from Colorado 
Division, UNA-USA-UNESCO, 1600 Logan St., Denver, CO 80203. 

1 L Films for Junior and Senior High School Social Studies. Available from Indiana 
University, Audio- Visual Center, Bloomington, IN 47401. 

12. Films on the Future. A Selective Listing. Available from World Future Society, 
P.O. Box 30369, Bethesda Branch; Washington, D.C. 20014. 

13. Gilbert films Catolog. Available from Gilbert Films, Erector Square, New h^ven, 
CT 06506. 

14. Guidance Associates Instructional Media Catalog, Social Studies 1975 (section 
on **Motion Media"). Available from Guidance Associates/Motion Media, 7i57 
Third Ave., New York, NY 10017. 

15. Learning Corporation of America: Searching for Values: A Film A>ithology. 
Available from Learning Corporation of America, 711 Fifth Ave., New YofiC 

NY' 10022. ' 

16. Lifelong Learning Films, 44 (March 31, 1975). Available from Lifelong Learn- 
ing, University Extension, University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720. 

17. Mountain Plains Educational Media Council, Film Catalog. Available from 
University of Colorado, Bureau of Audiovisual Instruction, Boulder, CO 80302, 
Attention: Booking Clerk. 

18. NBC Educational Enterprises, 16mm Film Catalog, 7974-7975.' Available from 
NBC Educational Enterprises, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, NY 10020. 

19. New Day Films Catalog. Available from New Day Films, P.O. Box 315, 
Franklin Lakes, NJ 07417. • ^ 

20. Perennial Education Film Catalog. Available from Perennial Education, Inc., 
1825 Willow Rd., P.O. Box 236, Northfield, IL 60093. 

21. Perspective Films, Unique Visual Statements on the World Around Us. Available 
from Perspective Films, 369 West Eric St., Chicago, IL 60610. 

22. Pictura I6mm Educational Film Catalog. Available^from Pictiira Film Distribu- 
tion Corporation, 43 West 16th St., New York, NY 10011. 
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23. Pyramid Films. Available from Pyramid Rims, Box 1048, Santa Monica, CA 
90406. 



24 Sterling Educational Films Catalog, Available from Sterling Educational Films, 
A Division of the Walter Reade Organization, Inc., 241 East 34th St., New 
York, NY 10016. 

25. Time Life Films Catalog, Available from Time Life Rbns, 43 West 16th St., 
New York, NY 1001 1. 

26. United Nations Films and Filmstrips Catalog, Available from Colorado Divi? 
sion, UNA-USA-UNESCO, 1600'Logan St., Denver, CO 80203. 

27 Wombat Productions Film Catalogs, Films that Reach, Available from Wombat 
Productions, Inc., 77 Tarrytown Rd., White Plains, NY 10607. 

28 Wombat Productions: Your 1974'*75 Catalog Update, Available from Wombat 
Productions, Inc., 77 Tarrytowp^Rd^ White Plains, NY 10607. 

Selected Documents on Values Education in the ERIC 
System 

1. Allen, Rodney F. ''But the Earth Abideth Forever: Values in Environmental 
Education.'* No date. ED 099 300. 

2. Bradley, R. C. **Values and Reading." Paper presented at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Inlematio'nal Reading Association, New Orleans, 1974. ED 088 007. 

3. Burgess, Evangeline. Values in Early Childhood Education, Washington, D.C.T 
Rational Education Association, 1965. ED 088 565. * 

4. Casteel, J. Doyle, et al. The Science Observation Record: A Theoretical Model 
' Relevant to Value Clarification in Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies, 

Gainesville, PL: Institute for Development of Human Resources, University of 
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H. Selected Articles on Values Edbcation from 
Educational Journals 

(Annotations are from ERIC's Current Index to journals in Education.) 

^1. Allen, Rodney F. **Student Concerns and Commitments." Social Education, 38 
(Ap;il 1974) pp. 349-355. 

This article suggests activity in which students examine life-style implications of 
diverse commitments and values in order to help them deal with both social and, 
personal concerns'. 

^ 2. Alley, Louis E. **Athletics in Education: The Double-Edged Sword." Phi Delta 
Kappan\ 56 (October 1974) pp. 102-105, 113. 

* School atliletics can be an*exceedingly potent tool for developing desirable behavior 
patterns — f)ut only if directed by coaches of resolute integrity. Illustrative anecdotes 
are offered. ' . 

3. Berdie, Ralph F.^et al. **And Man Created God in His Own Image." Counseling 
and Values, 19 (October 1974) pp. 10-18. 

' This study explores the hypothesis that there is **a positive relationship between an 
individual's self-concept and his concept of God." The article is followed by a 
contrary opinion by R. B. Nordberg and by the author's rejoinder. 

4. Betof, Ecfward H., and Howard Kirschenbaum. **A Valuing Approach." 5c/ioo/ 
Health Review, 5 (January/February 1974) pp. 13-14. 

The article describes the use of facts, concepts, and values in teaching students the 

importance of feeling, thinking, choosing, and acting in their daily lives. 
^ • 

5. Boggs, David L. "An Interpretive Review of Soci^il Science Research on 
Behaving- Valuing Patterns pf Low Status People.'' Adult Education, 24 (Summer 

• 1974) pp. 293-312. j . ' . 

This study is afi inductive analysis of the relationship between Stated purposes for 
adult education programs and the l>ehaving valuing process of potential low-status 
clients as revealed in social science research. 
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Cogan, John, and John 
Unfinished Business." 



H. Litcher. * 'Social Studies after Curriculum Reform: Some 
Elementary SchoolJoumah 75<October 1974) pp. 55-61. 
The need for a coordinated approach to social studies curriculum development is 
discussed. Issues to be considered include goals, personalizing programs tfiroiigh 
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active learner participation, human-centered programs, values and the valuing 
process, a broadening of the range of content resources available, and the teacher 
education program. 

7. Crabtree, Walden. '^Establishing Policy in the Values Education Controversy.*' 
Contemporary Education, 46 (February 1974) pp. 24-27. 

This article offers a bnef description of some values education programs in order to 
clarify reactions to criticisms of these efforts to educate for character. 

8. Dalis, Gus T., and Ben B. Strasser. *The Starting Point for Values Education.'' 
'School Health Review, 5 (January/February 1974) pp. 2-5. 

9. Delia Pave, L. Richard. **Succcss Values: Are They Universal or Class- 
D'lffcrcnusiicdr* American Journal of Sociology, 8a(July 1974) pp. 153-169. 

This study, using Hyman Rodman's concept value stretch in an attempt to resolve 
the long-standing controversy over the existence of universal versus class- 
differentiated success^ value's in American society, surveys white boys from four 
Massachusetts high, schools. 

10. Dickens, I^ary Ellen. ** Values, Schools, and Human Development.*' Clearing 
House, AS (April 1974) pp. 473-77. 

4 

How are' values imparted io children? Ar]e they taught? Are they learned by 
example? What is, the appropriate role for the school? And so these questions go on. 
The author offers some thQugh'ts on this subject. 

fl. Dillman, Phillip L. 'TheHumanitiesatPincCrestSchool."//wmam7/€jyowr/w/, 8 
(December 1974) pp. 5-9. * , % 

This secondary humanities curriculum is based" on four assumptions, the humanities 
-are for all students; they must Jbc interdisciplinary and presented through mul- 
timedia, they must deal with real issues affe;ctively as well as cognitively; ancf they 
must involve value judgments and decision making. 

^ . 

12. Dreischmeier, William B. 'Teaching/or a Change in Attitude. Values Clarifica- 
tion.'' /I gncwZ/wre/ £f/Mca/(0/i Magar/zi^, 47 (December 1974) pp. 129-130, 136. 

According to this article teachers need to do more to help students in the process of 
vafue development. , ' ' ^ 

13. Edwards, Larry W. ''Elementary School Students Should Make Value Judg- 
• ments." Music Educators Journal, 61- (September 1974) pp. 40-44. 

The article discusses a guide to a curriculum through which school children can 
develop their sensitivity and independence. ' 

14. Farrell, Edmund J. "Choosing Values and Valuing Chokes/' ADE^Bulletiny 40* 
(March 1974) pp. 51-56. 

The role of teaching and of teachers in detenfiining and asserting our values and in 
exploring alternatives and their consequences is discussed. 

15. "Focusmg on Everyday Problems. Consumer Education.*' Social Education, 38 
(October 1974) pp. 500-505. ^ . ^ ' 

Suggestions for incorporating consumer awareness into the usual civics or govern- 
ment courses are made with reference to values clarification and the needs and 
experiences of the student. 
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16\ Forbes, Jack D. **the Ameqcanization of Education in the United States." Indian 
. Historian, 7 (September 1974) pp. 15-21. 

The goals of education fof Native Ameqcans should be based upon the development 
ofthe individual and the maintenance or re -establishment of the native community 
in harmony with the universe (the Powhatap Goals of Education), according to this 
article. 

\ 

17. Forcinelli, Joseph, and Thomas S. Engeman. ** Value Education in the Public 
School." Thrust for Education Leadership, 4 (October 1974) pp. 13-16. 

The authors attempt to give the reader a general Understanding of the basis and gpals 
, of value -orientedprograms in addition to considering their practical applicability in 
the classroom. ' \ . ^ 

18. Galbraith, Ronald E., and Thomas M. Jones. ''Teaching Strategies for Moral 
Dilemmas: An Application of Kohlbecg's Theoty of Moral' Development to the 
Social Studies Classroom." Social Education, 39 (January 197*5) pp. 16-22. 

An outline of Lawrence Kohlberg*s theory of cogi\itive moral development prefeces 
an application of the teaching plan de.veloped by the Social Studies Cunriculum 
Center at Carnegie-Mellon Uiiiversity for leading discussions of moral dilemmas. 

19. Gehge, Betty Anne, and John J. Santosuosso./* Values Clarification for Ecology." 
Science Teacher, 41 (February 1974) pp. 37-39. ' ' ^ ' 

A value clarification exercise developed for a unit on pollution is presented. In it 
students are given or prepare a number of items to rate fronjdqsirable to undesirable 
or from undesirable toward desirable. * * • , 

20. Goodman, Arnold M. ''Potential for Growth and Developmont: A Rabbinic 
View." Counseling and Values, 19 (October 1974) pp. 30;35. 

According {o-the author the entire thrust of the Jewish Rabbinic tradition is to accept 
the .reality of development. Behavior reflecu^ values, and values come from the 
study ofthe Torah. - . , ^ ' 

• 21 f Graves, Clare W. "Human Nature Prepares for a Momentous Leap." Futurist, 8 
(April 1974) pp. 72-87. . ^ 

A psychological theory that holds that human beings live at diffjprent levels of 
, existence contains implications for education, management, and social services. 

2-2. -Gray, James U. "A Teaching Strategy for Clarifying Aesthetic Values." Art 
Education; 27 (October 1974) pp. 1M4. 

The purpose of this article is to demonstrate that impoifant aspects of aesthetic 
education are neither technical nor abstruse and that elementary school teachers 
particularly can develop in children an openness to aesthethic experience. 

23. Grccnberg, Herbert J. "The Objectives qf Mathematics Educafion."Afa//i^ma/ic5 
Teacher, 67 (November 1,974) pp. 639-643. 

Literacy, values, and — stemming frbm these — purposeful action are seen as the 
basic and inseparable educational objectives. The mathematics curriculum, be- 
havioral objectives, and the affective domain are discussed in light of these. 
Statements from various national committees and advisory boards are included. 

24. Hifikemeycr, Michael T. "Societal Values: A Challenge to the Curriculum 
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Specialist** 5t>c/a/S/wd/ej, 65 (March 1974) pp. 114-18 ' 

The challenge to the curriculum spec iali&t is to determine objectives for citizenship 
that consider ff»»varied democratic principles and societal value demands and to 
create a cooperative professional relationship betWjcen c(jficge-lcyel and school- 
Level Curriculum specialists. 

25. Hobbs, Jack. *Thc Problem of Language and Values in Aesthetic Education." 
Studies in Art Education, 15 (February J973) pp. 5*9. 

26. Hopp, Joyce W. *'yC for Sixth Graders." School Health Reviev^^, 5 (January/ 
February 197^4) pp. 34-35. 

Jhis article describes the* use of values clarification in teaching sixth graders health 
education.^ * • ' 

27. Huggins, Kenneth B. ^^Alternatives in Values Clarification." A^a/io/ja/ Elementary 
Principal, 54 (November/December 1974) pp. 76-79* • 

Within a carefully structured situation, students can be allowed greater choice than 
they ijow have. This can be accomplished without making them feel lost and 
confused. The balance between direction and freely offered alternatives is adelipate 
one, but the teacher need not be afraid of it. ^ * 

28. Kneer, Marian E. "How Human Are You? Exercises in Awareness." Journal of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 45 (June 1974) pp. 32-34. 

The author sees teacher value awareness as a prerequisite for humanism in teaching. 
A values inventory from the book Values Clarification by Simon, Howe, and 
Kirschenbaum is included.' 

4 

29. Kniker, Charles R. '*The Values of Athletics in Schools: A Continuing Debate." 
Phi Delta Kappan, 56 (October 1974]tpp. 116-120. ; ' 

Neither the proponents nor the critics of athletics can offer substantial evidence to 
prove that athletics per se are either beneficial or harmful. A summary of the 
research to date is presented. 

30. Koch, Susan. 'Technology, Television, and Waiucs.'' English Journal, 63 (Oc- 
tober 1974) pp. 24-25. 

Teachers must develop an ethiqal perspective on the uses of technology, according 
to this article.^ ' ' 

<^ ' * . 

3 1 . Kuhn, David J . * * Value Education in the Sciences, The Step Beyond^Cprlcepts and 
Processoi/" School Science and Mathematics, 74 (November 1974) pp. 583-88. 

32. Liles, Jesse. "A Dilemma of Teaching Values to Young Children." Co/i/m/7orary 
Education, 45' (Summer' 1^74) pp. 296-98. 

33. Matson, Hollis N. Vaf&cs: How and From Wfiere?" School 'Health Review, 5 
(January/February 1974) pp. 36-38. 

34. Matthews, Esther. *' Values and Counseling: One Perspective." Counseling and 
Values, 19 (October 1974) pp. 37-41. 

The author maintains that counselors must design their services around the de- 
velopment and clarification of values in an environment conducive to human 
, growth. ' \ . 
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35. McAulay, J. D. "Values and Elementary Social Studies." Social Studies, 65 
(February 1974) pp. 61-64. , ^ 

An elementary social ^tudies.program should hclf) a child develop an awareness of 
.^ significant personal social values. Vahies pertinent to the child from age four to 1 1 
are pointed out. Four principal activities in which the child must engage to develop 
^ each of these values into behavioral patterns are discussed. 

36. McGrath,EarlJ. "Careers, Values and General ^iducation."L/iw2/£'rfwcar/an, 60 ^ 
. ' (October 1974) pp. 281-303. • 

The three functions of the undergraduate college relate to careers, values, and 
general education, and the willingness of most independent colleges to provide 
these services wflf determine their survival. 

37. Mitchell, John J. "More Dilemmas of Early Adolescence. ' ' School Counselor, 22 
(September 1974) pp. 16-22. - 

Some of the nioral dilemmas facing adolescents and some problems counselors face 
wh^n dealing with adolescents are discussed. In particular, the author mentions the 
difficulty of distinguishing normal developmental growing pains from personality 

disturbance. - ' , • 

* y * 

38. Moon, Linda LeeV*Search for Self— The Counselor in the Classroom." School 
Counselor, 22 (November 1974) pp: 121-23. 

In an effort to humanize education and counseling, the author relates experiences 
with a nine-weelc course entitled "Search for Self," vyhrch was team-taught by , 
another teacher and herself. Both the literature and the group activities centered 
around trustbuilding, communication skills, sU^ngthbuilding, values clarification, « 
andselfstudy. , ' - 

39. Osman, Jack D.^'The Use of Selected Value-Clarifying Strategies in Health 
. Edqcatiqn," Journal of School Health, 44 (January 1974) pp. 21-25. 

The results of this investigation combined with feedback from students leads to the 
conclusion that the use of selected value-clarifying strategies in a health education 
xohrse for future teachers'is feasible. Strategies include value sl^eets and thought 
cUrds. . , ' . 

40. Osman, Jack D. "Value Growth Through Drug Education. "'Sc/it?o/ Health Re- 
view, 5 (January/February 1974) pp. 25-30. 

41. Ozbek, Nicky -and R. Forehand. "Factog Itifluencing the Moral Judgment of 
Retardates.' Voi/r/zfl/ of Mental Deficiency Research, 17 (Scptember/Dedembcr 
1973) pp. 255-261. ' . * ' ' 

42. Perron, Jacques., "Les Valcurs en education: Vers un portrait psycho-social de ^ 
Tetudiant Quebecois." Canadian Counsellor, 8 (January 1974) pp. 23-35. 

Th i s article presents a psychological de fi nition of values and defines ways of 

measuring ihtm. It also reports results of a study dealing v^ith the evolution of 
educational values of different groups of students at high school and college levels 
(N=400) aM a comparison between the students' values and those oT a group of ^ 
teachers. ♦ , 

43.. Pine, Gerald, and Angclq Boy. '*Counsel4ng and the Quest for Values." Counsel- 
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ing.and Values. ^9 (October 1974) pp. 42-47. 

No field of endeavor that touches human lives can afford to leave its philosophical 
presuppositions unexamined. The psychologically whole counselor lives his values 
as well as reflects on them. This article discusses this ongoirtg process of forming 
\falues as it relates to counseling. 
^ \ ' ^ A ^ 

44. Raisner, Arnold. '*The Left rtand of Science.*' Science and Children, 1 1^ (May 
'1^4) pp. 7-9. , /• . ' • . 

The author suggests that science mstruction should allow students to see>c!ence not 
oni^as a technical speciality of geniuses but^also as a legitimate feature of every 
mgflS daily concerns and a tool for the development of moral and social values. 

*45. Raymond, Boris. **A Swor<J with Two Edges. The Role of Children's Literature in 
the Writings of N.K. Krups)fim2i:' Library Quarterly, 44(July 1974) pp. 206-218. 

This article focuses on the use of children's books for instilling prevailing moral, 
political, and social values in children, particularly in Russia. 

46. Rest, James. ''Developmental Psychology as a Guide to Value Education. A 
R/bvicw of 'Kohlbergian' Programs.'' /?ev/ew of Educational Research, 44 (Spring 

' 1974) pp. 241-259. 

Consideration is given to the way in which the foundational ideas of Kohlberg, 
Dewey , and Piaget have been extended in educational practice in relation to the way 
in which conclusions from research are used to guide program construction. 

47. Ruiz, Elcazar M. **Want to Combat Drugs? Try the PCT Approach,'' Journal of 
hn4g Education, 4 {Spring \914) pp, \M-\7 . 

The Parcnt-ChildrTeachcr Approach, through the Interactive Learning Process 
Model, provides a philosophical orientation which allows viable communication to 
occur among parents, students, aYid teachers in resolving serious people-related 
drug problems^ It focuses on the dilemma faced by youth who must adjust to their 
peer-group value system and also cope with that of the home and the school. ^ 

48. Samples, Robert E. ** Value -Prejudice: Toward A Personal Awareness." Law ih 
American Society, 3 (November 1974) pp. 32-37. 

A few techniques arc suggested for thp use of teachers imd students to increase the 
level of personal awareness and to receive a picture of values and prejudices. 

49. Schlaadt, Richard G. 'implementing the. Values Clarification Process." School 
Health Review, 5 (January/February j 974) pp. '10-J2. i . 

50. Schmidtlein, Frank A, /'*D9cision Process Paradigms in Education/' Educational ^ 
Researcher, 3 (May 1974) pp. 4-11. ' '\ ^ . 

The article illustrates and describes the historical roots and major characteristics, 
including environmental conditions and value orientation dilemiiTas , Of two compet 
iag^-raodel^ajtorganizational decision m^^king used in «duc^tionaLi3pera|ionSf_andL 
research and development, the comprehensive/prescriptive paradigm and the 
incremental/remedial paradigm. ^ • " ' 

51. "Section II. Dealing with Conflict — The Element of Personal Choice: Personal 
. Choice in the American Revolution;" Sdeial Education, 38 (February 1974) pp. 

132-153. : 
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An introductory and a negotiations exercise offer activities related to the choices 
open to the parlicipants in the American Revolution. The choices are discussed from 
the viewpoint ofRoger Fisher, a law professor. • « 

52. "Section lit. Examining American Values. Value Choices Since Revolutionary * 
Times.'' Social Education, 38 (February 1974) pp. 154-173. ' > 

The statements of Erik Erickson and Une Bronfenbrenner oh,American values are 
followed by a values clarification exercise and an activity based on biographical 
sketches of five Americans who lived before and after the American Revolution. 

53. Shannon, John R. "Help Basic Business Students Identif> Their Waluc^/* Business 
Education Foruyn, 29 (November 1974) pp. 26-27. 

54. Shuraan, R. Baird. "Values and the Teaching of Literature." Clearing House, 41 
(December 1973) pp. 2-32-38. 

The article discusses the study of literature as a <neans of understanding the 
techniques pf literature -as well as helping students to understand themselves. 

^5. Strong, William. ''\}n^^{r Media and Methods, 11 (November 1974) pp. 8-16, 
56-57. 

The author maintains that personal Happiness and social Cohesion depend on 
individuals' committing themselves to something larger than themselves — a cause 
or the ideal of helping others. 

56. Taichinov, M. B.,.and.Kh. Kh. lanbulatov. "The Role of Words in the Moral 
Education of School ?u^\W." Soviet Education, 17 (November 1974) pp. 66-81. 

The special role of words in the formation of moral consciousness and behavior is 
explored. • - . \ * 

51. Thumer, Majda,era/. " Value Confluence and Behavio^Conflict in IntergQnera- 
tional Relations," Journal of Marriage and the Famiif/^ (May 1974) pp. 308- 
318. ' . - - , * 

The author describes findings of an investigation of values an4 interpersonal 
perception^ of high schoof seniors and parents of High school seniors. The findings 
support the notion that there is relatively Little value conflict and that the Vgeneration 
gap" within middle- and lower-middle-class families is largely a myth. 

.58. Warren, Carrie L. "Value Strategies in Mental ileal th." School Health Review j 5 
(January/February 1974) pp. 22-24. * ' ^. 

59r Yawkey, T. D., and E. L. Aronin. "The Living^ Circle Approach in the Social^ ' 
Studies." Social Studies, 65 (Februafy 1974) pp. 71-75. , ^' 
Social studies programs, are increasing their focus upon social and interpersonal 
, awareness, this article discusses the teacher's role in teaching abgut values in social 
studies classes at the primary and secondary levels. The technique known as the 
"Imng^drcfe,^* 6P*'group~^uidSi^^ ~— ~ 

60. Yogejhananda, Swami. "Moral Education. A Hindu Vicv^/\ Journal of Moral * 
, tducation, 3 (February lf74) pp. 135-36. ^ "f ^ \ * \ 

The article investigates tlie possibility of teaching a noritectarian morality in the- 
'multicultural school while benefiting Muslim, Humanist, Hindu* and Jew,. 
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^1. Young, David P. **Sciencc and Values* Bdong Together." Journal of College 

^ ^Sciente Teaching, 4''.(Novcmber 15^4) pp. 111-13. 
" * 

Three courses designed to bring science and values together in the science classroom j 
are described. ^ » ; ' 

62. Zosimovskii.^A. V. **Agc-Relatcd Cb^cteristics in tffe Moral Development of 
Children^' Soviet Education, \1 (Ndveraber 1974) pp. 5-21. ^ 
A more precise picture of the cfiaracteristics of the moral development of children in 
the Soviet Union is offered in a schenie of classification of development according 
'tdage. * ' ^ . / 
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Two decades ago few educators. were 
'advocating or providing ways for dealing 
directly with values in the social studies 
classrooms^ A decade later many social 
studies educators were putting forth' 
eloquent, reasoned pleas for teachers to 
help students work with values and value^ 
issues in school. Usually these rationales 
included explanations of one or more of 
the following factors, the rapid rafe of 
social change, the wide range of Value 
alternatives available to young people in 
our modem society, the mind-boggling 
develdpjnents related to ecology and nu 
clear destruction, and the failure to other 
institutions to deal effectively witii the 
value confusion and conflict among youth. 
At th^ tfane, however,' few educators of- 
fered any specific methods, activities, or. 
materials to achieve the aiiji. Since then a 
vast amount of curriculun? and teacher 
background .materials .in values education 
has been developed and distributed. Thus, 
while flierc was a dearth of resources to 
help teachers work with values in the 
classroom ten years ago, a, large number of 
materials now exists, making it extremely 
difficult for teachers to review and select 
values education 'resources thoughtfully 
and carefully. Educators* must now begin 
to focus their energies on comprehending, 
evaluating, and using these materials moi^e 
purposefully andf effectively. 



afterword 



This publication ii one effort to help 
with these tasks. The central aims of our 
woric have been to collect, organize, and 
analyze the vast number of materials in 
values education and to communicate this 
infonnation so that educators, can evaluate 
and choose resources that ar^ most appro- 
priate for their needs. We have attempted 
to achieve these objectives by providing 
the following, a typology of m^or values, 
education approaches, a frameworic for 
analyzing values ed^catiqn materials, 
analyses for 84 sets of materials, three 
preliminary exercises to helji educators de 
tennine their priorities in relation .to ap* 
proaches and materiafls, and a bibliog- 
raphy, largely annptated, of more than 400 
resources in values education. 

We realize that the$e items will not 
solve aJl the problems involved in dealing 
with such a large ^qu^tity of "materials. 
We al^^realize th^t there ^re othdr critical 
problems that myst.be confronted in values 
education upon^ which this book has not 
even touchfJd. Two of these are briefly 
di*4^sscd' below as rci^ommendations fer 
otjier efforts needed in values education. 

One need with'which. this book has dealt 
only slightly is for more and better ways to 
evaluate student, growth in values ^uca- ^ 
iibn. Because of th^ twin trends toward 
accountability and a return to traditional 
^education, teach&rs must be able fo obtain 



evidence that efforts at teaching values and 
valuing skills have been successful. From 
the evaluative data sections of the analyses 
in Chapters II- VI, one can see that the 
availability of quality instruments and 
techniques to evaiuate. values growth var 
ies according to t&e ^proach. While few 
instrunients, existj^to measure clarification 
and action learning objectives, several 
complicated systems have been devised for 
inculcation and moral development. Pro- 
ponents of the former a{)proaches^ should 
devote their energies to developing better 
evaluation procedures. Educators from the 
latter two approaches need to make their 
systems simpler and more usable. 

A second vital need is for experienced, 
qualified, and committed persons to work 
with teachers and students on a long-term. 



in-depth basis in establishing, maintaining, 
and improving values education programs 
and values education within existing pro- 
grams. One-, two-, or even five-day work- 
shops are insufficient. These persons must 
be willing to woik throughout the year for 
several years in order to help teachers on a 
concrete, realistic basis to develop the ap- 
proaches and valuing activities most suited 
to their instructional styles, and needs. 
Charles Kniker at Iowa State University 
(Ames, Iowa) is one educator who has 
been engaged in such an effort. The result 
of his woik, including guidelines for build- 
ing one's own approach to values educa- 
tion, will be published soon. More efforts 
like this are needed if the many curriculum 
materials designed to teach values and 
valuing are to be used effectively. 
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Searching for Values: A Film Anthology 5 150 
Self-Expression and Conduct: The Humanities 54^2 
* Social Action: Dilemmas and StrategiesTS 184 
Social Science Laboratory Units S 96 
The SociahSciences: Concepts and Values 5 98 
A Strategy for Teaching Social Reasoning t 52 
A Strategy for Teaching. Values T 53 ' 
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The Taba Program in Social Science S 100 

Teaching for Social Values m the Social Studies r 169 
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Teaching Moral Values Through Behavior Modification. Intermediate Level S 102 

Toward Affective Development (TAD) 5 154 * ' 

Value Clarification in the Qassroom: A Primer T 170 

4 

Value Education in the Sciences: The Step Beyond Concepts and Processes T 171 
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and an Annotated Bibliography 



, Values education resources are proliferating through the attempt of educators to 
deal with values problems in and out of the classroom. The Values Ediication 
Sourcebook is a unique guide to the bewildering variety of these resources. 

This book is designed to provide useful, well-organized information about 
values education goals, methods, and materials — sa that educators can make 
informed curriculum decisions concerning the teaching of values and valuing 
processes. , 

The- Sourcebook contains detailed explanations of five approaches to value*!^ 
education, concise analysis-summaries of nearly 100 student and teacher 
resources, and an annotated bibliography of over 400 citations of curriculum 
materials, theoretical background works, research studies, film catalogs, and 
journal articles related to values education. 
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